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NOTICE. 



Tbx serifts of Treatises, of which the present ia one, is 
published under the following circumstances : 

The Right HaxrovsABLB and JEUvxbbhd Frahou 
IIbnrt, Earl of Bbidgbwateil died in the month of 
February, 1829 ; and by his last Will and Testament, bear- 
ing date the 25th of February, 1825^ he directed certain 
Trustees therein named to invest in the public funds the 
sum of Eight thousand pounds sterling ; this sum, with 
the accruing dividends thereon., to be held at the disposal 
of the President, for the time bemg, of the floyal Society 
of London, to be paid to the person or persons nominated by 
him. The Testator further directed, that the person or per- 
sons selected by the said President should be appointed to 
write, print, and publish one thousand copies of a work On 
tfie PotoeTf Wisdom^ and Goodness of God, as manifest-^ 
ed in the Creation ; iUusirating such tDork by aU reasofir 
able arguments, as for instance the variety andfarmor 
tion of God's creatures in the aniTnal, vegetable, and in*- 
neral kingdoms ; the effect of digestion, and thereby of 
conversion ; the construction of the hand qfman, and an 
infinite variety of other arguments ; as also by diseovC' 
rtes ancient and modem, in arts, sciences, and the whote 
extent of literature. He desired, moreover, that the pro- 
fits arising from the sale of the works so published should 
be paid to the authors of the works. 

The late President of the Royal Society, Davies Gilbert, 
Esq. requested the assistance of his Grace the Aichbisbop 
of Canterbury and of the Bishop of London, in determining 
upon the best mode of carrying mto eftect the intentions m 
the Testator. Acting with their advice, and with the con- 
currence of a nobleman immediately connected with the 4e» 
ceased, Mr. Davies Gilbert appointed the following eight 
gentlemen to write separate Treatises on the different 
branches of the subject as here stated : 
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RIGHT HONOTJRABLE AND RIGHT REVEREND 
CHARLES JAMES, 

LORD BISHOP OF LON]X>N. 
Bftr LoBD, 

YouB Lordship's personal kindness to myself would 
» alone have inclined me to solicit for this work the honour 
■ of your patronage and name. 

But I must further confess the peculiar satisfieiction which 
I feel, in offering it as a tribute and a public acknowledge- 
ment of my admiration for an order of men, who, more 
than all others, have enriched by their labours the moral 
and theological literature of England* 

In the prosecution of that arduous and hitherto almost 
unattempted theme which the late President of the Royal 
•Society has, by your Lordship's recommendation, assigned 
to me, 1 have derived greater aid from the views and rea- 
sonings of Bishop Butler, than I have been able to find be- 
l^ides, in the whole range of our existent authorship. 

With his powerful aid 1 commenced the high investiga- 
tion to which your Lordship has called me. To imagine that 
X have completed it, would be to forget at once the fulness 
of the Creation, and the finitude of the Creature. Whate- 
ver the department of nature may be which we expbre, in 
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quest of evidence for the perfections of its Author, there is 
no inquirer/ though even of the most transcendent powers, 
who shall ever attain the satisfiiction of having traversed 
the whole length and breadth of the land. He will have 
but entered and proceeded a certain way, within the margia 
of a territory whose riches are inexhaustible. 

That your Lordship may long continue, by your aseal, 
and talents, and lofty erudition, to sustain the honours, and 
to promote the vital good of our Religious Establishments 
in this empire, is the fiervent desire and prayer of 

My Lord, * ' 

ITour Lordship's most obliged ^ 

and obedient Servant, 

Thomas Chalmxbs^ 

EcUn. May 13, 1833. 
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PREFACK 

It is an incongruouB thing, when there is any want of 
eonfonnity between the subject matter of an easay, and its 
title. The object of this explanatory preface is to Show that 
it is an incongruity into which we have not fallen. 

In the first place we were not in fair circumstances for 
expounding the adaptation of external nature to the men- 
tal constitution of man, till we had made manifest in some 
degree what that constitution is. There is no distinct la- 
bourer in that conjunct demonstration of the divine attri- 
butes which is now being offered to the world, to whom this 
essentially preliminary topic had been assigned as the sub- 
ject of a separate work. It was therefore unavoidable, that, 
to a certain extent we should undertake it ourselves, else, 
in proceeding to the construction'of our argument, we might 
have incurred the charge of attempting to rear a super- 
structure, without a foundation to rest upon. 

But in the execution of this introductory part of our sub- 
ject, we could scarcely have refrained from noticing the in- 
dications of divine wisdom and goodness in our mental 
constitution itself even though our strictly proper, because 
our assigned task, was to point out these indications in the 
adaptation of this constitution to external nature. We colud 
not forget that the general purpose of the work was to ex- 
hibit with all possible fulness the argument for the character 
of the Deity, as grounded on the laws and appearances of 
nature. But we should have left out a very rich and im- 
portant track of argument, had we forborne all observation 
on the evidence for the divine perfections, in the structure 
and processes of the mind itself, and confined ourselves to 
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the evidence aiforded by the relations which the mind bore 
to the external world. In the adaptation of external nature 
to man*8 physical constitution, there are many beautiful 
and decisive indications of a God. But prior to these, there 
is a multitude of distinct indications, both in the human 
anatomy, and the human physiology, viewed by themselves^ 
and as separate objects of contemplation. And accordingly, 
in this joint undertaking, there have been specific labourers 
assigned to each of these departments. But we have not 
had the advantage of any previous expounder for the ana- 
tomy of the mind, or the physiology of the mind; and we 
felt that to have left unnoticed all the vivid and various in- 
scriptions of a divinity, which might be collected ther^ 
would have been to withhold from view some of the best at- 
testations in the whole range and economy of nature, for the 
wisdom and benevolence of its great architect. 

But to construct a natural theology on any subject, it is 
not necessary to make* of that subject a full scientific expo- 
sition. The one is as distinct from the other, as the study 
of final is from the study of efiicient causes — the former of- 
ten lying patent to observation, while the latter may be still 
involved in deepest obscurity. It were a manifest injury to 
our cause, it were to bedim the native lustre of its evidences 
— did we enter with it among the recondite places of the 
mental philosophy, and there enwrap it in the ambiguity 
of questions yet uiu'esolved, in the mist of controversies yet 
unsettled. Ofteni though not always, the argument for a 
God in some phenomenon of nature depends upon its re- 
ality, and not upon its analysis, or the physical mode of its 
organization — 6n the undoubted truth that so it is, and not 
on the undetermined, perhaps interminable question of bow 
It is. We should not have shrunk from the obscurer investi- 
gation, had it been at all necessary. But that is no reason 
why time must be consumed on matters which are at once 
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obficure and irrelevant. It is all the more fortunate that 
we are not too long detained from an entry on our proper 
task, among the depths or the difficulties of any preliminary 
diaquisition which comes before it— and that the mam 
strength of the argument which our mental constitution, 
taken by itself, furnishes to the cause of theism, lies not in 
those Bubtilties which are apprehended only by few, but in 
certain broad and palpable generalities which are recognized 
by all men. 

But there is another explanation which we deem it neces- 
sary to make, in order fully to reconcile the actual topics of 
our essay, with the designation which haa been prefixed 
to it. 

If by external' nature be meant ail that is external to 
mmd, then the proper subject of our argument is the adapt- 
ation of the material to the mental world. But if by exter- 
nal nature be meant all that is external to one individual 
mind, then would the subject be very greatly extended ; for 
beside the reciprocal influence between that individual 
mind, and all sensible and material things, we should con- 
sider the reciprocal influence between it and all other minds. 
By this contraction of the idea from the mental world to but 
one individual member of it ; and this proportional extension 
in the idea of external nature from the material creation to 
the whole of that living, as well as inanimate creation, by 
which any single man is surrounded ; we are introduced 
not merely to the action and reaction which obtain between 
Twinrf and matter ; but which is &r more prolific of evidence 
for a Deity, to the aption and reaction which obtain between 
mind and mind. We thus find access to a much larger ter- 
ritory, which should otherwise be left unexplored — and 
have the opportunity of tracing the marks of a divine intelli- 
ligence in the mechanism of human socieety, and in the 
frame-work of the social and economical systems to which 
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men are conducted, when they adhere to that light, and 
follow. the impulse of those affections which Grod has. be- 
stowed on them. 

But in the progress of our argument, we come at length 
to be engaged with the adaptations of external nature, even 
in the most strict and limited sense of the term. In the ori- 
gin and rights of property, as well as in the various econo- 
mic interests of society, we behold the purest exemplifica- 
tion of that adjustment which obtains between the material 
system of things and man's moral nature — and when we 
proceed to treat of his intellectutd constitution, it will be 
found that the harmonies between the material and the men- 
tal worlds are still more numerous, and more palpably in' 
dicative of that wisdom which originated both, and conform- 
ed them witli exquisite and profound skill to each other. ^ 
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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 



OXNBBAL AND PUBLIMINAST OBSIBVATIONft 

1. External nature, when spoken of in contradistinction 
to mind, suggests chiefly, if not solely, the idea of the mate- 
rial universe. Even though restricted to this limited and 
proper sense of the term, we should still behold the proofs 
of beneficent design in the fitnesses of the one to the other ; 
but far more abundantly and decisively, it must be confess- 
ed, in the adaptation of external nature to the physical, than 
in its adaptation to the moral and intellectual constitution 
of man. For fully developing our peculiar argument, an 
enlargement of the meaning commonly eMxed to external 
nature seems indispensable^ — an enlargement that we should 
not have ventured on, if m so doing we crossed the legiti- 
mate boundaries of our own assigned subject ; and that, for 
the mere purpose of multiplying our topics, or possessing 
ourselves of a wider field of authorship. But the truth is, 
that we did confine our notice to the relations which obtain 
between the world of mind and the world of matter, we 
should be doing injustice to our own theme, by spoiling it of 
greatly more than half its riches — ^beside leavmg unoccu- 
pied certain fertile tracts of evidence, which, if not entered 
upon in our division of the general work, must, as ia ob- 
vious from the nature of the respective tasks, be altogether 
omitted in the conjunct demonstration that is now being of- 
fered to the public, of the Gk>odness and Wisdom of the Deity. 
2. It is true that, with even but one solitary human mind 
in midst of the material creation, certain relations could be 
traced between them that would indicate both skill and a 
benevolent purpose on the part of Him who constructed the 
frame-work of nature, and placed this single occuf>ier within 
its confines. And, notwithstanding this limitation, there 
would still be preserved to us certain striking adaptations 
in the external system of things to the intellectual, and some 
too, though fewer and less noticeable, to the moral consti- 
tution of man. But, born as man obviously is for the 
companionship of his fellows, it must be evident that the 
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12 IKTSODVOTOBT GaAtTMR. 

^ main tendencies and aptkudes of his moral conititatioiiihoaUl 
be looked for in connection with his social relation«bips^ 
with the action and reaction which take place between man 
and the brethren of his species. We therefore understand 
external nature to comprehend in it, not merely' all that is ex- 
ternal to mind, but all that is external to the mdividual pos- 
sessor of a human mind,— who is surrounded not only by an 
economy of complex and extended materialism, but who is 
surrounded by other men and other minds thitm his own. 
Without this generalized view of external nature, we should 
be left in possession of but scanty materials for evincing its 
adaptation to the moral constitution of man, though an am- 
ple field of observation would still lie open to us m unfold- 
mg the aptitude of the human understanding, with its various 
instincts and powers, for the business of physical investiga- 
tion. For the purpose then of enhancing our argument, or 
rather of doing but justice to it, we propose to consider not 
merely those relations between mind and matter, but those 
relations between mind and mind, the establishment of which 
attests a wise and beneficent contrivance. We shall thus be 
enabled to enter on a department of observation distinct from 
that of all the other labourers in this joint enterprise, — and 
while their provinces respectively are to trace the hand of a 
great and good Designer in the mechanism of the heaven% 
or the mechanism of tSe terrestrial physics, or the mechanism 
of various organic structures in the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms ; it will be part of ours, more especially, to point 
out the evidences of a forming and presiding, and withal be- 
nevolent intelli^nce in the mechanism of human society. 

3. We conceive of external nature then that it compre- 
hends more than the mute and unconscious materialism, and 
the objective truth — ^it comprehends also the living society 
by which the possessor of a moml and intellectual constitu- 
tion is surrounded. Did we exclude the latter from our re- 
gards, we should be keeping out of view a number of aa 
wise, and certainly, in the degree that mind is of higher con- 
sideration than body, of far more beneficial and important 
adaptations than any which are presented to our notice \n 
the mechanical, or chemical, or physiological departments 
of creation. Both in the reciprocities of domestic life, and 
in those wider relations, which bind large assemblages of 
men into politioal and economical systems, we shall discern 
the incon t catible marks of a divine wisdom and eare ; prin- 
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ciples or laws of human nature in virtue of which the toeial 
economy moves rightly and prosperously onward, and apart 
from which all would go mto derangement ; affinities be- 
tween man and his fellows, that harmonize the individual 
with the general interests, and are obviously designed Its 
provisions for the well-being both of families and nations.* 

4. It might help to guard us against a possible miscon- 
ception, if now, Bl the outset of our argument, we shall dis- 
tinguish between the moral constitution of man, and that 
moral system of doctrine which embodies in it the outer 
truths or principles of ethical science. I'he two are as dis- 
tinct from each other, as are the objective and the subjective 
in any Quarter of contemplation whatever, and ought no 
more to be confounded than, in optics, the system of visible 
things with the anatomical structure of the eye. The organ 
which perceives or apprehends truth is separate in reality, 
and should be kept separate in thought, from the truth which 
is apprehended ; and thus it is that we should view the mo- 
ral constitution of man and the moral system of virtue as 
divenie and distinct from each other. The one belongs to 
the physiology of the mind, and is collected, like all other 
experimental truth, by a dilieent observation of facts and 
phenomena. The other, involving, as it does, those ques- 
tions which relate to the nature of virtue, or to the origin 
and principles of moral obligation, directs the attention of 
the mind to another quarter than to its own processes, and 
presents us with a wholly distinct matter of contemplation. 
The acts of moral judgment or feeling should not he con- 
founded with the objects of moral judgment or feeling, any 
more, in fact, than the rules of logic should be confounded 
with the laws which govern the procedure of the human 
understanding. The question, " what is virtue 7" or *' what 
is that which constitutes virtue T' is one thing. The ques- 
tion, '* what is the mental process by which man takes cog- 
nizance of virtue?" is another. They are as distinct from 
each other as are the principles of good reasoning from ti)e 
processes of the reasoning faculty. It is thus that the men- 
tal philosophy, whose proper and legitimate province is the 
physics of^the mind, should be kept distinct trom logic and 
ethics, and the philosophy of taste. The question, " what 
is beautiful in scenery V* or " what is ri^ht in character V* 
or "what is just m argument?" -is distmct from the mies- 
Uon^ *' wliat 18 the actual and historical procedure of the 
2 
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mind in addiBSsine itself to these respective objects of coil'* 
templation V* as distinct, indeed, as the question of ** Quid 
eaV* is from " Qvid oportet ;'* or as the question of ** what 
is" from "what ought to be."* A sound objective system 
of.ethics may be framed, irrespective of any attention that 
we give to man's moral constitution. A sound system of 
logic may be framed, irrespective of any attention that we 

S've to man's intellectual constitution. And on the other 
md, however obscure or unsettled these sciences may still 
be ; and more especially, whatever controversies majr yet 
obtain respecting the nature and the elementary principles 
of virtue, — such notwithstanding, may be the palpable and 
ascertained facts in the nature and history of subjective man, 
that, both on his mental constitution, and on the adaptation 
thereto of external nature, there might remain a clear and 
unquestionable argument for the power, and wisdom, and 
goodness of Ood. 

6. Having thus referred our ararument, not to the consti- 
tution of morality in the abstract, out to the constitution of 
man's moral nature — a concrete and substantive reality, 
made up of facts that come within tlie domain of observa- 
tion ; let us now consider how it is that natural theology 
proceeds with her demonstrations, on other constitutions 
and other mechanisms in creation, that we may leam from 
this in what manner we should commence and prosecuts 
our labours, on that very peculiar, we had almost said, un- 
tried field of investigation which has been assigned to ua. 

6. The chief then, or at least the usual subject-matter of 
the argument for the wisdom and goodness ot Grod, is the 
obvious adaptation wherewith creation teems, throughout 
all its borders, of means to a beneficial end. And it is mani- 
fest that the argument grows in strength with the number 
and complexity of these means. The greater number of in- 
dependent circumstances which must meet together for the 
production of a useful result-^hen, in the actual fact of their 

' * See the introdactlon to Sir James Macintosh's Ethical Disser- 
tation. " Tiie purpose of the physical sciences, tlironghoat all 
their provinces, is to answer the question, " What ial" The 
purpose of the moral sciences is to answer the question, " JThat 
ought to be ?"— It should be well kept in view, that mental phi- 
losophy is one province of the physical sciences, and belongs to 
the first of these two dopartmenUs being distinct from moral 
philosophy, which forms the second of them. 
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oanearrence, is there less of probability for its being the effect 
of chance, and more of evidence for its being tlie effect of 
design. A beneficent combination of three independent ele- 
ments is not so impressive or so strong an argument for a 
divinity, as a similar combination of six or ten such ele* 
ments. And every mathematician, conversant in the doc- 
trine of probabilities, knows how with every addition to the 
number of these elements, the argument grows in force and 
intensity, with a rapid and multiple augmentation — ^till at 
length, m some of the more intricate and manifold conjunc- 
tions, those more particularly having an organic character 
and structure, could we but trace them to an historical com- 
mencement, we should find, on the principles of computa- 
tion alone, that the ar^ment against their being 'fortuitous 
products, and for their being uie products of a scheming 
and skilful artificer, was altogether overpowering. 

7. We might apply this consideration to various depart- 
ments in nature. In astronomy, the independent elements 
seem but few and simple, which must meet together for the 
composition of a planetarium. One uniform law of gravi- 
tation, with a force of projection impressed by^ne impulse 
Mweachof the bodies, could suffice to account for the re- 
volutions oi the planets round the sun, and of the satellites 
around their primaries, along with the diurnal revolution of 
each, and the varyii^ inclinations of the axes to the planes 
of their respective oroits. Out of such few contingencies, 
the actual orrery of the heavens has been framed. But in 
anatomy, to fetch the opposite illustration from another sci- 
ence, what a complex and crowded combination of indi- 
vidual elements must first be effected, ere we obtain the 
composition of an eye, — ^for the completion of which mechan- 
ism, there must not only "be a greater numbo' of separate 
laws, as of refraction and muscular action and secretion ; 
bat a vastly greater number of separate and distinct parts, 
as the lenses, and the retina, and the optic nerve, and the 
eye-lid and eye-lashes, and the various muscles wherewith 
tnis delicate organ is so curiously beset, and each of which 
is indispensable to its perfection^ or to the right performance 
of its functions. It is passing marvellous that we should 
have more intense evidence for a Gk>d in the construction of 
an eye, than in the construction of the mighty planetarium — 
or that, within less than the compass ofa handbreadth, we 
should find in this lower world a more pregnant and legible 
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inscription of the Divinity, than can be gathered fhmi a 
broad and magnificent survey of the akies, lighted up though 
they be, with the glories and the wonders of astronomy. 

8. But while nothing can be more obvious than that the 
proof for design in any of the natural formations, is the 
stronger, in proportion to the number of separate and indepen- 
dent elements which have been brought together, and each 
of which contributes essentially to its usefulness — ^we have 
long held it of prime importance to the theistical argument, 
that clear exhibition should be made of a distinction not gene- 
rally adverted to, which obtains between one set of these ele< 
ments and another. We shall illustrate this by a materia), 
ere we apply it to a mental workmanship. 

9. Thete is, then, a difference of great argumentative im- 
portance in this whole question, between the Laws of Matter 
and the Dispositions of Matter. In astronomy, for example^ 
when attending to the mechanism of the planetary system, 
we should instance at most but two laws — ^the law of gravi- 
tation ; and perhaps the law of perseverance, on the nart of 
all bodies, whether in a state of rest or of motion, till inter- 
rupted by some external cause. But had we to state the 
dispositions of matter in the planetary system, we should in- 
stance a greater number of particulars. We should describe 
the arrangement of its various parts, whether in respect to 
situation, or magnitude, or figure— as the position of a large 
and luminous mass in the ceiitre, and of the vastly smaller 
but opaque maases which circulated around it but at such 
distances as not to interfere with each other, and of the still 
smaller secondary bodies which revolved about the planets : 
And we should include in this description the impulses in one 
direction, and nearly in one plane, given to the oifierent mo- 
ving bodies ; and so regulated, as to secure the movement 
of each, in an orbit of small eccentricity. The dispositions 
of matter in the planetary Bystem were fixed at the original 
setting up of the machine. The laws of matter were ordained 
for the working of the machine. The former, that is the dis- 
positions, make up the frame-work, or what ma^ be termed 
the apparatus of the system. The latter, that is the laws^ 
upholcf the performance of it 

10. Now the tendency of atheistical writers is to reason 
exclusively on the laws of matter, and to overlook its dispo- 
sitions. Could all the beauties and benefito of the astrono- 
mical system be referred to the single law of gravitBtioii» it 
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would greatly reduce the etren^h of the argument for a de- 
signing cause. La Place, as if to fortify still more the athe- 
ism of such a speculation, en^leavoured to demonstrate of this 
law — that in respect of its being inversely proportional to the 
square of the distance from the centre, it is an essential pro- 
perty of matter. La Grange had previously established — 
that but for such a proportion, or by the deviation of a thou- 
sandth part from it, the planetary system woiUd go into de- 
rangement—or, in other woixls, that the law, such as it is, 
was essential to the stability of the present mundane consti- 
tution. La Place would have accredited the law, the un- 
conscious and unintelligent law, that thing according to him 
of blind necessity, with the whole of this noble and beautiful 
result — overlooking what La Grange held to be indispensable 
as concurring elements in his demonstration of it— certain 
dispositions alon^ with the law — such as the movement of 
all the planets, nrst in one direction, second nearly in one 
plane, and then in nearly circular orbits. We are aware that 
according to the discoveries, or rather perhe4)s tothe guesses 
of some later analysts, the three last circumstances might 
be dispensed with; and yet notwithstanding, the planetary 
system, its errors stiH remaining periodical, would in virtue 
of the single law oscillate around a mean state that should 
be indestructible and everlasting. Should this come to be a 
conclusively settled doctrine in tne science, it will extenuate, 
vre admit, the argument fora designing cause in the forma- 
tion of the planetarium. But it will not annihilate that ar- 
fument — ^for there do remain certain palpable utilities in the 
ispositions as well as laws of the planetary system, acknow- 
ledged by all the astronomers; such as the vastly superior 
weight and quantity of matter accumulated in its centre, and 
the local establishment there of that great fountain of light 
and heat from which the surrounding worlds receive through- 
out the whole of their course an eauable dispensation. What 
a mal-adjustment would it have ueen, had the luminous and 
the opaque matter changed places in the firmament ; or the 
planets, by the eccentricity of their orbits, been subject to 
such vicissitudes of temperature, as would certainly, in our 
own at least, have entailed destruction both on the animal 
and vegeta.ble kingdoms. . 

1 1. But whatever defect or doubtfulness of evidence there 
may be in the mechanism of the heavens — ^this is amply made 
up for in a more accessible mechanism, near at hand. If 
2* 
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either the dispositkma of matter in the former mechanism be 
so few, or the demonstrable results of its single law be so 
independent of them, that the agencjr of design rather than 
of necessky or chance be less manifest than it otherwise 
would be in the astronomical system ; nothing on the other 
hand can exceed the force and concentration of that proo^ 
which is crowded to so marvellous a degree of enhancement 
within the limits of the anatomical system. It is this which 
enables us to draw so much weightier an argument for a God, 
from the construction of an eye than from the construction of 
a planetarium. And here it is quite palpable, that it is in the 
dispositions of matter more than in the laws of matter, where 
the main stren^h of the argument lies, though we hear much 
more of the wisdom of Nature's laws, than of the wisdom of 
her collocations.* Now it is true that the law of refraction 
is indispensable to the faculty of vision ; but the laws indis- 
pensable to this result are greatly outnumbered by the dis- 
positions which are indispensable to it — such as the rishtly 
sized and shaped lenses of the eye ; and the rightly placed 
retina spread out Ix^ind Xhem, and at the precise distance 
where the indispensable picture of external nature might be 
formed, and presented as it were for the information of the 
occupier within ; and then, the variety and proper situation 
of the numerous muscles, each entrusted with an important 

* This distinction between the laws and collocations of matter 
is overlooked by atheistical writers, as in the following specimen 
from the ' Systeme de la Nature' of Mirabaud. ' These prejudiced 
dreamers,' speaking of believers in a God, 'are in an extacyat 
the sight of the periodical motion of the planets ; at the order of 
4he stars ; at the various productions of the earth ; at the aston- 
ishing harmony in the component parts of uiimals. In that mo- 
mentnowever, they forget the laws of motion ; the powers of gra* 
vitation ; the forces of attraction and repulsion ; tney assign all 
these striking phenomena to unknown causes, of which they 
have no one substantive idea.* 

When Professor Robinson felt alarmed by the attempted de- 
monstration of La Place, that the law of gravitation was an es- 
sential property of matter, lest the cause of natural theology 
should be endangered hy it— he might have recollected that the 
main evidence for a Divinity lies not in the laws of matter, but 
in their collocations— because of the utter inadequacy in the ex- 
Isting laws to have originated the existing collocations of the ma- 
terial world. So that if ever a time was, when these collocations 
were notF—there is no virtue in the laws that can account for their 
commencement, or that supersedes the fiat of a Ck>d. 
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function, and all of them contributing to the power and per- 
fection of this curious and manifoldly complicated organ. It 
is not so much the endowment of matter with certam proper- 
ties, as the anunsement of it into certain parts, that bespeaks 
here the hand ofan artist ; and this will be foupd true of the 
anatomical structure in all its departments. It is not the mere 
chemical property of the gastric juice that impresses the be- 
lief of contrivance ; but the presence of the gastric juice, in 
the very situation whence it comes forth to act with advan- 
tage on the food, when received into the stomach, and there 
submitted to a d^cstive process for the nourishment of the • 
animal economy, it is well to distinguish these two things. 
If we but say ot ;natter that it is furnished with such powers 
as make it subservient to many useful results, we keep back 
the strongest and most unassailable part of the argument for 
a God. It is greatly more pertinent and convincing to say 
of matter, tliat it is distributed into such parts as to ensure a 
right direction and a beneficial application for its powers. 
It is not so much in the establishment of certain laws for 
matter, that wc discern the aims or the purposes of intelli- 
gence, as in certain dispositions of matter, that put it in the 
way of being usefully operated upon by tiie laws. Insomuch, 
that though we conceded to the atheist, the eternity of mat- 
ter, and the essentially inherent character of all its laws — ^we 
could still point out to him, in the manifold adjustments of 
matter, its adjustments of place, and figiire, and magnitude, 
the most impressive signatures of a Deity. And what a 
countlesa variety of such adjustments within the compass of 
an aniroed, or even a vegetable frame-work. In particular- 
what an amount and condensation of evidence for a God in 
the workmanship of the human body. What bru^ht and 
convincing lessqjis- of theology might man, (woula he but 
open hi? eyes,) read on his own person — ^that microcosm of 
divine art, where as in the sentences of a perfect epitome, he 
might trace in every lineament or member the nnger and 
authorship of the Godhead. 

12 In the performances of human art, the argument for 
design that is grounded on the useful dispositions of matter, 
stands completely disentangled from the ar^ment that is 
grounded on the useful laws of matter — for m every imple- 
ment or piece of mechanism constructed by the hands of mani 
it is in the latter apart from the former, that the indications 
of contrivance wtolly and exclusively lie. We do not ac- 
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credit man with the establishment of any laws for matter— - 
yet he leaves enough by which to trace the operations of his 
intelligence in the collocations of matter. He does not give 
to matter any of its properties ; but he arranges it into parts ; 
and by such arrangement alone, does he impress upon his 
workmanship the incontestable marks of design ; not in th^ 
he has communicated any powers to matter, but in that he 
iiM intelligently availed himself of these powers, and direct- 
ted them to an obviously beneficial result. The watch>maker 
did not give its elasticity to the main-spring, nor its regula- 
■ rity to the balance-wheel, nor its transparancy to the glassy 
nor the momentum of its varying forces to the levers of hie 
mechanism, — yet is the whole replete witb'the marks of in- 
telligence notwithstanding, announcing throughout the hand 
of a maker who had an eye on all these properties, and as- 
signed the right place and adjustment to each of them, in 
fashioning and bnnging together the parts of an instrument 
for the measurement and the indication of time. Now, the 
same distinction can be observed in all the specimens of na- 
tural mechanism* It is true that we accredit the author of 
these with the creation and laws of matter, as well as ita 
dispositions ; but this does not hinder its being in the latter 
and not in the former, where the manifestations of skill are 
most apparent, or where the chief argument for a divinity 
lies. The truth is, that mere laws, without collocations, 
would have afforded no security against a turbid and disor- 
derly chaos. One can imagine of all the substantive things 
which enter into the composition of a watch, that they may 
have been huddled together, without shape, and without col- 
location, into a little chaos, or confused medley ;— where, in 
full possession of all the properties which belong to the matter 
of the instrument, but without its dispositions, every evidence 
of skill would have been wholly obliterated. And it is even 
so with all the substantive things which enter into the com- 
position of a world. Take but their forms and collocations 
away from them, and this goodly universe would instantly 
lapse into a heaving and disorderly chaos — ^yet without strip- 
ping matter of any of its properties or powers. There might 
still, though operating with random and undirected activity, 
be tile laws of impulse, and gravitation, and magnetism, and 
temperature, and light, and the forces of chemistry, and even 
those phyBiolo^ieaTtendencies. which, however abortive in 
a state of primitive rudeness, or before the spirit of a God 
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moved on the face of. the watera, waited but a r^ht distri- 
bution of the parts of matter, to develope into theTuU effect 
and establishment of animal and veg^etable kingdoms. The 
thin^ wanted for the evolution of this chaos into an orUerlv 
and Dcneiicial system is not the endowing of matter witn 
right prooerties ; but the forming of it into things of right 
shape and magnitude, and the marshalling of these into right 
places. This last alone would suffice for l>ringing harmony 
out of confusion ; and, apart altogether from the first, or, 
without involving ourselves in the metaphysical obscurity 
of those questions which relate to the origination of matter, 
and to the distinction between its arbitrary and essential pro- 
perties, might we discern, in the mere arrangement of mat- 
ter, the most obvious and decisive signatures of the artist 
hand which has been employed on it. 

13. That is a fine generalization by the late Professor 
Robison, of Edinburgh, which ranges all philosophy into 
two sciences — one the science of contemporaneous nature ; 
the other, the science of successive nature. When the ma- 
terial world is viewed according to this distinction, the 
whole science of its contemporaneous phenomena is compre- 
hended by him under the general name of Natural History, 
which takes cognizance of all those characters in external 
nature that exist together at the instant, and which may be 
described without reference to time — as smell, and colour, 
and size, and weight, and form, and relation of parts, whe- 
ther of the simple morganic or more complex-organic struc- 
tures. But when the elements of time and motion are 
introduced, we are then presented with the phenomena of 
successive nature ; and the science that embraces these is, 
in contradistinction to the former, termed Natural Philoso- 
phy. This latter science may be separated or subdivided 
further into natural philosophy, strictly and indeed usually 
BO called, whose province it is to investigate those changes 
which take effect in bodies by motions that are sensible and 
measur^le ; and chemistry, or the science of those changes 
which take effect in bodies by motions which are not sensi- 
Ue or, at least, not measurable, and which cannot therefore 
be made the subjecU of matliematical computation or rea- 
•dning. This last, ai^ain, is capable of being still further 
partitioned into the science which investigates the changes 
efifected by means of insensible motion in all organic mat- 
ter, or cbemistiy strictly and usually so called s and the sci- 
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enee of phyiiolo^, whose province it is to investigate the 
like changes that take clace in organic bodies, whether of 
the animal or vegetable kingdoms. 

14. Or, the distinction between these two sciences of con- 
temporaneous and successive nature may otherwise be stated 
thus. The one, or natural history, is conversant with ob- 

1'ects — ^the other, or natural philosophy in its most compre- 
lensive meanin^^ is conversant with events. It is obvious 
that the dispositions of matter come within the province of 
the former science — while the laws of matter, or the va- 
• nous moving forces by which it is actuated, fall more pro- 
perly under the enquiries of the latter science. Now, adopt- 
ing this nomenclature, we hold it a most important assertion 
for the cause of natural theolo^, that should all the pre- 
sent arrangements of our existing natural history be de- 
stroyed, there is no power in the laws of our existing natural 
j)hilo8ophy to replace them. Or, in other words, if ever a 
time was, when the structure and dispositions of matter^ un- 
der the present economy of things were not — there is no 
force known in nature, and no combination offerees that can 
account for their commencement. The laws of nature may 
keep up the working of the machinery — ^but they did not 
and could not set up the machine. The human species, for 
example, may be upholden," through an indefinite series oi 
agesj by the establisned law of transmission — ^but were the 
species destroyed, there are no observed powers of nature 
by which it could again be originated. For the continuance 
of the system and of all its operations, we might imagine a 
sufficiency in the laws of nature ; but it is the first construc- 
tion of the system which so palpably calls for the interven- 
tion of an artificer, or demonstrates so powerfully the fiat 
and finger of a Qod. 

15. This distinction between nature's laws and nature's 
collocations is mainly lost sight of in those speculations of 
geology, the object of which is to explain the formatkin of 
new systems emer^ng from the wreck of old ones. They 
proceed on the sufficiency of nature's laws for building up 
the present economy of things out of the ruins of a former 
economy, which the last great physical catastrophe on the 
face of our earth had overthrown. Now, in these ruins^ 
viewed as materials for the architecture of a renovated 
world, there did reside all tlibse forces, by which the pro- 
cesses of the existing economy ore upholden ; but the geolo- 
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giatfl assign to. them a function wholly distinct from this, 
when they labour to demonstrate, that by laws, and laws 
alone, the frame-work of our existing economy was put tO' 

gather. It is thus that they would exclude the agency of a 
od from the transition between one system^ or one forma^ 
tion, and another, although it be precisely at such transition 
when this agency seems most palpably and peculiarly called 
for. We feel assured that the necessity for a divine inter- 
vention, and, of course, the evidence of it would have been 
more manifest, had the distinction between the laws of mat- 
ter and its collocations been more formally announced, or 
more fully proceeded on b/ the writers on natural theism. 
And yet it is a distinction that must have been present to 
the mind of our great Newton, who expressly affirms that a 
mechanism of wonderful structure could not arise by the 
mere laws of nature, in his third printed letter to Bentley, 
<he says, that " the growth of new aystema out of old ones^ 
without the mediation'of a divine power, seems to me ap- 
parently absurd ;'* and that *< the system df nature was set 
in order in the beginning, with respect to size, figure, pro- 
portions, and properties, by the counsels of Gkxi's own inteN 
ligence." In the last extracts, by his admission of the pro- 
perties along With the dispositions of matter, he somewhat 
confounds or disguises again the important distinction, which 
at times, he had clearly in his view.* 

16. But one precious fruit ©f the recent geological disco- 
veries may be gathered from the testimony which they af- 
ford to the destruction of so many terrestrial economies now 
gone by, and the substitution of the existing one in their 
place. If there be truth at all in the speculations of this sci- 
ence, there is nothing which appears to have been more con- 

• Towards the end of the third booTc of Newton's Optics, we 
have the following very distinct testimony upon this subject ; 
" For it became Him who created them to set them in order. And 
if he did so, it is uaphitosophical to seek for any other origin of 
the world, or to pretend that it mi^ht arise out of a chaos by the 
mere laws of nature ; though bema once formed, it may con. 
tinue by those laws for many ages.'* 

This disposition to resolve the collocations Into the laws of na. 
tare proves, in the expressive language of Granville Penn, how 
strenuously, not " physical science, but only some of its disci- 

Sles have laboured to exclude the Creator from the details of 
ia own creation ; straining every nerve of ingenuity to ascribe 
them (M to secondary causes," 
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cluaively established by them, than a definite origin or 
commencement for the present animal and vegetable races* 
Now we know what it is which upholds the whole of the 
physiological system that is now before our eyes, — even the 
euccesaive derivation of each individual member from a pa- 
rent of its own likeness ; but we see no force in nature, and 
no complication of forces which can tell us what it was that 
originated the system. It is at this passage in the history of 
nature, where we meet with such pregnant evidence for the 
interposition of a designing cause, — an evidence, it will be 
Been, of prodigious density and force, when we compute the 
immense number and variety of those aptitudes, whether of 
form or magnitude or relative position, which enter into the 
completion of an organic structure. It is in the numerical 
superiority of the distinct collocations to the disUnct laws of 
matter, that the superior evidence of the former lies. We 
do not deny that there is argument for a God in the number 
of beneficial, while, at the same time, distinct and indepen- 
dent laws wherewith matter is endowed. We only amrm 
a million-fold intensity of argument in the indefinitely great- 
er number of beneficial, and at the same time distmct and 
independent number of collocations whereinto matter has 
been arranged. In this respect the human body may be said 
to present a more close and crowded and multifarious inscrip- 
tion of the divinity, than any. single object within the com- 
pass of visible nature. It is instinct throughout with the evi- 
dence of a builder's hand ; and thus the appropriate men of 
science who can expound those dispositions of matter which 
constitute the anatomy of its frame-work, and which em- 
brace the physiology of its various processes, are on secure 
and firm vantage ground for an impressive demonstration. 

17. Now there are many res{>ects in which the evidence for 
a God, given forth by the constitution of the human body, dif- 
fers from the evidence given forth by the constitution of the hu- 
man spirit. It is With the latter evidence that we have more pe- 
culiarly to deal i but at present we shall only advert to a few of 
its distmct and special characteristics. The subject will at 
length open intogreater detail, and developement before us,^— 
yet a brief preliminary exposition may be useful at the outset, 
should it only convey some notion of the difiiculties and par- 
ticularities of the task which has been put into our hands. 

18. A leading distinction between the material and the 
mental fabrications is the fisur greater complexity of Che for- 
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filer, al least gnater to all httman otMenration. Into that 
ajfltem of meana which baa been formed for the object of 
aeeing) there enter at least twenty ee^arate contingeDeaea, the 
absence of any one of which would either derange the proper 
function of the eye, or altogether destroy it. l¥e have no 
access to aught like the observation of a mental stmetoraL 



.^ i stmetora, 

and all of which our coosciouaaess informs us is a aoecea- 
aion of mental phenomena. Now in these we are sensible 
of nothing but a very simple antecedent followed up^ and that 
generally on the instant, by a like simple cooseqoent. We 
have the feeling and still more the purpose of be»eTolenoe^ 
followed up by complacency. We have the feeling or pur^ 
pose, and still nK>re the execution of mnlienity, or rather 
the recollection of that execution, followed up by remorse. 
However manifold the apparatus may be which enables us 
to see an external object,— when the sight itself, instead of 
the consequent in a material succession, becomes the ante- 
cedent in a mental one ; or, in other words, when it passes 
from a material to a purely mental process ; then as soon, 
does it pass from the complex into the simple ; and, accord- 
ing^ v, the sight of distress is followed up, without the inter- 
veotlon of any curiously elaborated mechanism that we are 
at aU coDBcious of, by an immediate feeling of compassion. 
These examples will, at least, suffice to mark a strong dis- 
tinction between the two enquiries, and to show that the se- 
veral ar^ments drawn from each must at least be formed 
of very different materials. 

19. There are two distinct wa^s in which the mind can be 
viewed, and which constitute difierent mode's of conception, 
rather than diversities of substantial and scientific doctrine: 
The mind may eitlier be regarded as a congeries of different 
faculties ; or as a simple and indivisible substance, with the 
susceptibility of passing into different states. By the former 
mode of viewing it, the memory, and the judgment, and the 
conscience, and the will, are conceived of as so many distinct 
but co-existent parts of mind, which is thus represented to 
us somewhat in the light of an organic structure, having se- 
parate members, each for the discharge of its own appropri- 
ate mental function or exercise. By the latter, which we 
deem also the more felicitous mode of viewing it, these dis- 
tinct mental acts, instead of being referred to distinct parts of 
the mind, are conceived of aa distmct acU of the whole mind, 
inaomuch that the whole mind remembers, or the whole mmd 
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judges, or the whole mind wiJls, or, in short, the whole mind 
passes into various intellectual states or states of emotion, 
according to the circumstances by which at the time it is be- 
set, or to the present nature of its employment. We might 
thus either regard the study of mind as a study in contem- 
poraneous nature ; and we should then, in the delineation of 
Its various parts, be assigning to it a natural history, — or we 
might regard the study of mmd as a stud^ in successive na- 
ture ; and we should then, in the description of its various 
states, be assigning to it a natural philosophjr. When such 
a phrase as the anatomy of the human mind is employed by 
philosophers, we may safely guess that the former is tlie 
conception which they are mdined to form of it.* When 
such a phrase a^in as the physiology of the human mind 
is made use of. the latter is tl^ conception by which, in all 
probability, it has been suggested. It is thus that Dr. Tho- 
« mas Brown designates the science of mind as mental physi- 
obgy. With him, in fi&ct, it is altogether a science of se- 
quences, his very analysis being the analysis of reaults, and 
not of compounds. 

20. Now, in either view of our mental constitution there 
is the same strength of evidence for a Gkxl. It matters not 
for this, whether the mind be regarded as consisting of so 
many useful parte, or as endowed with as many useful pro- 
perties. It is die number, whether the one or other, of these — 
out of which the product is formed of evidence for a design- 
ing cause. The only reason wlw tlie useful dispositions of 
matter are so greatly more proline of this evidence than the 
useful laws of matter, is, that the former so greatly outnumber 
tlie latter. Of the twenty independent circumstances which 
enter into beneficial concurrence in the fiormation of an eye, 
that each of them should be found in a situation of optimism, 
and none of them occupving either an indifferent or a hurtful 
position — ^it is this which speaks so empliatically against tlie 
hypothesis of a random distribution, and for tlie hypothesis 
of an intelligent order. Yet this is but one out of the many 
like specimens, wherewith the animal economy thickens and 
teems in such marvellous profusion. By the doctrine of 

Erobabilities, the mathematical evidence, in this question 
etwecn the two suppositions of intelligence or chance, wUl 
be found, even on many a single organ of the human frame- 
* It is under this conception too that writers propose to kry 
down a map of the human facultiea 
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iRTork, to preponderate vastly more than a million-fold on the 
side of the former. We do not affirm of the iiuman mind 
that it is so destitute of all complication and variety, as to be 
deficient altogether in this sort of evidence. Let there be but 
six laws or ultimate facts in the mental constitution, with 
the circumstance of each of them being beneficial ; and this 
of itself would yield no inconsiderable amount of precise and 
calculable proof, for our mental economy being a formation 
of contrivance, rather than one that is fortuitous or of blind 
necessity. It will at once be seen, however, why mind, just 
from its greater simplicity than matter, should contribute so 
much less to the support of natural theism, of that definite 
and mathematical evicbnce "which is founded on combina- 
tion. 

21. But, although in the mental department of creation, 
the ar^ment for a Grod that is gathered out of such mate- 
rials, 18 not so strong as in the ower ^reat department — yet 
it does furnish a peculiar ar^ment of its own, whicl), though 
not grounded on mathematical data, and not derived from a 
lengthened and lo^cal process of reasoning, is of a highly 
effective and practical character notwithstanding. It has not 
less in it of the substance, though it may have greatly less 
in it of the semblance of demonstration, that it consists of 
but one step between the premises and the conclusion. It 
is briefly, but cannot be more clearly and emphatically ex- 
pressed than in the following sentence. — " lie that formed 
the eye, shall he not see 7 He that planted the ear, shcdl he 
not hear ? He that teacheth man knowledge, shall lie not 
know V* That the parent cause of intelligent beings shall 
be itself intelligent is an aphorism, which if not demonstrable 
in the forms of logic, carries in the very announcement of it 
a challenging power over the acquiescence of all spirits. It 
is a thin^ of instant conviction, as if seen in the light of its 
own evic^Bnce, more than a thing of lengthened and laborious 
proof. It may be stigmatized as a mere impression — never- 
theless the most of intellects go as readily along with it, as, 
they would from one contiguous step to another of many a 
stately argumentation. If it cannot be exhibited as the con- 
clusion ofa syllogism, it is because of its own inherent ri^ht 
to be admittad there as the major proposition. To proscribe 
every such truth, or to disown it from being truth, merely 
because incapable of deduction, would be to cast away the 
first principles of all reasoning. It would banish the autho- 
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rity of intuition, and so reduce all philosophy and knowledge 
to a state of universal scepticism — for what is the first depar- 
ture of every argument but an intuition, and what but a se- 
ries of intuitions are its successive stepping-stones? We 
should soon involve ourselves in helpless perplexity and 
darkness, did we insist on every thing being proved and on 
nothing being assumed— for veiJid assumptions are the ma- 
terials of truth} and the only office of argument is to weave 
them together into so manv pieces of instruction for the bet- 
tering or enlightening of tne species. 

22. That bund ana unconscious matter cannot, by any of 
her combinations, evolve the phenomena of mind, is a pro- 
position seen in its own immediate light, and felt to be true 
wiih all the speed and certainty of an axiom. It is to such 
truth, as being of instant and almost universal consent, that 
more than to any other, we owe the existence of a natuml 
theology amocig men : yet, because of the occult mysticism 
wherewith it is charged, it is well that ours is a case of such 
rich and various argument ; that in her service we can build 
up syllogisms, and expatiate over wide fields of induction, 
and amass stores of evidence, and. on the useful dispositions 
of matter alone, can ground such large computations of pro- 
bability in favour of an intelligent cause or maker for all 
thirds, as might silence and satisfy the reasoners. 

2^ But we forget that the object of the joint compositions 
which enter into this work, is not proneny to demonstrate 
the being but the attributes of God, and more especially His 
power, and wisdom, and goodness. We start from that point 
at which the intuitions and proofs of the question have per- 
formed their end of eonvinemg man that God is ; and from 
this point, we set forth on an enquiry into the character which 
belongs to him. Now this is an enquirr which the consti- 
tution of the mind, and the adaptation of that constitution to 
the external world, are pre-eminently fitted to illustrate. 
We hold that the material universe amnds decisive attesta- 
tion to the natural perfections of the Godhead, but that it 
leaves the question of his moral perfections involved in pro- 
foundest mystery. The machinery of a serpent's tooth, for 
the obvious infliction of pain and death upon its victims^ may 
speak as distinctly for the power and intelligence of its Ma^ 
ker as the maehinery of those teeth which, formed and in- 
serted for simple mastication, subserve the purposes of a 
Uaad and beneficent economy. An apparatus of suffering 
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and torture might famish as clear an indication of design 
though a design of cruelty, as does an apparatus for the mu 
ni^itration of eujoymeut furnish the indication also of design 
but a desio^n of benevolence. Did we confine our study to 
the material constitution of thino^s, we should meet with the 
enigma of many perplexing and contradictory appearances. 
We hope to make it manifest, that in the study of the mental 
constitution, this enigma is greatly alleviated, if not wholly 
done away ; and, at all events, that within our peculiar pro- 
vince there lie the most full and unambiguous demonstrations, 
which nature hath any where given to as, both of tlie bene- 
volence and the righteousness of Gk>d. 

24. If, in some respects, the phenomena of mind tell us 
less decisively than the phenomena of matter, of the exist- 
ence of God, they tell us far more distinctly and decisively 
of His atiribuies. We have already said that, from the sim- 
plicity of the mental svsteni, we met with less there of that 
evidence for design which is founded on combination, or on 
that right adjustment and adaptation of the numerous par- 
ticulars, which enter into a complex assemblage of things, 
and which are essential to some desirable fuimment. It is 
oot, therefore, through the medium of this particular evi- 
dence— the evidence which lies in combination ; that the phe- 
Qon^ena and processes of mind are the best for tellino" us of 
the Divine existence. But if otherwise, or p/eviously told 
of this, we hold them to be the best throughout all nature for 
telling us of the Divine character. For if once convinced, 
on distinct grounds, that God is, it matters not how simple 
the antecedents or the consequents of any particular succes- 
sion may be. it is enough that we know what the terms 
of the succession are, or what the effect is wherewitli Qod 
wilts any ^iven thing to be followed up. The character of 
the ordinauon, and so the character of the ordainer, depends 
on the tenos of tlie succession ; and not on the nature of that 
intervention or agency, whether more or less complex, by 
which It is brought about. And should either term of the 
succession, either the antecedent or consequent, be some 
moral feeling, or characteristic of tlie mind, then the inference 
cotnea to be a very distinct and decisive one. That the sight 
of distress, for example, should be followed up by compas- 
sion) is an obvious provision of benevAence, and not of cru- 
elty, on the part of Him who ordained our mental constitu- 
i^n. Again, that i| feeling of kindness in the heart should 
3* 
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be followed up by a feelings of eomplaceney in the heart, that 
in every viituous affection of the soul there should be so 
much to gladden and harmonize it, that there should always 
be peace within when there is conscious purity or rectitude 
within; and, on the other hand, that maligmty and licen- 
tiousness, and the sense of any moral transgression what- 
ever, should always have the effect of discomforting, anil 
sometimes even of agonizing the spirit of man— that such 
should be the actual workmanship and working oi our na- 
ture, speaks most distinctly, we apprehend, for the general 
righteousness of Him who constructed its machinery and 
established its laws. An omnipotent patron of vice would 
have given another make, and a moral system with other 
and opposite tendencies to the creatures whom he had formed. 
He would have established different sequences ; and, instead 
of that oil of gladness which now distils, as if from a secret 
spring of satisfaction, upon the upright ; and instead of that 
btt:ernes3 and disquietude which are now the obvious atten- 
dants on every species of delinquency, we should have had 
the reverse phenon\ena of a reversel3r constituted species, 
whose minds were in their state of wildest disorder when 
kindling with the resolves of highest excellence ; or were in 
their best and happiest, and most harmonious mood, when 
brooding over the purposes of dishonesty, or frenzied with 
the passions of hatred and revenge. 

25. In this special track of observation, we have at least 
the means or data for constructing a far more satisfactory 
demonstration of the divine attributes, that can possibW be 
gathered, we think from the ambiguous phenomena oi the 
external world. In other words, it will be. found that the 
mental phenomena speak more distinctly and decisively for 
the character of Ood than do the material phenomena of cre- 
atbn. And it should not be forgotten that whatever serves 
to indicate the character, serves also to confirm the existence 
of the Divine Being. For this character, whose signatures 
are impressed on Nature, is not an abstra^on, but must have 
residence on a concrete and substantive Being, who hath 
eommunicated a transcript of Himself to the workmanship 
of his own hands. It is thus, that, although in our assign- 
ed department there is greater poverty of evidence for a GkkI 
in as far as that evidS^ice is grounded on a sinful disposi- 
tion of parts,— yet, in respect of another kind of evidence, 
tliere is no suoh poverty^ for greatly more replete as we ho« 
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our Special department to be with the unequivocal tokens of 
a riioral character, we by that simple but strong ligament of 
proof which connects a character with an existence, can, in 
the study of mind alone, find a firm stepping-stone to the ex- 
istence of a God. Our universe is sometimes termed the 
mirror of Him who made it. But the optical reflection, what- 
ever it may be, must be held as indicating the reality which 
gave it birth ; and, whether we discern there the expression 
of a reiffning benevolence, or a reigning justice, these must 
not be dealt with as the aerial oir the &nci(ul personifications 
of qualities alone, but as the substantial eviaences of a just 
and benevolent, and, withal, a living God. 

26. But, in the prosecution of our assigned task, we shall, 
after all, meet witti much of that evidence, which lies in the 
manifold, and, withal, happy conjunction of many individual 
things, by the meeting together of which, some distinctly 
beneficial end is accomplished, brought about in that one way 
and in no other. For it ought further to be recollected, that, 
simple as the constitution of the human mind is, and pro* 
portionally unfruitful, therefore, as it may be of that argu- 
ment for a God, which is founded on the right assortment 
and disposition of many parts, or even of many principles ; 
yet, on studying the precise terms of the commission which 
has been put into our hands, it will be found that the mate- 
rials even of this peculiar argument lie abundantly within 
our province. For it is not strictly the mental constitution 
of man which forms the subject of our prescribed essay, but 
the adaptation to that constitution of extemal nature. We 
have to demonstrate, not so much that the mind is rightly 
constituted in itself, as that the mind is rightly placed in a 
befitting theatre for the exercise of its powers. It is to de- 
monstrate that the world and it8*various objects are suited 
to the various capacities of this inhabitant — this moral and 
intelligent creature, of whom we have to prove that the 
things which are around him beax a fit relation to the laws 
or tlie properties which are within him. There is ample room 
here for the evidence of collocation. Yet there remains this 
distinction between the mental and th6 corporeal economjr of 
man, that whereas the evidence is more nch and manifold 
in the bodily structure itself; than even in its complex and 
numerous adaptations to the outer world ;* the like evidence, 

* Yet Psley has a most interesting chapter on tbe adaptations 
of extersal nature to the human frame- work, though the main 
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in our peeoliar department, is maa^^re^ as afforded by the 8pb 
jective miod, when compared with the evidence of its various 
adjustments and fitnesses to the objective universe around it, 
whether of man's moral constitution to the state of human 
society, or of his intellectual to the various objects of physir 
cal investigation. 

27. Tiie great object of philosophy is to ascertain the sinir 
pie or ulthnate principles, into which all the phenomena of 
nature may by analvsis be resolved. But it often happena 
that in this attempt she stops short at a secondary law, which 
might be demonstrated by further analysis to be itself a com^ 
plez derivative of the primitive or elementary laws. Until 
this wo-k of analysis be completed, we shall often mistake 
what is eomp(Hiqa for what is simple, both in the philosophy 
of mind and the philosophy of matter — ^being frequently en.- 
poaed to intractable substances or intrcu^table phenomena in 
iioth. which long witlistand every effort that science makes 
for their decomposition. It is thus that the time is not yet 
come, and may never come, when we shall fully understand, 
what be all the simple elements or simple laws of matter ; 
and what be all the distinct elementary laws, or, as they have 
sonietimes been termed, the ultimate facts in the constitution 
of the human mind. But we do not need to wait for this 
communication, ere we can trace, m either department, the 
wisdom and beneficence of a Deity — ^for many are both the 
material aod'the mental processes which might be recognised 
as pregqant with utility, ^.nd so^ pregnant with evidence for 
a God, Joq^ before the processes themselves are analyzed. 
The truth is, that a secopdary law, if it do not exhibit any 
additional proof of design, in a distinct useful principle, ex- 
hibits that proof m a distmct and useful disposition qf parts, — 
for, generally speaking, ^ secondary law is the result of an 
operation by some primitive law. in peculiar and new cir- 
cumstances. For example, the law pf the tides is a secon- 
dftry lav, resolvable into one more general and elementary — 
even the law of gravitation. But we might imagine a state 
of things, in which the discovery pf this connection would 
have been impossible, -rr^as a sky perpetually mantled with 
a cloudy evelopemeut, which, while it did not intercept the 
light either of the sgn pr moon, still hid these bodies from 

rtrength and copiousness of bis argument lie in the anatomy of 
Jhc fruine-wurk itself. 
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our direct olMervation. In these circumstanee*, the law of 
tlie tides and the law of gpravitation, though identical in them- 
■elvee, could. not have been identified by us; and ao, we 
xnight have ascribed this wholeaoiae agitation of the sea and 
of the atmosphere to a distinct power or principle in nature — 
Affording the distinct indication of both a kind and intelligent 
Creator. Now this inference is not annihilated it is not even 
enfeebled by the discovery in question ; lor although tlie good 
au'isine from tides in the ocean and tides in the air, is not 
referable to a peculiar law— it is at least referable to a pecu- 
liar collocation. And this holds of all the useful secondary 
Jaws in the material world, if they cannot be alleged in 
evidence for the number of beneficial principles in nature — 
they can at least be alleged in evidence for the number of 
nature's beneficial arrangements. I£ they do not attest the 
multitude of useful properties, they at the least attest the 
multitude of useful parts in nature ; and ti-ieskill, guided by 
benevolence which has been put forth in the distribution of 
them. So thst long ere the philosophy of matter is perfected, 
or all its phenomena and its secondary laws have been re- 
solved into their original and constituent principles— may we, 
in their obvious and immediate utility alone detect as many 
separate evidences in nature as there are separate facts in 
nature, for a wise and lienevolent Deity. 

28. And the same will he found true of the secondary 
laws in the mental world,, which, if not as many distinct be- 
neficial principles in the constitutktn of the mind, are the ef- 
fect of as many distinct and beneficial arrangements in the 
objects or circumstances by which it is surrounded. We 
' have not to wait the completion of its still more subtle and 
difficult analysis, ere we come within sight of those varied 
indieationa of benevolent desig[n which are so abundantly to 
be met with, both in the constitutk>n of the mind itself; and 
in the adaptation thereto of external nature. Some thera 
are, for example, who contend that the laws of taste are not 
primitive but secondary : that our admiration of beauty in 
material objecu is resolvable into other and original emo- 
tions, and more especially, by means of the associating prin- 
ciple, into our admiration of moral excellence. J^et the 
justness of this doctrine be admitted ; and its only efferx on 
our peculiar argument is, that the benevolence of God in 
thvm multiplying our enjoyments, instead of being; indicated 
by a distinct law £>r suiting the human mind to the objects 
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which surround it, is indicated both by the distribution of 
these objects and by their investment with such qualities as 
suit them to the previous constitution of the mind — that be 
bath pencilled them with the very colours, or moulded them 
into the very shapes which suggest either the graceful or 
the noble of human character; that he hath imparted to the 
violet its hue of modesty, and clothed the lily in its robe of 
purest innocence, and given to the trees of the forest their 
respective attitudes of strength or delicacy, and made the 
whole face of nature one bright reflection of those virtues 
which the mind and character of man had originally radiat- 
ed, if it be not by the implantation of a peculiar law in 
raind, it is at 4east by a peculiar disposition of tints and 
forms in external nature, that he hath spread so diversified 
a loveliness over the panorama of visible things ; and thrown 
so many walks of enchantment around us ; and turned tbe 
sights and the sounds of rural scenery into the ministers of so 
Biuch and such ezciuisite enjoyment; and caused the outer 
world of matter to image forth in such profusion those va- 
rious qualities, which at first had pleased or powerfully af- 
fected us in the inner world of consciousness and thought. 
It is by the modifying operation of circumstaneesthat a pri- 
mary is transmuted into a secondary law ; and if the bles- 
sings which we enjoy under it cannot be ascribed to the in- 
sertion of a distinct principle in the nature of man, they can 
at least be ascribed to a useful disposition of circumstances 
in the theatre around him. 

29. It is thus that philosophical discovery, which is felt by 
many to enfeeble the argument for a God, when it reduces 
two or more subordinate to simpler and anterior laws, docs 
in fact leave that argument as entire as before— for if, by 
analysis, it diminish the number of beneficial properties m 
matter, it replaces the injury which it may be supposed to 
have done in this way to the cause of theism, by presenting 
us with as great an additional number of beneficial arrange- 
ments in nature. And further, it may not be out of place to 
observe, that there appear to be two distinct ways by which 
an artificer might make manifest the wisdom of his contri- 
\nnces. He may either be conceived of, as forming a sub- 
stance and endowing it witb the fit properties^ or as finding 
a substance with certain given projicrtics, and arranging it 
mto fit dispositions for the accomplishment of some dcsirabe 
end. Both the former and the latter of thdse we ascriLc to 
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the divine aitificer-K>f whom we imagine, that Re is the 
Creator as well aa the Disposer of all things. It is only 
the latter that we can ascribe to the human artificer, who 
creates no substance^ and ordains no property ; but finds the 
substance with all its properties ready made and put into 
his hands, as the raw material out of which he fashions and 
rears his structures of various design and workmanship. 
Now it is a commonly received, and has indeed been raised 
into a sort of universal maxim, that the highest property of 
wisdom is to achieve the most desirable end, or ttie greatest 
amount of good, by the fewest possible means, or by the 
simplest machinery. When this test is applied to the laws 
of nature— then we esteem it, as enhancing the manifesta- 
tion of intelligence, that one single law, as gravitation, should, 
as from a central and commanding eminence, suborUiiiute 
to itself a whole host of moat important phenomena ; or that 
from one great and parent property, so vast a family of be- 
neficial consequences should spring. And when the same 
test is applied to the dispositions, whether nature or art-~ 
Chen it enhances the manifestation of wisdom, When some 
great end is brought about with a less complex or cumber- 
some instrumentality, as often takes place in the simpli- 
fication of ma^shines, when, by the device of some in^- 
nious ligament or wheel, the apparatus is made equalljr, 
pel haps more effective, whilst less unwieldy or less intri- 
cate than before. Yet there is one way in which, ah>ng 
with an exceeding complication in the mechanism, there 
might be given the impression, of the very highest skill and 
capacity luiving been out forth on the contrivance of it. It 
is when, by means ot a very operose and complex instru- 
mentality, the triumph of art has been made all the more 
conspicuous, by a very marvellous result having been ob- 
tained out of very unpromising materials. It is tru^ that, 
in this case too^ a still higher impression of skill would be 
given, if the same or a more striking result were arrived .-U, 
even after the intricacy of the machine had been reduced, by 
some happy device, in virtue of which, certain of its parts 
or circumvolutions had been superseded ; and thus, with- 
out injury to the final efifect, so much of the complication 
Jiad been dispensed with. Still, however, the subBtanoe» 
-whether of the machine or manufacture, may be conceived 
flo very mtractable as to put an absolute limit on any fur* 
ther simplification, or as to create an abwluu meoewity for 
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all the manifold contrivance which had been eznendedon it. 
When this idea predomiuates in the miiid^then all th« 
complexity which we may behold does not reduce our ad- 
miration of the artist, but rather deeoeos the sense that we 
have, both of the reconditeness of his wisdom, and of the 
wondrous vastness and variety of nis resources. It is the 
extreme wideness of the contrast, between the sluggishness 
of matter and the fineness of the results in physiology, whieh 
so enhances our veneration for the great Architect of Na- 
ture, when we behold the exquisite organizations of the ani- 
mal and vegetable kingdoms.* The two exhibitions are 
wholly distinct from each other — ^yet each of them may be 
perfect in its own way. The first is held forth to us, when 
one law of pervaikig generality is found to scatter a my- 
riad of benencent consequences in its train. The second is 
held forth, when , by an infinite com()lexity of means, a 
countless variety of expedients with their multiform combi- 
nations, some one design, such as the upholding of life in 
plants or animals is accomplished. Creation presents us in 
marvellous profusion with specimens of both these — ^at once 
confirming tne doctrine, and illustrating the significancy of 
the expression in which Scripture haui conveyed it to us, 
when It tells of the manifold wisdom of God. 

30. But while, on a principle already often recognised, 
this multitude of necessary conditions to the accomptisnmem 
of a given end, enhances the argument for a God^ because 
each separate condition reduces the hypothesis of chance t« 
a more violent improbability than before ; yet it must not be 
disguised tliat there is a certain transcendental mystery 
which it has the effect of aggravating, and which it leaves 
unresolved. We can- understand the complex machinery 
and the circuitous processes to which a human artist must 
resort, that he might overcome the else uncomplying obsti- 
nacy of inert matter, and bend it in subserviency to his spe- 
cial designs. But that the Divine artist who first created 
the matter and ordained its laws, should find the same com- 
plication necessary for the accomplishment of his purposes ; 
that such an elaborate workmanship, for example, should 
be required to. establish the functions of sight and hearing 
in the animal economy, is very like the lavish or osteosibla 

*Dr. Fsley wonld state the problem thus. The laws of matter 
being given, so to organize it, as tliat ft shall produce or sustain 
the phenomena, whether of vegetation or of life. 
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ingtmuty of a fieinff employed in conquering «he difficQlty 
mich himself h^d raised. It is true^ the one munediate 
purpose is served by it which we have iust noticed,— that 
•f presenting, as it were, to the eye of enquirers a more 
manifold inscription of the Divinity. But ifT instead of be- 
ing the object or inference, it had pleased God to make him* 
■ell the object of a direct manifestation, then for the mere 
purpose of hecomine known to his creatures, this reflex or 
circuitous method of revelation would have been altogether 
uncalled for. That under the actual system of creation, 
and with its actual proofs, he has made his existence most 
decisively known to us, we most thankfully admit. But 
when question is made between the actual and the conceiv- 
able systems of creation which Qod mijght have emanated, 
we are forced to confess, that the very circumstances which, 
in the existing order of thiols, have brightened and enhanc- 
ed the evidence of His bemg, have also cast a deeper se- 
crecy over what may be. termed the general policy of Hia 
government and ways. And this is but one of the many 
difficulties, which men of unbridled speculation and unob- 
servant of that sound ])hilosophy that keeps within the li- 
mits of human observation, wul nnd it abundantly possible 
to conjure up on the field of natural theism. It does look 
an impracticable enigma that the. Omnipotent Grod, who 
could have grafted all the capacities of thought and feeling 
on an elementary atom, should have deemed fit to incorpo- 
rate the hutnan soul in the midst of so curious and compli- 
cated a frame-work. For what a variegated structure is 
xnan*s animal economy. What an apparatus of vessels and 
bones and ligaments. Wbal^ complex mechanism. What 
an elaborate chemistry. What a multitude of parts in the 
anatonby, and of processes in the physiology of this mar- 
vellous system. What a medley, we had almost said, what 
a package of contents. What an unwearied play of secre- 
tions and circulations and other changes incessant and innu- 
merable. In short, what a laborious complication ; and all 
to uphold a living principle, which, one might think, could 
by a simple fiat of omnipotence, have sprung forth at once 
from the great source and centre of the spiritual system, and 
mingled with the world of spirits— just as each new particle 
of light is sent forth by the emanation of a sunbeam, to play 
and glisten amone the fields of radiance 

31. Bat to recall ourselves from this digression among ihe 
4 
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possibilities of what mi^ht have been, to the realities of tiM 
mental system, sach as it actually is. Ere we bring the Tenr 
fi^eneral observations of this chapter to a closCj we would 
Driefly notice an analogy between the realities or the mental 
and those of the corporaal system. The enauirert mto the 
latter have (bund it of substantial benefit to their seiSDce, to 
have mixed up with the prosecution of it a reference to final 
causes. Their reasoning on the likely uses of a port in anato- 
my, has, in some instances, suggested or served as a guide 
to speculations, which have been at length verified by a dis- 
covery. We believe, in like manner, tSeit reasoning on tho 
likely or obvious uses of a principle in the constitution of tha 
human mind, might lead, if not to the discovery, at least to 
the confirmation of important truth — ^not perhaps in tha 
science itself but in certain of the cognate sciences which 
stand in no very distant relation to it. For example, wa 
think it should rectify certain errors which have been com- 
mitted both in jurisprudence and political economy, if it can 
be demonstrated that soma of the nndoubtedlawaof huraaD 
nature are traversed by them ; and so, that violence is there-' 
by done to the obvious designs of the Author of Nature. Wa 
shall not hold it out of place, though we notice one or two 
of these instances, by which it might be seen that the mental 
philosophy, when studied in connection with the palpable 
views of Him by whom ail its principles and processes wera 
ordained, is fitted to enlighten the practice of legislation, and 
more especially to determine the wisdom of certain arrange- • 
ments which have for their object the economic well-being 
of society. 

32. We feel tha anluousnesi of our peculiar task, imd tha 
feeling is not at all alleviated by our sense of its surpassing 
dignity. The superiority of mind to matter has often been 
the theme of eloquence to moralists. For what were all tha 
wonders of the latter and all its glories, without a spectator 
mind that could intelligently view and that could tastefully 
admire them 7 Let every e;re be irrevocably closed, and this 
were equivalent to the entire annihilation in nature of tha 
element of light ; and in like manner, if the light of all con- 
scbusness were put out in the world of minoTthe world of 
matter, thotigh as rich in beauty, and in the means of bene- 
volence as before, were thereby reduced to a virtual nonen- 
tity. In these circumstances, the lighting up again of even 
but one mind would restore its being, or at least its signifi- 
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eaney to tbit lyitem of materialiiin, which, untouched it- 
self mi jaM been desolated of all those beines in whom it 
could kaodle refleetioo, or to whom it could minister the 
sense of enjoyment. It were tantamount to the second ere- 
ation, of it,-^or. in other words, one living intelligent spirit 
is of higher rDciDonhig and mightier import than a dead uni- 
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PART L 

0« TU AOAVTATlOir OP SXTIftKAL HATVBI TO THB MO- 
- BAL OOHDITION OT MAM. . 



CHAPTER L 

On tke Sitprtmaejf cf QmtciMee, 

1. An alNrtraet ijoetftioo in morals is distiDet from a ques- 
tkm respectiiigthe eomtitiition of man's moial nature { and 
the former ought no more to be confounded with the latter, 
than the truths of geometry with the faculties of the reason- 
ing mind which eomprehends them. The virtuousness of 
justice was a stable doctrine in ethieal science, anterior to 
the existence of the species ; and would remain so, though 
the species were destroyed— -jiist as much as the propertieB 
of a triangle are the enduring stabilities of mathematical 
■eience; Sad that, though ho matter had been created to 
exemplify the positions or the fibres of geometrjr. The ob- 
jeetive nature of virtue is one thiojg^. The subjeetire nature 
of the human mind, by which virtue is felt and recognised, 
is another. It is not m>m the former, any^ more than from 
the eternal truths of geometry, that we eandemonstrete the 
existence or attributes of Ood— but from the latter, as be- 
longing to the facts of a creation emanatinr from His wDI, 
andtherefore bearini^ upon it the stamp of His character. 
The nstnre and oonatttntaon of virtue form a distinct lubjeet 
of enquffy from the nature and constitution of the human 
niod. virtue is not a creation ci the Divine will but has 
had everlasting residenee in the nature of the Godhead. 
TlieaiBd of man is a creation; and therefore indicateiL by 
its eharaoleriBtics, the character of Him, to the fist and the • 
forthgoing of whose win it owes its existence. We must 
flrequenUy, in the coutm of this discussion, advert to the 
principles of ethics ; but it is not on the system of ethieal 
doctrine that our argument oroperly is founoed. It ii on the 
phenomena and the laws of actual human nature, whieh ilp 
■el^ ooa of the great facts of creation, may be regardedllki 
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all its factsi as bearing^ on it the impreM of that mind wlucli 
gave birth to cifeation. 

2. But further. It id not onl^T not with the syitem of 
ethical doctrine-»it is not eten with the full eyatem of the 
philosophy of our nature that we have properly to do. Oil 
this last there is still a numbet of unsettled Questions ; bat 
our peeuliar argument does not need to wait tor the oonclu* 
■ive determination of (hem. Por elample, there is many a 
controversy among philosopheni respecting the primary and 
secondary laws of the human constitution. Now, if'^it be 
an obviously beneficial laW| it carries evidence for a God. 
in the mere existence and operation of it, independently off 
the rank which it holda or of the relation in whifih k stands 
to the other principles ot oar internal mechanism. It is thus 
that there may, >at one and the teme tiine^ be grounded oit 
the law in ouestion a clear theological inference t and vet 
there may be associated With it an obscure philOiOphical 
■peculation. It is well that we sepefate these two ; and, 
more especially, that the decisive attestation given by any 
part or phenomenon of our nature to the Divine goOcbei% 
shall not be involved in the mist and metaphysical perpleaci* 
iy of other reasonings, the object of which is altogether difl* 
tuct and separate from our own. The facts of we human 
constitutionu apart altogether from the philosophy of their 
causation, demonstrate the wisdom and benevolence of Him 
who fraoied it; and while it is our part to ioUow the li|ri)t 
of this philosophy, as &r as the lightand the guidance ot it 
are surei we are not, in those cases, whenthannal cause is 
obvious as dav, though the proximate efficient cause should 
be hidden in deepest my8tei7,^we are not, on this accomiti 
to conftmnd darkness with Ught, or light with darknesi. 

3. By attenrliitf throughout to this observatieu, we shall 
be saved fnmi a tmusanairrelevancies as well as obscurities 
of argoinent i and it is an observation pecollarly apjplieablei 
in announcing that great factor phenomenon of minotWhich» 
for many reason^ dioukl hold a foremost place in our da- 
mottstration^we mean the felt supremacy of conscienee. 
Philosophers there ara who have attempted to resolve this 
foct into ulterior or ultimate ones in the mental coostitvK 
tion { and who have denied to the foctilw a place among 
its original and uncompounded principles. Sir James 
Macinfesh tells us of the generstion of human conscience t 
and, not merely states, bat endeavours to explam ths phe- 
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nomenon of its felt supremacy within us* Dr^ Adam Smith 
Idso assigns a pedig;ree to our moral judgments i but, with 
all b\B peculiar notions respecting the origin of the awards 
of coDBcience, be never once disputes their authority j ori 
Ihat, bv the general consent of manJ^nd) this authority is^ 
in tendment and opinion al least, conceded to themk* It is 
somewhat like an antnjuarian controversy respecting the 
first formation and subsequent historibal changes of some 
certain court of government) the rightful authority of whose 
deeisionB and acts is, at the same time) fully recognized^ 
And MS philosophetrs have disputed regarding the court of 
ocHoscisnee^'Kif what materials it is constructed, and by Wlat 
liDft of genealogy from the anterior principles of our nature 
fit has sprung^ Yet most of these have admitted the prop^ 
er right of sovereignty which behings to it j its legitimate 
tolace as the jaaaster and the arbiter, over all the appeutes and 
desires and pratical fbrces of human nature^ Or, if any 
have dared the singularity of denying this, they do so ip (^ 
upeitien to the general seuse and general language of man** 
kind) Whose very modes of speech compel tnem to affirm 
that the biddings of conscience are of paramoimt authority 
— iu peculiar office being to tell what all men should, or all 
men ought to do^ 

€, The proposition, however, which we are now urgingi 
» 0Dt that the obligations of virtue are bindings but that man 
ham a conseience which tells him that they are so>^not that 
justice and truth and humanity are the dogmata of the ab^ 
etract moral systemt but that they are the dictates of man's 
moral nature^not tnat in themselves they are the copsti* 
tueat parts of moral rectitude, but that there is a voice witliin 
every heart which thus pronounces on them. It is not with 

* < Upon whatever,*^ obsenres l>r. Adam Smith, " We suppose 
rdr ttoral fkculties to be founded, whether upon a certain modi* 
lleAtifHi of reason, upon an original instinct callea a moral sense. 
or upon some other principle of oar nature, it cannot be doubted 
that they were given us for the diMCtion of our conduct in this 
]ife» They earry along with them the most evident badges of this 
authority, which denote that they were set up within as to be the 
■opreme arbiters of all our actions^ to superintend all oar sen* 
see, passions and appetites, and to Judge how far each of them 
was either to be indulged or restrained, it is the peculiar office 
of these faculties to Judge, to bestow censiure or applause upon 
•U Um ether principles of our nature. 

Z^SM-y qf Moral Stntinnnt^, Part iii» dbap. v» 
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the coiwUtQticm of morality, viewed objectively, as a systeni 
or theory of doctrine, that we ha^e proberly to do i but with 
the constitution of nian*s spirit, viewed as the subject of eer- 
tain phenomena and lawcK-and, more particularly, with » 
great psychological fact in human nature, namely the hom- 
age rendered by it tt the supremacy of conscience. In a 
word, it is not of a category, nut of a creation that we ar« 
speaking. The one can tell us nothing of the divine cha- 
racter, while the other might afford most distinct and decisive 
indications of it. We could found no demonstration what- 
ever of the divine purposes, on a mere ethical, any nidre than 
we could, on a logical or mathematical category. But it is 
very different with an actual creation, whether in mind or 
m matter— a mecfaamism of obvious contrivance^ and whose 
workings and tendencies, therefore, must be referred to the 
design, and so to the disposition or character of that Bein^, 
whose spirit hath deviera and whose fin^rs have framed it. 
5. And nether do we urge the proposition that conscience 
has in every instance, the actual direction of human afiaira, 
for this were in the face of ail experience, b is not that every 
roan obeys her dictates, but that every man feels he ou^ht 
to obey tncm. These dictates are often in life and practice 
disregarded ; so that conscience is not the soveiei^ ae/aeto. 
Still there is a voice within the hearts of all which asserts 
that conscience is the sovereign de jtare s that to her belong;a 
the comtnand rightfully, even though she do not possess it 
actually. In a season of national anarchy, the actual pefwer 
and the legitimate authority are often disjoined firom each 
other. The lawful ttHmarcn may be dethroned^ and so lose 
the might*, while he continues to possess^hay, while he 
may be acknowledged throughout his kingdom to possess 
the right of sovereignty. The distinction still is made, even 
under this rei^ of violence, between the usurper and the 
lawful sovereign ; and there is a similar distinction among 
the powers and principles of the human constitution, when 
an insurrection takes place of the inferior against the supe- 
rior ; and conscience, after being dethroned from her place 
of mastery and control, is atill fdt to be the superior, or ra- 
ther supreme faculty of our nature notwithstanding. She 
may have &llen from her dominion, yet still wear the bad- 
ges of a fallen sovereign, having the acknowledged right of 
aalhority, though the power of enforcement has been wrested 
away from her. She may be outraged in all her prerega- 
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tivds by the lawless appetites of our nature, --4)ut nof witli* 
out the accompanying sense within of an outrag^e and a 
wrong having been inflicted, and a reclaiming voice from 
thence which causes itself to be heard and which remon- 
strates against it. The insurgent and inferior principles of 
our constitution may, in the uproar of their wild mutmy, lift 
a louder and more effective voice than the small still voice 
of conscience. They have the mig^ht but not the rio^ht. 
Conscience, on the other hand, is Telt to have the ri^ht 
though not the mights- the legislative office being that which 
properly belongs to her, though the executive power should 
be wanting to enforce her enactments. It is not the reigning 
but the rightful authority of conscience that w& under the 
name of her supremacy, contend for ; or. rather the fact that, 
by the consent of all our higher principles and feelings, this 
rightful authority is reputed to be hers ; and, by the general 
concurrenoe of mankind awarded to her. 

6. And here it is of capital importance to distinguish be- 
tween an original and proper tendency, and a subsequent 
aberration. This has been well illustrated by the regulator 
of a watch, whose office and primary design, and that ob- 
viously announced by the relation in which it stands to the 
other parts of the machinery, is to control the velocity of 
its movements. And we should still perceive this to have 
been its destination, even though, by accident or decay, it 
had lost the power of command which at the first belonged 
to it. We should not misunderstand the purpose of its maker, 
although, in virtue of some deterioration or derangement 
which the machinery had undergone, that purpose were 
now frustrated. And we could discern the purpose in the 
very make and constitution of the mechanism. We might 
even see it to be an irregular watch ; and yet this needs not 
prevent us from seeing, that, at its original &,brication, it 
was made for the purpose of moving regularly. The mere 
existence and position of the regulator might suffice to indi* 
cate this,--although it had become powerless, either from 
the wearing of the parts, or from some extrinsic disturbance 
to which tne instrument had been exposed. The regulator, 
in this instance, may be said to have the right, though not 
the power of command, over the movements of the time- 
, piece ; yet the loss of the power has not obliterated the ves- 
tiges ox the riff ht; so that, by the inspection of the machin- 
ery alone, we ooth learn the injury which has been done to 
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it, and the condition In which it originally i»tmo from tiM 
hand of iu maker — a condition of actual as well as rightfiil 
Bupremacy, on the part of the regulator,^ over all ite move- 
mcnta. And a similar discovery ma^ be made, by examt- 
nation of the various paru and principles which make up 
the moral system of man z for we see various parts and prin- 
ciples thsre. We see Ambition, having power for its ob- 
ject, and without the attainment of which it is not satisfied | 
and Avarice, having wealth for its object, without the attain- 
ment of which it is not satisfied ; and Benevolence, haviiw 
for iu object the ^d of others, without the attainment « 
which it Is not satisfied ; and the love of Ueputation, havixuf 
tor its object their applause, without which it is not satisn- 
ed ; and lastly, to proceed no further in the enumeration, 
Conscience, which surveys and superintends the whole man, 
whose distinct and appropriate object it is to have the entire 
control both of his inward desires and outward doings, and 
without the attainment of this it is thwarted from its proper 
aim, and remains unsatisfied. Each appetite, or afiectioQ 
of our nature, has its own distinct object ; but this last is 
the object of Conscience, which may be termed the moral 
afiection. The place which it occupiea or rather which it 
is felt that it should occupy, and which naturally belongs 
to it, is that of a governor, claiming the superiority, and ta- 
king to itself the direction over all the other powers and pas- 
sions of humanity. If this superiority be denied to it, tnere 
is a felt vblence done to the whole economy of man. The 
sentiment is, tliat the thing is not as it should be : and even 
after conscience is forced, m virtue of some subsequent de- 
rangement, from this station of rizhtful ascendency, we can 
still distinguish between what is the primitive design 6r ten- 
dency, and what is the posterior aberration. We can per- 
ceive, in the case of a deranged or distempered watch, thsft 
Che mechanism is out of order; but even then, on the bars 
examination of its workmanship^ and more especially from 
the place and bearing of its regulator, can we pronounce 
that it vras made for moving regularly. And in like man- 
ner, on the bare inspection ofour mental economy alone, and 
more particularly from the place which conscience has there, 
can we, even in the com of the man who refiises to obey its 
dictates, affirm that he was made for walking conscientiously. 
7. The distinction which we now labour to establish 1m- 
tween conscience and the other principles of our nature^ 
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does not retpect the actual force or prevalenee which majr, 
or may not, aeverall^r belong to thsm. It respecu the uni< 
verwU judgment which, b}r the very constitution of our na- 
' tore, is passed on the question of Tightne ss on the question, 
which of all these should have the prevalence, whenever 
there happens to be a contest between them. All which we 
affirm is, that if conscience prevail over the other principles, 
then every man is led, by the very make and mechanism of 
his internal econotny, to feel that this is as it oo^ht to be ; 
or, if these others prevail over conscience, that this is not as 
it ought to be. One, it is generally felt, may be too ambi- 
tiouSj or too much set on wealth and fame, or too resentful 
of injury, or even too ficile in his benevolence, when carried 
to the length of being injudicious and hurtful ; but no one is 
ever felt, if he have sound and enlightened views of morali- 
ty, to be too conscientious. When we affirm this of eon- 
science, we but concur in the homage remlered to it by all 
men. as being the rightful, if not the actual superior, among 
all the feelings and Acuities of our nature. It is a truth, 
perhaps, too simple for being reasoned ; Init this is because, 
like many of the most imj^ortant and undoubted certaimies 
of human belief, it is a truth of instant recognition. When 
stating the supremacy of conscience, in the sense that we 
have explained it, we but state what all men feel ; and our 
only argument, in proof of the assertion, is— our only argu- 
ment can be, an appeal to the experience of all men. 

8. Bishop Butler has often been spoken of as the first dis- 
eoteter of this gpreat principle in our nature ; though, per- 
haps, no man can properly be said to discover what all 
men are conscious of. But certain it is, that he is the first 
who hath made it the subject of a full and reflex cognizance. 
It forms the argument of his three first sermons, in a vo- 
lume which may safely be pronounced, the most precious 
repository of sound ethical principles extiint in any lan- 
guage. The authority of oonscience, says Dugald Stewart, 
** alUioOgh beautifulljr described by many of tte ancient mo- 
ralists, was not sufficiently attended to by modem writers, 
OS a fundamental pnnoiple in the science of ethics, till the 
time of Dr. Butler.** It belongs to the very essence of the 
principle, that we clearly distinguish, between what we find 
to be the actual force of conscience, and what we feel to be 
its rightful authority. These two may exist in a state of 
separation from each other just f|s in a Civil GU^vernasent, 
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the reigning power may> in seasons of anarcliy, be disKVer- 
ed from that supreme court or magistrate to whom it right- ' 
fully bebngs. T^o mechaajsm of a political fetbric is not 
adequately or fully described by the mere enumeration of 
its parts. There must also enter mto the description, the ro- 
lation which the pans bear to each other; and more espe- 
cially, tho paramount relation of rightful ascendeney and 
direction, wnich that part, in which the functions ot Go- 
vernment are vested, bears ta the whole. Neither is the me* 
chaniam of man's personal constitution fully or adequately 
describecl, by merely telling us in succession the several 
parts of which it is composed— ^is the passions, and the ap- 
petites, and the afiections, and the moral sense, and the in- 
tellectual capacities, which make up this complex and va- 
riously gifted creature. The particulars of his mental sys- 
tem must not only be stated, each in their individuality; 
but the bearing or connexion which each has with the rest — 
else it is not described as a 49y8tem at all. In making out 
this description, we should not only not overlook the indi- 
vidual faculty of conscience, but we must not overlook its 
relative place onJoug the other feelings and faculties of our 
nature. Tliat place is .the place of command. What con- 
science lays claim to is the mastery or regulation over the 
whole man. Each desira of bur nature rests or terminates 
in its own appropriate object, as the love of fame in applause, 
or hunger in food, or revenge in the infliction of pom upon 
its object, or affection for another in the happiness and com- 
pany of the beloved ioclividual. But the obieci of the mo- 
ral sense is to arbitrate antl du«ct among aU these propetn- 
sities. It claims the station and the prerogative of a mis- 
tress over them. Its peculiar office is that of superinten- 
dence, and there is a certain feeling of violence or disorder, 
wlien the mandates which it issues m this capacity, are nor 
carried into effect. , Every afiectioo in our nature is appeased 
by the object that is suited to JL The object of conscience 
is the subordination of the whole to its (iictates. Without 
this it remains unanpeased, and as if bereft of its rights. 
It is not a single faculty, taking its own separate and un- 
connected place among the other feelings and f&culties 
which belong to us. Its proper place is that of a gpiide or 
a governor. It is the ruhng power in our nature ; and its 

E roper, its legitimate business, is to prescribe that man shaU 
e as he ought, and do as he ought. But instead of exp^ 
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ttadng any further at presem in lattmage of oar own. i^ 
MB here iwlmit a few brief seittences fr^ BUttor hin»el£tlSe 
great and invaluable expounder both of the humancoSaST 
Uon, and of moral science. « That principle by ww3nl» 
survey, and either approve or dieapprovijour own towL 
temper, wid actions, la not only to be considered as what in 
Its turn 18 to have some influence, which may be said of 

1TSSJ.I?^°°>°^^^*^^*PP^^- butlike^aibeii 
superior ; as from its very nature manifestly daimimr sup? 
nority over all others : insomuch that you cannot form a no- 
uon of this feculty conscience, without taking in judgment 
direction and superintendency This is a cSurtiuicnt part 
of the idea, that is of the faculty itself: and to preside aod 
govern, from the very economy and constitution of man, be- ' 
longs to it. Had it strength, as it has right ; had itpower, 
as It 1ms majaifest authority ; it would absolutely govgni the 
world." "This faculty was placed within us tifc our pro. 
per g^overnor; to direct and regulate all under prioci5es, 
posBions, and motives ©faction. This is its right and offiS 
Thus sacred n Us authority. And how often soever men 
violate and rebelliously refuse to submit to it, for supposed 
interest which they cannot otherwise obtain, or for the inke 
of passion which they cannot otherwise gratify ; this makes 
no alteration as to the natural right and ojke of conscience. 
9. Now It is in these phenomena of Conscience that Na- 
ture otters to us, far her strongest argument, for the moral 
cMracterofGod. Had He been an unrighteous Being him- 
self, would He have given to this the obviously supcnor fa- 
culty m man, so distinct and authoritative a voice on the side 
of righteousness ? Would He have so constructed the ciea- 
tufts of our species, as to have planted in every breast a re- 
claiming witness against himself f Would he have thus 
inscribed on the tablet of every heart tine sentence of his own 
.condemnation ; and is not this just as unlikely, as that He 
should have inscribed it in written characters on the forehead 
of each individual f Would He so have fashioned the work- ^ 
manship of His own hands j or, if a Gtod of cruelty, injustice: 
and falsehood, would He have placed in the station of mas- 
ter and judge that faculty which, fait to be the highest in our 
nature, would prompt a generous and high-min£d revolt of 
all our sentiments against Uie Being who formed us t iJ'rom 
a God possessed of such characteristics, we. should surely 
have expected a differently-moulded humanity ; or, in other 
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words, from the actual constitution of man^ from the tesCi- 
monies on the side of all righteousness, given by the viice* 
gerent within the heart, do we infer the righteousness of the 
Sovereign who placed it there. He would never have e»- 
tablishea a conscience in man, and invested it with the au- 
thority of a monitor^ and given to it those legislative and ju- 
dicial functions which it obviously possesses ; and then so 
framed it, that all its decisions should be on the sidet)f that 
virtue which he himself disowned, and condemnatory of that 
vice which he himself exemplified. This is an evidence for 
the righteousness of God, wnich keeps its ground, amid all 
the disorders and aberrations to which humanity is liable ; 
and can no more, indeed, be deafened or overborne by these, 
than is the rightful authority of public opinion, by the occa- 
sional outbreakings of iniquity and violence wKich take place 
in society. This public opinion may, in those -seasons of 
misrule when might prevails over right, be deforced from 
•the practical ascendancy which it ought to have; but the 
very sentiment that it so ought, is our reason for believing 
the world to have been originally formed, in order that virtue 
might have the rule over it. In like manner, when, in the 
bosom of every individual man, we can discern a conscience, 
pl&ced there with the obvious design of being a guide and 
a commander, it were difiicult not to believe, that, whatever 
the partial outrages may be which the cause of virtue has 
to sustain, it has the public mind of the universe in its fa- 
vour ; and that therefore He, who is the Maker and the Ku- 
ler of such a universe, is a God of righteousness. Amid all 
the subsequent obscurations and errors, the original design, 
both of a deranged watch and of a deranged human nature- 
is ahke manifest; first, of the maker of the watch, that its 
motions should harmonize with time ; second of the maker 
of man, that his movements should harmonize with truth and 
righteousnesiL We can, in most cases, discern between an 
aberration and an original law ; between a direct or primitive 
tendency and the effect of a disturbing force, by which that 
tendency is thwarted and overborne. And so of tlie consti- 
tution of man. It may be now a loosened and disproportioned 
thinff, yet we can trace the original structure— even as from 
i'?® Jag^ents of a ruiri, we can obtain the perfect model of a 
building from its capitaho its base. It is thus that however 
prostrate conscience may have fallen, we can still discern 
MB place of native and original pre-eminence, as be in a- at 
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wee the le^ialatorand the judge in the moral system, though 
ii-lw'?''''^^?tf'^°^ the svstem have madj insJrrectSn 
against l^ and thrown the whole into anarchy. There is a 
depth of mystery m every thing connected wth the exist- 
ence or theorigm of evil in creation; yet even in the fiercest 
uproar of our stormy passions, Conscience, though in her 
softest whispers, gives to the supremacy of recmade the 

m «H ri.*'}"'''^r°°'®^'^T?y' and her light still shining 
ma dark place, her unquelled accents still heafd in the loutE 
est outcry of Nature's rebeUious appetites, form the stronffest 
argument withm reach of ihe human faculties, that in spite 
of all partial or temporary derangements, Supreme Power 
and Supreme Goodness are as one. It is true that rebellious 
man hath, with danng footstep, trampled on the lessons of 
Conscience; but why, in spite of man's perversity, is con- 
science, on the other hand, able to lift a voice so piercin«- 
and so powerful, by which to remonstrate against the wronfS 
and to reclaim the honours that are due to her T How comci 
It that, m the mutiny and uproar of the inferior faculties, 
that faculty in man, which wears tlie stamp and impress of 
.« "J^^"^ should remain on the side of truth and holiness T 
Would humanitv have thus been moulded by a false and evil 
spirit^ or would he have committed such impolicy against 
himself, as to insert in each member of our species a prin- 
ciple which would make him feel the greatest complacency 
m his own rectitude, when he feels the most high-mindea 
revolt of indignation and dislike against the Being who gave 
liim birth? It is not so much that Conscience takes a part 
among the other faculties of our nature ; but that Conscience "* 
takes among them the part of a governor, and that man, if 
he do not obey her suggestions, still, in despite of himself, 
acknowledges her rights. It is a mighty argument for the 
virtue of the governor above, that all the laws and injunc- 
tioiis of the governor below are on the side of virtue. It seems 
as if He had left this representative, or remaining witness, 
for Himself, in a world that had cast off its allegiance ; and 
that, from the voice of the judge within the breast, we may 
learn the will and the character of Him who hath invested 
with such authority his dictates. It is this which speaks aa 
much more demonstratively for the presidency of a righteous 
God in human affairs, than for that of impure or unrighteous 
flcaaons, as did the rod of Aaron, when it swallowed Uie rods 
of the enchanters and magicians in Egypt. |n the wildest 
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•Qurchy of man'f iiuiurgent appetites and Bios, there is acin 
a reclauning voice— a voice wnich, even when in piacttca 
disregarded, it is impossible not to Qwn ; and to which, at the 
▼eiy moment that we refuse our obedience, we find that vre 
cannot refuse the homage of what ourselves do feel and 
acknowledge to be the best, the highest principles of our 
nature. 

10. However difficult from the very simplicity of the sub- 
ject it may be, to state or to reason the areoment for a God, 
which is founded on all the supremacy of conscience— «till, 
hiitoricaUy and experimentally, it will be found, that it i« ^ 
more force than all other arguments put together, for orwi- 
nating and upholding the natural theism which there is in the 
worl£ The theology of conscience is not only of wider dif- 
fusion, but of fu more practical influence then the theology 
of academic demonstration. Tfne ratiocination by which 
this theology is established, is not the less firm or the less 
impressive, that, instead of a lengthened process, there is 
but one step between the premises and the conclusion — or, 
that the felt presence of a judge within the breast, powerful- 
ly and immediately suggests uie notion of a Supreme Judge 
and Sovereign, who placed it there. Upon this questioo, 
the mind does not stop short at mere abstraction ; but paa- 
aiQg at once from the abstract to the concrete, from the law 
of the heart, it makes the rapid inference of a lawgiver. It 
is the very rapidity of this ioference which makes it appear 
like intuition } ana which has given birth to the mystic theo- 
logy of innate ideas. Yet the theology of conscience dis- 
claims such mysticism^ built, as it is, on a foundation of 
■ore and sound reasonmg ; for the strength of an argu. 
men t a t io n in nowise depends upon the length of it. The 
■enw of a govermng pnnciple witliin, begets in all men the 
■entiment oi a living governor witliout and above them, and 
It does so with all the speed of an instantaneoua feeling ; yet 
It is not an impression, it is an inference notwithstanoiog— 
and aa much so as any inference from that which is seen, 
to that which is unseen. There is, in the first instance, 
cognizance taken of a fact— if not by the outward eye, yet 
as good, by the eye of consciousness which has been termed 
the fiaoulty of internal observation. And the conseouent 
cdief of a God, instead of being an instinctive sense of the 
Dtvini^, is the fruit of an inference grounded on that fact. 
Tbeic u instant transition made, from the sense of a Moni- 
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Cor within to the fisbith of a living Sovereign above ; and this 
argument, described by all, but with such speed aa almost 
to warrant the expression of its being felt by all, may be re- 
garded^ notwithstanding the force and fertility of other con- 
siderations, as the great prop of natural religion among men. 
11. And we mistake if we think it was ever otherwise, 
even in the sges of darkest and most licentious pagan- 
ism. This theology of conscience has often been greatly 
obscured, but never, in any country or at any period in the 
histoiy of the world, has it been wholly obliterated. We 
behold the vestiges of it in the simple theolo^ of the desert ; 
and, perhaps, more distinctly there, than in the complex 
superstitions of an artificial and civilized heathenism. In 
confirmation of this, we mig^it quote the invocations to tha 
Great Spirit from the wilds of North America, fiut, indeed, 
in every quarter of the globe, where missionaries have held 
converse with savages, even with the rudest of nature*s chil- 
dren — when speakmg on. the topics of sin and judgment 
they do not sneak to them in vocables unknown. And as 
this^sense of a universal law and a Supreme Lawgiver 
never waned into total extinction among the tribes of Tero- 
' cious and untamed wanderers — so neither was it altogether 
stifled by the refined and intricate polytheism of more en- 
U^htened nations. The whole of classic authorship teems 
with allusions to a supreme Governor and Judge : And 
when tfao guilty £mperors of Rome were tempest driven by 
remorse and fear, it. was not that they trembled before a 
spectre of their own imagination. When terror mixed, 
which it often did, with the ra^e and cruelty of Nero, it was 
the theology of conscience which haunted nim. It was not 
the suggestion of a capricious fancy which gave him the 
disturbance— but a voice issuing from the deep recesses of 
a moral nature, as stable and uniform throughout the spe- 
cies as in the material structure of humanity ; and in the 
lineaments of which we may read that there is a moral regi- 
men among men. and therefore a moral Governor who hath 
instituted, and who presides over it. Therefore it was that 
fliese imperial despots, the worst and haughtiest of recordeq 
monarcbs, stood aghast at the spectacle oT their own worth- 
lessnesB. It is true, there is a wretchedness wluch naturally . 
fl^ essentially belongs to a state of great moral unhinge- 
ment ; and this may account fof their cGscomforts, but it will 
not Account for their fears. They may, because of this^ 
6* 
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have felt the torments of a present misery. But wheao* 
their fears of a coming vengeance ? They would not have 
trembled at nature's law, apart from the thought of nature's 
lawgiver. The imagination of an unsanctioned law would 
no more have given disquietude, than the imagination of a 
vacant throne. But the law, to their guilty apprehensions, 
bespoke a jud^e. The throne of heaven, to their trouUed 
eye, was mledby a living monarch. Righteousness, it was 
felt, would not have been so enthroned in the moral systeni 
of man, had it not been previously enthroned in the system 
of the universe ; nor would it have held such a place and pise* 
eminence in the jud^^ment of all spirits, had not the fether 
of spirits been its friend and ultimate avenger. This is not 
a local or eeo^raphieal notion.* It is a universal feeling—- 
to be found wherever men are to be found, because interwo* 
ven with the constitution of humanity. It is not, therefore, . 
the peculiarity of one creed, or of one country. It circulates 
at large throughout the family of man. Vve can trace it in 
the thedo^ of savage life { nor is it wholly overborne by 
the artificial theology of a more com]>lex and idolatrous pa* 
gaaism. Neither crime nor civilization can extinguish it 9 
and, whether in the " conscienUa scelerum" of the nerce and ' 
frenzied Cataline, or in the tranquil contemplative musings 
of Socrates and Cicero, we find the impression of at once a 
righteous and a reigning Sovereign. 

12. And it coofirms still more our idea of a ffovernmeiit-— 
that conscience not only gives forth her mODaates wiUi th«9 
ene and. authority of a Siiperior ; but, as if oii ^^ui-ponc to 
enforce their observance, thus follows then* up with an oli- 
vious discipline ef rewards and puniahraents. It is enough 
but to Qienuon, on the one hand, that felt complacency wliich 
is distilled, like some precious elixir, upon the heart by tlio 
jGCOlleotion of virtuous deeds and virtuous eacrifices f and, 
on the other hand, those inflictions of remorse, which ar«? 
attendant upon wickedness, and wherewith^ as if bf th© 
whip of a secret tormentor, the heart of every eooscious sin« 
neris agonized. We discern in these the natural sanotiona 
^ moraJity, and the moral character of Him who hath or- 
oained them. We cannot otherwise explain the peace and 
tnufflpbant satisfecuon whioh spring from the conscious- 
ness of weU doing-nor ean we otherwise ex^aia the d^- 
creation as welTas bitter distress, whioh a sense of deme- 
m priDga along with it. Our only adequate interpretation 
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of these phenomena is, that they are the present remune- 
ratioQ8 or the present chastisements of a God who loveth 
nghtooueness, and who hateth ini<)uity. Nor do we view 
them as the conclusive results of virtue and vice, but rather 
as the tokens and the precursors either of a brighter re- 
ward or of a heavier vengeance, that are coming. It is thus 
that thedeli^ht of self-approbation, instead of standing alone, 
brings hope m its train j and remorse, instead of standing 
alone, brings terror in its train. The expectations of ^e fu- 
ture are blended with these joys and sufferings of the pre- 
sent ; and all serve still more to stamp an impression, of 
which traces are to be found in every quarter of the earth — 
that we live under a retributive economy, and that the God 
WHO reigns over it takes a moral and judicial cognizance of 
the creatures whom He hath formed. 

13. What then are the specific injunctions of eonscience-7 
for on tlus (question essentially depends every argument that 
we can derive from this power or property of our nature, for 
the moral character of Grod. If, on the one hand, the leesons 

Svon forth by a iaculty, which so manifestly claims to be 
e pre-eminent and ruling faculty of our nature, be those cff 
deceit and licentiousness and ci-uelty<^then, from the dia- 
meter of such a law, should we infer the character of the 
lawgiver ; and so feel the conclusion to be inevitable, tliat 
we are under the government of a malignant and unrighteous 
God, at once the patron of vice and the persecutor oT virtue 
in the world. If on the otlier hand, tempemuce, and cUps* 
tity, and kiiidness, and integrity, and truth, be tlie maridat'i^ 
which generally, if not invariably proceed from iicr— ihcii, 
on the same principles of judgment, should we reckon ihvit 
He who IB the author of conscience, and who gave it the 
place of suoremacy and honour, which it so obviously pos- 
sesses in tne moraJ system of man, was himself the fr)enil 
aud the exemplar of all those virtues which enter into the 
composition oi perfect moral rectitude. In the laws and the 
lessons of human conscience, would we study the character 
of the Godhead, just as we should study the views and dis- 
positions of a monarch, in the instructions given by him to 
the viceroy of one of his provinces, .if, on the one hand, 
virtue be prescribed by the authority of conscience, and fol- 
lowed up oy her approval, in which very approval there is 
f%lx an^inward satisfiAction and serenity of spint, that of itself 
tormi ft mofltjd^liciotts reward j and if; on the other hand, the 
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mrpetrations of wickedness are followed up bv the voice of 
her rebuke, in which, identical with remorse, there is a sting 
of agony and discomfort, amounting to the severest penalty — 
then, are we as naturally disposed to infer of Him who or- 
dained such a mental constitution that He is the righteous 
Governor of men, as, if seated on a visible throne in the midst 
of us, He had made the audible proclamation of His law, 
and by His own immediate hand, had distributed of His ^ifts 
to the obedient, and inflicted chastisements on the rebellious. 
The law of conscience may be regarded as comprising all 
those virtues which the hand of the Deity hath inscribed on 
the tablet of the human heart, or on the tablet of natural ju* 
rispiudence ; and an argument for these being the very vir- 
tues which characterize and adorn Himself, is that they 
must have been transcribed from the prior tablet of His own 
nature. 

14. We are sensible that there is much to obscure this in- 
ference in the actual circumstances of the world. More es- 
pecially — it has been alleged^ on the side of scepticism, that 
there is an exceeding diversit>r of moral judgments among 
men ; that, out of the multifarious decisions of the human 
conscience, no consistent code of virtue can be framed ; and 
that, therefore, no consistent character can be ascribed to 
Him, who planted this faculty in the bosom of our species, 
and bade it speak so uncertainly and so variously.* But to 
this it may be answered, in the first place, that the apparent 
diversity is partly reducible into the blinding, or, at least, 
the distorting effect of passion and interest, which sometimes 
are powerful enough to obscure our perception, even of ma- 
thematical and historical truths as well as of moral distinc- 
tions J and without therefore affecting the stabQity of either. 

• On the uniformity of our moral judgments, we would refer 
to the 74th and 75th of Dr. Brown *8 Lectures on the Philosophy 
of the Human Mind. " If we bear in mind'- says Sir James Mack- 
intosh, '* that the question relates to the coincidence of all men 
in considering the same CLaalities os virtaes, and not to the pre- 
ference of one class of virtusa by some, and of a different class 
by others, the exceptions from the agreement of mankind, in 
their systems of practical morality, will be reduced to absolute 
insignificuice ; and we shall learn to view them as no more af- 
fecting the harmony of the moral faculties, than the resemblance 
of the limbs and features is affected by monstrous conformations, 
or by tiac unfortunate effects of accident and disease in a very few 
individuals." 
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ii -is thm, for ejcainple,4hat mercantile cupidity baa blinded 
many a reckless adrenturer to the enormous injustice of the 
■lave trade } that passion and interest together have trans- 
muted reyenge into a virtue ; and that the robbery, which, 
if prosecuted only for the sake of individual cain, would liave 
appeared to all under an aspect of most revSting selfishness, 
puts on the guise of patriotism, when a whole nation delib- 
erates on the schemes, or is led by a career of daring and 
lofty heroism, to the spoliations of conquest in a)l such 
easesu it is of capital importance to distinguish between the 
teal character of any criminal action, when looked to calmly, 
comprehensively, and fully; and what that is in the actieu 
which the perpetrator singles out and fiistens upon as his 
plea, whenhe is either defending it to others, or reconciling 
It to his own eonscience. In as &r as he knows the deed to 
be incapable of vindication, and yet rushes on the perform- 
ance ofit, there is but delinquency of conduct iucurred, not 
a diversitTOf moral judgment ; nor does Conscience, in thu 
case, at all betray any caprice or uncertainty in her deci- 
sions. It is but the conduct, and not the conscience which 
is in fieuilt ; and to determine whether the latter is in aught 
chargeable with fluctuation, we must look not to the man's 
performance,' but to his plea. Two men may differ as to the 
moral character of an action ; but if each is resting the sup- 
port of his ovm view on. a different principle from the other, 
were may still be a perfect uniformity of moral sentiment 
between them. They own the authority of the same laws; 
they only disagree in the application of them. In the first 
place, the most vehement denouncer of a guQty commerce 
that one With tlis most strenuous of its advo^Ues, on the duty 
wliich each man awes to his fiunily; and agaiil, neither of 
them would venture to maintain the lawfulness of the tr^de, 
because of the miseries inflicted by it on those wietohed suf- 
ferers who were its victims. The defender of this ruthless 
and rapacious system disowns not, in sentiment at least, 
however much he may disown in practice, the obligations 
of justice and humanity^ nay, in all the palliaidons which he 
attempts of the enormity in question, he speaks of these as 
undoubted virtues, and renders the homaee of his moral ac- 
knowledgn^nts to them all. In the sophistry of his vindi- 
cation, the principles of the ethical system are left untouched 
and entire. He meddles not with the virtuousness eitlier of 
humanity or justice 4 but he tells of the humanity of slavery, 
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and the justice of slavery. It is true, that he heeds not the 
representations which are given of the atrocities of his trade — 
that he does not attend b^uae he wills not to attend ; and 
in this there is practical unfairness. Still it but resolves it- 
self into perversity of conduct^ and not into perversity of sen- 
timenu The very dread and dislike he has for the informa* 
tions of the subject, are syinptons of a feeling that his con< 
science cannot be trusted with the question; or in other 
words, prove htm to be possessed of a conscience which is 
just like that of other men. The pactialiUes of interest and 
feeling may give rise to an infinite diversity of moral judg- 
ments in our estimate of actions ; while there may be the 
most perfect uniformity and stability of judgment in our es- 
timate of principles : and, on all the great generalities of the 
ethiccd code, Conscience may speak tne same language, and 
own one and the same moral directory all the world over. 

15. When consciences then pronounce diflerently of the 
same action, k is for the most part, or rather, it is almost al- 
ways, because understandinss view it differently. It is ei- 
ther because the controversialists are reading it with une- 
qual degrees of knowledge ; or, each, tnrough the medium 
of his own partialities. The consciences of all would come 
forth with the same moral decision, were all equally enlight- 
ened in the circumstances, or in the essential relations and 
consequences of the deed m question ; and wliat is just as 
essential to this uniformity ofjudgment, were all viewing 
it fairly as well as fully. It matters not, whether it be ig- 
noranUy or wilfully, tHat each is lookmg at this deed, but 
in the one aspect, or in the one relation that is favourable to 
his own peculiar sentiment. In either case, the diversity of 
judgment on the moral qualities of toe same action, is just 
as little to be wondered at as a similar diversity on the ma- 
terial qualities of the same object — should any of the spec- 
tators labour under an involuntary defect of vision, or vol- 
untarily persist either in shutting or in averting his eyes. It 
is thus that a quarrel has well been termed a misunderstan- 
ding, in which each of the combatants may consider, and 
often honestly consider, himself to be in the rij^ht ; and that 
on reading the hostile memorials of two parties in a litiga- 
tion, we can perceive no difference in their moral principles, 
but only in their historical statements ; and that, in the pub- 
lic laanifestoes of nations when entering upon war, we can 
discoFor bo trace of a contrariety of conflict in their ethical 
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Byslems, but only in their differently put or differently co- 
loured representations of fact ; all proving, that with the ut- 
most diversity of judgment among men respecting the moml 
qualities of the same thing, there may be a perfect identity 
of structure in their moral organs notwithstanding ; and that 
Ckmscience, true to her office, needs but to be rightly infor- 
med, that she may speak the same language, %nd give forth 
thto same lessons in all the countries of the earth. 

16. It is this which explains the moral peculiarities of 
different nations. It is nottliat justice, humanity, and grati- 
tude are not the canonized virtues of every region; or that 
falsehood, cruelty, and fraud would not, in tneir abstract 
and unasfeocia tea nakedness, be viewedas tlie objects of mo- 
ral antipathy and rebuke. It is, that, in one and tlie same 
material action, when looked to in all the lights of which, 
whether in reality or by the power of imaginaticm, it is sus- 
ceptible; various, nay, opposite moral characteristics may 
be blended ; and that while one people look to the good only 
without evil, another may look to tne evil only without the 
^ood. And thus the identical acts whuh in one nation are 
the subjects of a most reverent and religious observance, 
may, in anotlicr be i-egaitled with a shuddering sense of 
abomination and horror. And this, not because of any dif- 
ference in what may be termed the moral categories of the 
two people, nor because, if moral principles in their unmix- 
ed generality were offered to the contemplation of either, 
either would call evil good or good evil. When tlieft was 
publicly honoured and rewarded in Sparta, it was not be- 
cause theft in itself was reckoned a good thing; but be- 
cause patriotism, and dexterity, and those services by which 
the interests of patriotism might be supported, were reck- 
oned to be good things. When the natives of Hindostan 
assemble with delight around the agcmies of a human sacri- 
fice, it is not because they hold it good to rejoice in a spec- 
tacle of pain ; but because they hold it good to rejoice m a 
spectacle of heroic devotion to the memory of the dead. 
When parents ore exposed, or children are destroyed, it is 
not because it is deemed to be right that there should be the 
infliction of misery for its own sake ; but because it is deem- 
ed to be right that the wretchedness of old age should bo 
curtailed, or that the world should be saved from the mise- 
ries of an over-crowded species. In a word, in the very 
worst of these anomalie«<, some form of good may be de- 
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tected, which has led to their establishment ; and stiU) some 
universal and undoubted principle of morality, however per- 
verted or misapplied, con be alleged in vindication of tltem. 
A people may be deluded by their ignorance; or misguided 
by their superstition; or, not only hurried into wrong deeds, 
but even fostered into. wrong sentiments, under the influ- 
ences of that cupidity or revenge, which are so perpetually 
operating in the wanare of savage or demisavage nationau 
Yet, in spite of all the topical moralities to which these have 
given birth, there is an unquestioned and universal morality 
notwithstanding. And in every case, where the moral sense 
is unfettered by these assoeiaUons; and the judgment is un- 
cramped, either by the partialities of interest or by the ia^^ 
veteraey of national tsustoms which habit and antiquity 
have rendered sacred — Conscience is found to speak Uie 
same language, nor, to th^ remotest ends of the world, 13 
there a country or an island, where the same uniform and 
consistent voice is not heard from her.. Let the mists of ig^- 
norance and passion and artificial education be only cleared 
away ; and the moral attributes of goodness and^hteous- 
ness and truth be seen undistorted, and in their own proper 
guise ; and there is not a heart or a conscience throughotit 
earth's teeminz population, which could refuse to do tbena 
homage. And it is precisely because the Father of the hu- 
man family has given such heou'ts and conscience, toidl hia 
children, that we infer these to be the very sanctities of ttie 
Qodhead, the very attributes of his own primeval nature. 
1 7. There is a countless diversity of tastes in the world, be- 
cause of the infinitely various circumstances and associations 
of men. Yet is there a stable and correct standard of taste 
notwithstanding, to which all minds, that have the benefit 
of culture and enlargement are gradually assimilating aad 
approximating. It holds far more emphatically true, that 
in spite of the diversity of moral judgments, which are vaat- 
ly less wide and numerous than the former, there is a fixed 
standard of morals, rallying around itself all consciences^ 
to the greater principles of which, a full and unanimous 
.homage is rendered frov every quarter of the globe ; and 
'even to the lesser principles and modifications of which, 
there is a growing and gathering consent, with every on- 
ward step m the progress of light and civilization. la pro- 
portion as the understandings of men become more enlight- 
ened, do their consciences b^ome more accordant with each 
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other. ETen now there is not a single people on the facer 
of the earth, among whom barbarity and licentiouiness and 
fraud are deified as YirtueB, — where it does not rehire the 
utmost strength, whether of eupersition or of patrtotiam in 
its most selfish and contracted lerm, to uphold the delusioatf 
Apart from these local and, we venture to hope, theie tem-< 
prary exceptions^ the same moralities are reqpgnized and 
nondured ; and, however prevalent in practice, m sentiment 
at least, the^same vices are disowned aikt execrated all the 
world over. In proportion as superstition is dissipated, and 
prejudice is gradually weakened by the larger intercourse 
of nations, these more] peculiarities do evidently wear away^ 
tili at length, if we may judge from the obvious tendency of 
things, conscience will, m the full manhood of our species 
assert the universality and the unchangeableness of her de- 
cisions. There is no speech nor language, where her voice 
is not heard } her Tine is eone out through aU the earth ; iind . 
her words ta the ends ofthe world. 

18. On the whole, then, consciepce, whether il be an orig)* 
nal or a derived faculty, yet as ^founded on human nature, 
if not forming a constituent part of it, may be regarded as 
a faithful witness for God the author of that nature, and as 
rendering to his character a consistent testimony. It is not 
necessary, for the establishment of our particular lesson, that 
we shoula turn that which is clear into that which is con- 
troversial by our entering into the scientific question respect^ 
ing the physical origin of conscience, or tracing the imagined . 
pedigree of its descent from simpler or anterior principles in 
the constitution of man. For, as has been well remarked 
by Sir James Mackintosh— "if conscience be inherent, that 
eircumstance is, according to the common mode of thinking 
a sufficient proof of iu title to veneration. But if provision 
be made, in tl^ie constitution and circumstances of all men for 
eniformity. producing it by processes similar to those which 
produce other acquired sentiments, may not our reverence be 
augmented by admiration of that supreme wisdom, which, 
in such mental contrivances, yet more highly than in the 
tower world of matter, accomplish miffhty purposes by in- 
Btruments so simple V* It n not therefore the physical ori- 
gin, but the fact, of the uniformity of conscience, wherewith^ 
to concerned the theological inference that we attempt to 
draw from it. This ascendant faculty of our nature, which 
has been bo often termed the divinity within us, notwilh- 
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•taiuling the oceaBional lophiatry of the poasioDi) if on tfie 
whole, representative of tiie Divinity above us ; and the 
righteoaeness and goodness and tnith| the lessons of which 
it gives forth every where, may well be regarded, both as 
the laws which enter into the juridical constitution, and 
as the attrftutes which enter into the moral character of 
God. 

19. We admit a considerable diversity of moral observsr 
tion in the various countries of the eartn, but without ad- 
mitting any correspondent diversity of moral sentiment be- 
tween them. When human sacrinccs are enforced and ap- 
plauded in one nation — ^this is not because of their crueltjr, 
out notwithstanding of their cruelty. Even there, the uni- 
versal principle of numanity would be agknowledged, that 
it were wronk to inflict a wanton and unoetlled foragonv on 
any of our fellows— but there is a local sunerstition which 
counteracts the universal principle, and overbears it. When 
in the republic of Sprta, theft, instead of being execrated 
as a crime, was dignified into an arf and an accomplishment, 
and on that footing admitted mto the system of their youth- 
ful education — it was not because of its infringement oo the 
rights of property, but notwithstanding of that mfnngeinenf, 
and only because a local patriotism made head agamst the 
universal principle, and prevailed over it. Apart from such 
disturbing forces as these, it will be found that the senti- 
nients of men gravitate towards one and the same standard 
all over the globe ; and that, when once the obscurations of 
superstition and selfishness are dissipated, there will be found 
the same moral light in every mind, a recognition of the same 
moral law. as the immutable and eternal code of righteous- 
ness for all countries and all a^es. The following is the 
noble testimony of a heathen, yiho tells us with equal elo- 
rjucnce and truth, that, even amid all the perversities of a 
vitiated and endlessly diversified creed, conscience sat mis- 
tress over the whole earth, and asserted the supremacy of 
her own unalterable obligations. "Est quidem vera Jex^ 
recta ratio, naturoB conffruens, diffusa in omnes, constans^ 
sempitema^ quse vocct au ofHcium jubendo, vetando a fraude 
Jeterreat ; quae tamen neque probos frustra jubet aut vetat, 
nee im})ro1)os jubendo aut vetando movet Huic legi nco 
obrogari fos est, neque derogari ex hoc aliquid licet, ueque 
tota abrogari potest. Nee vero, aut per senatum aut per 
populum solvi hac lege possumus. iHeque est quarenabs 
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'«zplanator aut interprai ejus alius. Nee erit alia lex Hooub, 
alia Athenis, alia nunc, alia posthae ; aed et omnes genteg, 
et omoi tempore, una lex et eempiteraa et immortalia oonti- 
Debit ; unusque erit coaunuoie quaei magi«ter, et imperator 
omnium Deus ilie, legis hmus mventor, diaceptator, lator ; 
coi qui non parebiL ipse se fugiet, ac naturum nominua as- 
pemabitur, atque hoc ipso luet mazimas pcenaa, etiam si 
castera aupplicta qua putantur effugerit." 

20. Such then is our first argument for the moral cha- 
racter of God— even the moral cnaraeter of the law of con- 
science ; that conscience which he hath inserted among the 
faeultiea of our nature; and armed with the felt authority 
of a master ; and furnished with sanctions for the enforce- 
ment of its dictates ; and so framed, that, apart from local 
perversities of the un'lerstanding or the habttaL all iu decis- 
lona are on the side of righteousness. The inference is nei- 
tlwr a distant nor an ebaeure one, from the character of such 
a law to the character of its law-giver. Neither is it an in- 
ference, destroyed by the insurrection which has taken place 
on the part of our lower faculties, or by the actual prevalence 
of vice in the world. For this has only enabled conscience 
to come forth with another and additional demonstration of 
Its sovereignty— just as the punishment of crime in society 
bears evidence to the justice of the goverment which is es- 
tablished there. In general the inward complacency felt 
by the virtuoua^ does not so iiiapreasively bespeiUc the rea. 
purpose and character of this the ruline iistculty in man, as 
do tne remorse, and the terror, and the bitter dissatisfoction, 
wherewith the hearts of the wicked are exercised. It ia true, 
that by every act of iniquity, outrage is done to the law of 
conscience ; but there is a felt reaction within which tells 
that the outrage is resented; and then it is, that conscience 
makes most emphatic aaaertion of ita high prerogative, when, 
instead of commg forth as the benign ana generous dispen- 
ser of its rewards to the obedient^ it cornea forth like an of- 
fended monarch in the character of an avenger. Were we 
endowed with prophetic vision, so as to behold, among the 
yet undisclosed secrets of futurity, the spectacle of a judge, 
and a judff ment-seat, and an assembled world, and the retri- 
butbns or pleasure and pain to the good and to the evil ; 
this were fetching from arar an argument for the righteous- 
ness of God. But the instant pleasure and the instant pain 
wiMrawftb conscience follows up the doings of man, brings 
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this very arg[ument witliio the limits of actuarobservation. 
Only, instead of bein^ manifested by the light of a pteteir- 
natural revelation, it is suggested to us by one of the most 
familiar certainties of experience, for in these phenomeDa 
and feelings of our own moral nature, do we behold not only 
a present judgment, but a present execution of the senteoce. 



CHAPTER n. 

SBCONO OXNERAL ABGUMEKT. 

On the inherent Pleasure qf the Virtuous^ and Miser}/ 
of the Vicious Afections, 

1. V^Te are often told by moralists, that there is a native and 
essential happiness in moral worth; and a like native aiid 
essential wretchedness in moral depravity — insomuch that 
the one may be regarded as its own reward, and the other 
as its own puuishment. We do not always recollect that 
this happiness on the one hand, and this misery on the other, 
are each of them made up, severally of distinct ingredients ; 
and that thus, by mental analysis, we might strengthen our 
argument both for the being and the character of God. When 
we discover, that, into this alleged happiness of the good 
there enter mere, enjoyments than one, we, thereby oUaiu 
two or more testimonies of the divine regard for virtue ; and 
the proof is enhanced in the same peculiar way, that the 
evidience of design is, in any other aepjBurtment of creation, 
when we perceive the concurrence of so many separate and 
independent elcmenta which meet together for the production 
of some complex and beneficial result.* 

2. We have already spoken of one such ingredient Tliere 
is a felt satisfaction in the thought of having done what -we 
know to be right; and, in counterpart to this complacency 
of self-approbation, there is a felt discomfort, axnountmg often 
to bitter and remorseful agony, in the thougnt of having done 
what conscience tells us to be wrong. This implies a sense 
of the rectitude of what is virtuous. But without thinking 
of its rectitude at all, without viewing it in reference either 
<p the law of conscience or to the law of God, with no regard 
See Chap. L 0. 
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to jortq^radADoe m the matter— there ia^ m the irirtuoue af- 
. ftctioQ Itself another and a diitinct enjoymenL We oueht 
to cherish and to exereiie benevolence ; and there ie a ptea- 
■are 'in the conBciousnesa of doing what we oueht ; but be- 
aide this moral sentiment, and beside the peculiar pleasure 
appended to benevolence as moral, there is a eensation in the 
merelyphysioal auction of benevolence ; and that aennttion 
of Itself is in the highest degree pleasurable. The primary 
or kucant gratification which there is in the direct and im- 
mediate feeling of benevolence is one thing : the secondary 
or leflez gratification which there is in the consciousness of be- 
novolenee as moral is another thing. The two are distinct 
of themselves ; but the continjgent union of them, in the case 
of every virtuous afiection, gives a multiple force to the con- 
dttsioo, that Ood is the lover, and. because so, the patron 
or the rewarder of virtue, fie hath so constituted our na- 
tare, that in the very flow and exercise of the good afiectiooa^ 
there shall be the oil of Gladness. There is mstatit delight 
in the first conception of benevolence. There is sustained 
delight in its continued exercise. There is coosummated 
delight in the happy smiling and prosperous result of iu 
Kinnnfisa^ and Yummv, and truth, are, of themselves, and ir- 
respective of their rignOiess, sweet unto the taste of the inner 
man. Malice, envy; falsehood, injustice, irrespective of their 
nrfoogne s a have or themselves^ the bitterness of gall and 
wormwood. The Deity hath annexed a high mental enjoy- 
ment, not to the consciousDess only of eood afiectionB, but 
to the very sense and feeling of good auctions. However 
closely these may follow on each other— nay, however im- 
|ilicated or blended together thev may be at the same mo- 
ment into one compoimd state of feeling ; they are not the 
l6M distinct on that acoount^ of themselves. They form two 
ideasurable sensationi^ instead of one ; and their apposition, 
m the case of eveiy virtuous deed or virtuous desire, exhi- 
bits to us that very eoncunence in the world of mind, 
which obtains with suchirequency and fulness in the world 
of matter— affiirding in every new part that is added, not a 
■imply repeated jomy, but a vastly multiplied evidence for 
design, throughout all its combinations. There is a plea- 
•ore in the very sensation of virtue : and there is a pleasure 
attendant on the sense of its rectitude. These two phenome- 
na are independent of each other.. Let there be a certain 
^mfoer of chances against the first-in a raQdpm economy of 
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tiuiu;8^ wnA also a eertam number of chances against Uie,M* 
contL In the actual economy of thinesi where there is tba 
eonjuaetion of both phenomena— 4t is the product of these two 
numbers which represents the amount of evidence afforded 
bv them, for a moral government in the worlds andamonl 
Qovernor over them. 

3. In the calm satisfactions of virtue^ this distinction ma^ 
not be so palpable^ as in the pungent and more vividly fea 
disquiotuaes which are attenoant on the wronff auctions of 
our nature. The perpetual corrosion of that oearL for ex>^ 
ample^ Which frets inunhappy peevishness all Uie aay loi«^ 
is plainly distinct from the Nttemess of that remorse whi^ 
is felt, in the recollection of its harsh apd injurious outbmUo> 
ings en the innocent sufferers within its reach. It is saying 
much for the moral character of God, that he has placed a 
conscience within us, which administers punful reouke oa 
every indulgence of a Wrong affection. But it is saying still 
more for such being the character of our Maker'— so to hav^e 
framed our mental constitution, that in the very working o^ 
these bad affections there should be the painfimiess of a felt 
discomfort and discordancy. Such is the make or mechan* 
ism of our nature, that it is thwarted and put out of sorts, by 
rage and envy, and hatred ( and this, irrespective of tlie aGt> 
verse moral judgments which conscience passes upon tlVem> 
Of themselves, they are unsavoury ; and no sooner do they 
enter the heart, thiui they shed upon it an immediate distil* 
lation of bitterness. Just as the placid smile of benevolence 
bespeaks the felt comfort Of benevolence ; so, in the frowa 
and tempest of an angrv countenance, do we read the on- 
happiness of that man who is vexed and agitated by his own 
m a l i gn a nt affeetions^-eating inwardly as they do on the vi- 
tals of his enjoyment. It is, therefore, that he is often sty* 
led, and truly, a self tormentor s or, his own worst enemy« 
The deliffht of virtue in itself is a separate thing from tha 
ddight of the conscience which approves it% And the paia 
of moral evil in itself is a separate thing ^rom the pain ia« 
flicted by conscience in the act of condemning it. They offer 
to our notice two distinct ingredients, both of the present re- 
ward attendant upon virtue, and of the present penalty at* 
tendent upon vice; and so, enhance the evidence that is be* 
fore our eyes, for the moral character of that administratioiv 
under which the world has been placed by ite author* The 
appetite of hunger is rightly alleged, in evidence of th« care^ 
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>orherewith the Deity haHh provided for the wtU-being of our 
natural C0DStitutioD{ and the pleasurable taste of food is 
rightly alleged as an additional proof of the same. And s» 
if the urgent voiee of conscience within, caUingus to virtiia 
^ alleged in evidence of the care^ wherewith the Oeity hath 
provided for the well-being of .our moral constitution; tha 
pleasurable taste of virtue in itsell with the bitterness of its 
opposite^ may well be aUegod as additional evidence thereof 
Tiiey alike afford the present and the sensible tokens of « 
righteous administr»tton, and so of a ris hteous Qod. 

4. Our present argument is grounded, neither en the no- 
titude of virtue, near on its utikty in the grosser and mors 
palpable sense of that term— but on the immediate sweetness 
of it. it is the office of conscience to tell us of its rectitude. 
UiBbj experience that we learn its utility^ But the sweet- 
ness ef it-Hhe dulce of virtue, as distinguished firom its um^ 
is a thing of instanl aensation* It may be decomposed into 
two ingredients, with one of which conscience has to do~> 
even the pleasure We have, when any deed or any affection 
of ours receives from her a fBtvourame verdict. But it has 
another ingredient which forms the proper and the distindt 
argument Uiat we are now ur^ng-^^ven the pleasure we 
have in the mere relish of the affection itself It it be a proof 
of benevolence in God, that our extemid organs of tasto 
should havei been so framed, as to have a liking for whole* 
seme foedi it is no less the proof both of a benevolent and a 
righteous GKxl, so to have framed our mental economv, as 
that right and Wholesome morality should be palatable to 
the taste e€ the mner man. Virtue is not onljr seen to be ft^Ht 
it is felt to be delicious. There is happmeM in the verr wish 
to make others happy. There is a b«tft»e ease, or a heart's 
enjoyment, even in the first purp^fo* o» fondness, as. WBii as 
in its subsequent perfornances. There is a certain rejowmg 
sense of cleameas in the consistenev, the exactitude of jus^ 
tice and truth. There is a triumphant elevation of spint in 
magnaiamity and honour, in pei^sct harmony with thii^ 
there is a placid feeling of serenity and blissful conlontaHiit 
in gendenass and humuity. There is a noble saitiiAktitiOB is 
those victories, which, at the bidding of principle, or by the 
power ti seif-Gommand, may haye been achieved over the 
{propensities of animal nature. There is an date indepen- 
dence of soul, in the consciousness of having nothing to hid^ 
Jtii4 nothing to be ashamed of. In« wvrd^ tiy Uw con^ittt' 
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Hon of our nature, each virtue has its appropriate ehann t 
and Tirtue, on the whole, is a fund of varied, as weU as of 
perpetual enjoyment, to him who hath imbibed its spirit, and 
IS under the guidance of its principles. Ue feels all to be 
health and humony within \ and without he seems as if to 
breathe in an atmosphere of beauteous transparency— ^pro- 
ving; how much the nature of man and the nature of virtue 
are m unison with each other. It is hunger which urges to 
the use of food ; but it Btrikingly demonstrates the care and 
benevolence of God, bo to have framed the organ of taste, as 
that there shall be a superadded enjoyinent in the use or it. 
It is conscience which urges to the practice of virtue ; but it 
serves to enhance the proof of a moral puraose^ and there- 
fore of a moral character in Ghxl, so to have named our men- 
tal econom^Ti' that, in addition to the felt obligation of its 
riffhtness, \irtae should of itself, be so regaling- to the taste 
ofthe inner man. 

6. In counterpart to these sweets and satisfiBictions of vir* 
tue, is the cBsemial and inherent bitterness of all that is mo- 
rally evil. W6 repeat, that, with this particular argument, 
we do not mix up the agonies of remorse. It is the wretch- 
edness of vice in itself, not the wretchedness which we suf- 
fer because of its recollected and felt wrongness that we now 
speak of. It is not the painfulness of the compunction felt 
because of our anger, upon which we at this moment insist ; 
but the painfulness of tne emotk>n itself; and the same re- 
mark applies to all the malignant desires ofthe human heart. 
True, it is inseparable from the very nature of a desii«^ that 
there must be some enjoyment or other, at the time of its 
gratification ; but, in the case of these evil affections, it is 
not unmixed cnjoyijjcnt. The most ordinary observer of 
his own feelmgs, howiF^r incapable of analysis, must be 
sensible, even at the moment of wreaking, in full indulgence 
of his resentment, on the man whe has provoked or injured 
him, that all is not perfect and entire enjoyment within ; but 
that^ in this, and indeed in every other malignant feeling, 
there is a sore burden of disquietude— an unnappiness iS- 
multuatinff in the heart, and visibly pictured on the counte- 
nance. The ferocious ^rant who has only to issue forth his 
mandate, and strike dead at pleasure the victim of his wrath, 
w;th any circumstance too of barbaric caprice and cruel^ 
which his fe.ncy in the very waywardness of passkio unre- 
Btrained and oower unbounded might suggest to him -^ha 
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may b« aaid to have experienced through life a thoueand 
gratificsatioiiSf in the solaced rage and revenge, whid), thoun^li 
ever breakiag forth oa some new subject, he can appeaso 
ag^in every day of his life by some new execution. But wa 
mistake it if we think otherwise than that, in spite of these 
distinct and very numerous nay daily gratifications tf he sa 
choose, it is not a life of fierce and internal agony notwith> 
flCanding. It seems indispensable to the nature ot every d»> 
sire, and to form jpart indeed of its very idea, that there should 
be a distinctly felt pleasure, or at least, a removal at the tint 
of a distinctly felt pain, in the act of its fulfilment— yet, what- 
ever recreation or relief may have thus been rendered!, with- 
«ut doing away the misery often in the whole amount of il 
the intense misery^ inflicted upon man by the evil prepense 
lies of his nature. Who can doubt for example the unhaB- 
piness of the habitual drunkard ? And that although tna 
cavenous appetite, by which he is driven, eiang a stormr 
career, meets every day, almost every hour of the day, witk 
the gratification that is suited to iu The same may be equally 
affirmed of the voluptuary, or of the depredator, or of tho 
extortioner, or of the liar. Each may succeed in the attain- 
ment of his specific object; anl we cannot possibly disjoin 
from the conception of success the conception of some sort 
of pleasure ~yet in perfect consistency, we affirm^ with a sad 
and lieavy burthen of unpleasantness or unhappiness on the 
whole. He is little conversant with our nature who does 
not know of many a passion belonging to it, that it may ba 
the instrument of many pleasurable, nay deUoious or exquH 
site sensations, and yet be a wretohed passion still; the de- 
mineeriag tyrant of a bondsman, who at once knows himself 
to be degraded, and feels himself to be unhappy. A sense 
of guilt IS one main ingredient of this misery^yet physical- 
ly, and notwithstanding the pleasure or the reuef insepanr 
ble at the moment from every indulgence of the passion^ 
there are other sensations of bitterness, which of themselves^ 
and apart from remorse, would cause the suffering to pre- 
ponderate. 

6. There is an important discrimination made by Bishop 
Sutler in his sermons ; and, hy the help of which, this ph»> 
oemenon, of apparent contradiction or mystery in our nature 
jnay be satisfisietorily explained. He distinguishes between 
the final object of any of our desires, and the pleasure Attve-. 
daat on or rather inseparable from its gratification. The 
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object is not the plcaroic, though the pleawrebe »n^tt5fcg- 
ins aod essentka accompaniment on the atlamment ot tne 
SbSeet. Thwiswellfflustratedbytheappetiteof^iMie^jtf 
^ich it were mofe proper to aay that it seeks «» »«. ™» 
that it seeks for the pleasure which there is m eating the fwd. 
The food is the object ; the pleasure is the accompaniment. 
We do not here speak of the distinct and secondary pleasure 
which there is in the taste of food, but of that other pUasure 
which stricay and properly attaches to the gratification ^ 
the appetite of hunger. This is the pteasure, or reM whi^ 
accompanies the act oT eating ; while the ultimate object, the 
object uvwhich the appetite rests and terminates, is the food 
itaelf. The same is true of all our special afiections. £aeli 
has a proper and peculiar object of ite own, and the mere 
pleasure attendant on the prosecution or the indulBenoe oT 
the affection is not, as has been clearly estabhshed by But- 
ler and fully reasserted by Dr. Thomas Brown, is not that 
object. The two are as distinct from each oiher, as a thing 
loved is distinct from the pleasure of loving it. Every spe- 
cial inclination has its special and counterpart object The 
object of the inclination is one thing ; the pleasure of grati- 
fying the inclioation is another; and, in most instances, it 
were more proper to say, that it is for the sake of the objeet 
than for the sake of the pleasure that the inclination is grar 
tified. The distinction that we now urge, though felt to be 
a subtle, is truly a substantial one ; and pregnant, both with 
important principle and important application. The disco- 
very and clear statement of it by Butler may well be regard- 
ed as the highest service rendered by any philosopher to 
moral science ; and that from the light which it casts, both 
on the processes of the human constitution and on the theory 
of virtue. As one example of the latter service, the princH 
ple in question, so plainly and convincingly unfuded by thii 
great Christian philosopher in his sermon on the love of our 
neighbour, strikes, and with most conclusive effect, at the 
root of the selfish system of morals ; a system which pro- 
fesses that man's sole object, in the practice of all the vari- 
ous moralities, is his own individual advantage. Now, in 
most eases of a special, and more particularly of a virtuous 
affection, it can he demonstrated, that the obiect is a some- 
thing out of himself and distinct from himself. Ttke com- 
pajBsion for one instance out of the many. The object of this 
affeotion is the relief of another's misery, and, in the fulfil- 
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tneot of thii, does the aibetion meet with its fulliolaee and 
fiiratification ; that la in a aomething altogether external from 
Eimself. It ie true^ that there i« an appropriate pleasure in 
the indulgence of this affection, even as there is in the indul- 
ffence of every other ; and in proportioo, too^ to the strength of 
Uie affection, will be the greatness of the pleasure. The man 
who is douUy more compassionate than his fellow, will have 
doubly a greater enjoyment in the relief of misery ; yet that, 
most assuredly, not because he of the two is the more intent- 
ly set on his own gratification, but because he of the two is 
the more intently set on an outward accomplishment the re- 
lief of another's wretchedness. The truth is, that, just be* 
cause more compassionate than his fellow, the more intent 
is he than the other on the object of this affection, and tlie 
less intent is .he than the other on himself the subject of this 
affection. His thoughts and feelings are more drawn away 
t9 the sufferer,' and therefore more drawn away /rom him* 
flel£ He is the most occupied with the object of this affec- 
tion ; and, on that very account, the least occupied with the 
pleasure of its indulgence* AJad it is precisely the objec- 
tive quality of these regards^ which stamps upon com- 
passion the character of a disinterested affection. He sure- 
ly is the most compassionate whose thoughts and feel- 
ings are most drawn away to the sufferer, and most drawn 
away from self; or, in other words, most taken up with the 
direct consideration of him who is the object of this affection, 
and least taken up with the reflex consideration of the plea- 
sure that he himself has in the indulgence of it. Yet this 
prevents not the pleasure from being actually felt ; and felt, 
too, in very proportion to the intensity of the compassion ; 
or, in other words, more felt the less tt has been thought of 
at the time, or the less it has been pursued for its own sake. 
It seems unavoidable in every aiiectioo, that, the more' a 
thing is loved, the greater must bo the pleasure of indulging 
the fove of it : yet it is equally unavoidable, that the greater 
in that case will be our aim towards the object of the affec-. 
tioo, and the less will be eur aim towards the pleasure which 
aecompanies its gratification. And thus, to one who reflects 
" r and carefully on these things, it is no paradox 



. that he who has had doubly greater enjoyment than another 
in the exercise of compassion, is doubly the more disinter- 
ested of the two; that he has had the most pleasure in this 
affection who has been the least carefal to please himseU 
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with the indulgence of it ; that he whoee virtuoas deeire*^ 
M being the ttrongest, have in their gratification ministend 
to eelf ttie j^reatest satxifaction, haa been- the Itest actuated 
of- all hia feUowB by the wishes, and stood at the greatest 
Astaoce fron» the auns of selfishnesr.* 

7. And moreover, there is aiust andphilosophieal senses 
in which many of our special auctions, besides the virtuous^ 
are alike disinterested with these ; even thouffh they have- 
been commonly ranked among the selfish anectioos of our 
nature. The proper object of self-love is the good of self ^ 
and tl^ calm general regasd to our own happiness may ho 
ooosidered, in net, as the oidy interested ai^tion to whicb 
our nature is competent. The special afibctions are^ one 
•ad all of them, distinct from self-fove, both in their objects^ 
tmSt in their real psychologicai character of the affections 
themselves. The obiect of the avaricious affection is the 
acquirement of wrstdih ; of the resentful, the chastisement of 
an offender ; of the sensual, something appropriate or suited U^ 



that corporeal affection which forms the reigninfr appetite 
at the time, in none of these, is the good of self tne proper 
dtsorimtnative object of the affection ; and the mind of hinv 
who is- under their power, and engaged in their prosecution^ 
is differently emplo^red,. from the mmd of him, who, at the 
time, is either devising or doing aught for the general or 
abstract end of his own happiness. Tfone of these special 
affections is identical with tne afiection which lias happi- 
ness for its object. So far from this, the avaricious man 
often, conscious of the strength of nis propensity, and at 
tfie moment of being urged forward by it to new specula^ 
tions, acknowledges in nis heart, that he v^mid be happier 
&IS could he but moderate its violence, and be satisfied with* 
» humbler fbrtune than that to which his aspirations wouldt 
carry him. And the resentful man, in the very act of being 
tempest driven to some furious onset against the person who- 
has affronted or betrayed him, may yet be sensible that in- 
stead of seeking for any benefit to himself, ho is rushing oa 
the destruction of his character, or fortune, or even life; 
And many is the drunkard who under the goading of an 
appetite which he cannot withstand, in place of self-ieve be- 
ing the principle, and his own greatest happiness the object,^ 
knows himself to be on tlie road to inevitable ruin. Tiiere 

' * The purely dflsinterested- character of a right religloii»>Bffeo-- 
tlon mifbt be prcved by these consiaeratlons. 
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ii an aifisction which has happiness for its dbjeet; but 
this is not the affection which rules and has the ascendancy 
in any of these instances. These are all special aifiectioosi 
grounded on the affinities which obtain between certain ob- 
wcts and parts of human nature ; and which cannot be in- 
dulged beyond a given extent, without distemper and dis- 
comfort to the wliole nature; so that, in spite of all the par- 
ticular gxatxfications which follow m their train, the man 
over whom they tyrannize may be unhappy upon the whole. 
The very distmction between the affecuon of self-love and 
the special affections proves that there is a corresponding 
distinction in their objects ; and this again, that many of the 
latter may be gratified, while the former is disappomted, — 
or, is other words, that, along with many particular enjoy- 
ments the general state of man may be that of utter and 
extreme wretchedness. It ia therefore a competent ques- 
tkxL what those special affections arcL which most consist 
with the general happiness of the mind ; and this, notwith- 
gtnnding that thev all possess one circumstance in oom- 
moik— the unavoidable pleasure appendant to the gratifica- 
tion of each of them.* 

* Hm foUowiag are the clear and Jodlclovs observations of Bfr 
James MaeklBtosh on this subject :— 

"Inconteading, therefore, that the benevolent aflbctions are 
disinterested, no more is claimed for them than must iMts ranted 



to mere animal appetites and to malevolent passione. Each of 
these principles alike Moka its own oUect, Tor the sake simply 
of (ibtalning ft. Pleasure is the result of the pbtaf nment, but no ae- 



these principles alike seeks its own oUect, Tor the sake simp 
of (ibtalning ft. Pleasure is the result of the pbtaf nment, but no a 
pante part of the aim or the agent. The desire that another 



person may be gratified, seeks that outward object alone, aecord- 
hi to the general course of human desire. Resentment is as 
disinlerestea as gratitude or pitj, but not more so. Hunger or 
thirst may be as much as the purest benevolence, at vari* 
ance with self k)ve. A regard to our own general happiness 
Is not a vice, but in itself an excellent quality. It were well if 
it prevailed mors generally over craving and shortsisbted appe- 
tites. The weakness of the social affections, and the strength 
of the private desires, properly constitute selfishness: a vice 
utterly at variance with the happinegs of him who harbours it» 
and as such, condemned by self-love. There are as few who 
attain the greatest satisfiuetion to themselves, as who do tho 
greatest good to others. It is absurd to say with some, that the 
pleasure of benevolence is selfish, because it Is felt by self. Un- 
derstanding and reasoning are acts of self, for no man can think 
by proxy Tbul no man ever called them seOCtA, why ? Evidently 
because they do not ref ard self. Precisely the same reason ap- 
7 
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8. This explanation will help us to understand wherein it 
10 that the distinction in point of enjoyment, between a good 
and an evil affection of our nature properly lies. For there is 
a certain species of enjoyment common to them all. It were 
a contradiction in terms to affirm otherwise ; for it were tan- 
tamouut to saying, that an affection may be gratified, with- 
out the actual experience of a gratification. There must be 
some sensation or other of happiness, at the time when a 
man obtains that which he is seeking for ; and if it be not a 
positive sensation of pleasure, it will at least be the sensa 
tion of relief from pain, as when one meets with the oppor: 
tunity of wreaking upon its object, that indignation which 
had long kept his heart in a tumult of disquietude. We 
therefore would mistake the matter, if we thought, that a 
state even of thorough and unqualined wickedness was ex- 
clusive of all enjoyment — for even the vicious affections 
must share in that enjoyment, which inseparably attaches 
to every affection, at the moment of its indulgence. And 
thus it is, that even in the veriest Pandemoniu m, might there 
be lurid gleams of ecstacy, and shouts of fiendish exulta- 
tion—the merriment of desperadoes in crime, who send forth 
the outcries of their spiteful and savage delight, when some 
deep-laid viliany has triumphed ; or when in some dire per- 
petration of revenge, they have given full satisfiiction and 
discharge to the malignity of their accursed nature. The 
assertion therefore may be taken too generally, when it is 
stated, that there is no enjoyment whatever m the veriest 
hell of assembled outcasts ; for even there might there be 
many separate and specific ffratifications. And we must 
abstract the pleasure essentially involved in every affection, 
at the instant of its indulgence, and which cannot possibl j 
be disjoined from it, ere we see clearly and distinctively 
wherein it is that, in respect of enjoyment, the virtuous and 
vicious affections differ from each other. For it is true, that 
there is a common resemblance between them ; and that, by 
the universal law and nature of affection, there must be 
some sort of agreeable sensation, in the act of their obtaining 

plies to benevolence. Such an argument \a a gross confusion of 

self, as it is a subject of feeling or thought, with self considered 

'jw the object of either. It is no more just to refer the private ap- 

■xpetltes to self-love because they commonly promote nappinees, 

than it would be to jnefer them to self-hatred, in those frequent 

1 where their gratification obstructs it" 
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Xhat which they are seeking after. Yet it is no less true, 
that, did the former affections bear supreme rule in the 
heart, they would brightein and tranquilize the whole of hu- 
man existence — whereas, had the latter the entire and prac- 
tical ascendency, they would distemper the whole man, and 
make him as completely wretched as he were completely 
worthless. 

9. There is one leading difference then between a virtuous 
and a vicious aflection — that there is alwavo u frS' t^ vr-^yn?»s 
in the very presence and contact of the fus i u . i \ sd i^jVIlISj rji 
the presence and contact of the latter, thcti;! iri:'j;^?tt^^ly-or 
very often at least, a sensation of bitterntss, I^iriWn nj^ reti 
. as they may in the undoubted fact of a rrratjttcuipjrf ^ tho 
attainment of their respective ends, the alf-^i idtw ^JBtmselve3 
may be long in existence and operation 1 - f- r^. thdr cuiljs nJ-e 
arrived at; and then it is, we amrm, tho : . ; ireti, thcra 
will be found a wide distinction and di , btfvr-een 

them. The very feeling of kindness is p^ ■ trie heart ; 

and the very feeling of an^er is a painful lisii c^jirosi vg ant:. 
The latter, we know, is otten said to be u mixeU fn;Llog — 
because of both the pleasure and the pata which ar^ htud lo 
enter into it. But it will be found that the pleasure, i^ .^.his 
case, lies in the prospect of a full and final gratification ; and 
very often, in a sort of current or partial gratification Which 
one may experience beforehand, in the mere vent or utterance 
by words, of the labouring violence that is within — seeing 
tnat words of bitterness, when discharged on the object of 
our wrath, are sometimes the only, and even the most effec- 
tive executioners of aJi the vengeance that we meditate ; be- 
sides that by their means, we may enlist in our fevour the 
grateful sympathy of other men— thus obtaining a solace to 
ourselves, and aggravating tlie punishment of the offender, 
by exciting against him, in addition to our own hostility, the 
liostile indignation of his fellows. And thus too is it, that, 
in the case of ansrer, there may not only be a completed gra- 
tification at the last, by the infliction of a full and satisfoc- 
tory chastisement ; but a gratification, as it were by instal- 
ments, with every likely purpose of retaliation that we may 
form in our bosoms, and every sentence pf keen and re- 
proachful eloquence that may xaM from our lips. And so 
anger has been affirmed to be a mixed emotion, from con- 
founding the pleasure that lies in the gratification of the 
emgtion, with the pteasuse that is suppo!wdto lie in the Ssel- 
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ing of tbe emotkm. But the truth is, that, apart ftmn tte 
ffiBtificatioD, the emotion is an exceedingly painful one— uh 
Somuch that the gratification mainly lies in the removal of a 
pain, or in the bemg riddeU of a felt uneasineoe. Compaa- 
sion may in the same way be termed a mixed feeling. Uni 
on cloee attention to these two affections and comparisoii 
between them, it will be found, that all the pleasure of anger 
lies in iu gratification, and ail the pain of it in the feelmg 
itself— whereas all the pain of compassion lies in the disap- 
pointment of its gratification, while in the feeling; itself there 
IB nought but pleasure. Let the respective gratificatkms ef 
these two afiections— ihe one, bv the fulfilled retaliation of 
a wrong ; the other, by the fulfilled relief of a suilering— lei 
these gratifications be put out of nctice altogether, that we 
might Dut attend to the yet ungratified feelings themaelvee : 
and we cannot imaginea greater difference of state between 
two minds, than that of one which luxuriates in the tender- 
ness of compassion* and that of another which breathes and 
is infuriated with the dark passions and the still darker pur- 
poses of resentment. Or we may appeal to the experience 
of the same mind, which at one time may have its hour of 
meditated kindness, and at another its hour of meditated re- 
venge. We speak of these two, not in the moment of their 
respective triumphs, not of the sensations attendant on the 
success of each— but of the direct and instant sensatioos 
which lie in the feelings themselves. They form two as dis- 
tinct states in the moral world, as sunshine and tempest are 
in the physical world. We have but to name the elemenle 
which enter into the composition of each, in order to suggest 
the utter contrariety which obtains between them— between 
the calm and placid cheerfulness on the one hand of that 
heart which is employed in conceiving the generous wiahes^ 
or in framing the uberal and fruitful devices of benevoienee ; 
and, on the other hand, the turbulence and fierce disorder of 
the same heart, when burning disdain, or fell and implacable 
hatred has taken possession of it^— the reaction of ita own af^ 
£ronted pride, or aggrieved sense of the injury which baa 
been done to it. 

10. But perhaps the moet fevourable moment for compa- 
rison between them, is when each is frustrated of its pecu- 
liar aim ; and so each is sent back upon itself with that 

sufiering to which all the affections are liable— the 

of a disappointment. WeahaUbeatnotoastode- 
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termine on which side the advantage lies, if vie have either 
felt or vritnessed benevolence in tears, becauBe of the misery 
which it cannot alleviate ; and rage in the agonies of its de- 
feated impotence, because of the haughty or successful do- 
fiance of an enemy, whom with vain liosiility it has tried to 
assail^ but cannot reach. We have the examjie of a good 
affection under disajipomtment, in the case of virUious grief 
or virtuous indignation ; and ot a bad affection uuocr ihau] - 
pointment, in the case of envy, when, in spite of cveiy at- 
tempt to calumniate or depress its object, he shines ioiih to 
universal acknowledgment and applause, in all the lustrfe of 
his vindicated superiority. It marks how di£.tinct these two 
sets of feelings are from each other, that, witli the former, 
even under the pain of disappointment, there is a'sometiiing 
in the very taste and quality of the feelings themeeivcs, 
iK^ich acts as an emollient or a charm, aiid mitigates the 
painfulnesB — while, with the latter, there is nought to miti- 
gate, but every thing to exasperate, and more fiercely to 
agonize. The malignant feelings are no sooner turned' in- 
wardly, by the arrest of a disappointment from without, than 
they eat inwardly ; and when foiled in the discharge of their 
purposed violence upon others, they recoil —and, without one 
(ipothing ingredient. to calm the labouring effervescence, thev 
lundle a hell in the heart of the unhappy owner. Internal- 
ly, there is a celestial peace and satisfaction in virtue, even 
tnoueh in the midst ox its outward discomfiture, it be com- 
pelled to weep over the unredressed wrongs and sufferings 
of humanity. On the other hand, the very glance of disap- 
pointed malevolence, bespeaks of this evil affection, that, of 
Itself it is a fierce and fretting distemper of the soul, an exe- 
cutioner of vengearice for all the guilty passions it may have 
fanned into mischievous activity, and for all the crimes it 
may have instigated. 

11. And this contrast between a good and an evil affection, 
this superiority of the former to the latter is fully sustained, 
when, metead of lookine to the state of mind which is left 
by the disappointment of each, we look to the state of mind 
which is lelt by their respective gratification*<«*-^e one a 
state of sated compassion, the other of sated resentment^ 
There is one most observable distinction between the states 
of feeling, by which an act of copapsssion on the one hand^ 
and of resentment on the other, are succeeded. It is seldom 
that man feasts his eyes on that spectacle of prostrate sof- 
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fering whieh, ia & moment of fiir^, he hath lud at hie feet i ^ 

in the same way that ho feasts hw eyes on that picture ot 
fiunily comfort which smiles upon hun from some cottage 
home, that his generosity had reared. This looks as if toe 
sweets of benevolence were lasting, whereas the sweets of 
revengeful malice, such as they are, are in general but mo- 
mentum. An act of compassion may extinguish for a time 
the feeling qT compassion, by doing away that suffering 
which is Uie object of it ; but then it generally is foUowea 
up by a feeling of permanent regard. An act of revenge^ 
when exeeutea to toe full extent of the desire or purpose^ 
does extinguish and put an end to the passion of revenge ; 
and is selcfom, if ever, followed up by a leeling of permanenc 
hatred. An act of kindness but attaches the more, and aug- 
ments a friendly disposition towards its object. It were both 
untrue in itself and unfair to our nature to say, that an act 
of revenge but exasperates the more, and always augments, 
or even often augments, a hostile disposition towards its ob- 
ject. It has been said that we hate tne man whom we have 
mjured ; but whatever the truth of this observation may be^ 
certain it is, that we do not so hate the man of whom we 
liave taken full satislaetion for having injured us } or, if we 
could imagine aught so monstrous, and happily so rare, as 
the prolonged, the yet unquelled satisfaction of one, who 
could be regaled for hours with the sighs of liimwhom 
his own hands had wounded; or, for months and yeam^ 
with the pining destitution of the household whom himself 
had impoverished and brought low ; this were because the 
measure of the revenge had not equalled the measure of the 
felt provocation, only perhaps to be appeased and satiated 
by death. This, at leng^ would terminate the emotion. 
And here a new insight opens upon us into the distinction 
between a good and a bad affeeuon. Benevolence, itself of 
immortal quality, would immortalize ito objects : malignity, 
if not appeased by an infliction short of death, would destroy 
them.* The one is ever strengthening itself upon old ob- 
jects, and f&stening upon new ones ; tiie other is ever ex- 
tmguuhmg its resentment towards old objects by the pettier 



• So true it Is, that he who hateth his brother with implacable 
hatred is a murderer. 
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forms Uw naftonl and neeeasary limit eTen to the fiercest 
revenge ; whereas^ the outgoings of benevoleace are quite 
indefinite. In revenge the affection is suocessivelv extin- 
g:uished i and, if returned, it is upon new objects. In bene- 
volence, the affection is kept up for old objects^ while ever 
open to excitement from new ones ; and hence a living and 
a muUiDlymg pow«r of enjoyment, which is peculiany its 
own. On the same prmciple that we water a shrub just be- 
cause we had planted l^ Ooes our friendship grow and ripen 
the more towards him on whom we had formerly exercised 
it. The aflection of kindness for e«ch individual object sur- 
vives the act of kindness, or, rather, is strengthen^ by the 
act. Whatever sweetness may have been originally in it, 
ia enhanced by the exercise ; and, so far from being stiflea 
by the first gratificatioo, it remains in greater freshness than 
ever for higher and larger gratifications than before. It is 
the perennial quality of their gratification, which stamps that 
superiority on the good affections, we are now contending 
for. Benevolence both perpetuates itself upon its old objects, 
and expands itself into a wider circle as it meeU with new 
ones. Not so with revenge, which generally disposes of the 
old object b^ one gratification ; and then must transfer itself 
to a new object, ere it can meet with another gratification. 
Let us grant that each affection has its peculiar walk of en- 
joyment. The history of the one walk presents us with a 
series of accumulations ; the history of tne other with a se- 
ries of extinctions. 

12. But in dwelling on this beautiful peculiarity, by which 
a good affection is distinguished from a bad one, we are in 
danger of weakening our immediate argument. We bring 
forward the matter a great deal too CEivourably for the ma- 
lignant desires of the human heart, if while reasoning on the 
supposition of an enjoyment, however transitory in their gra- 
tification, we give any room for the imagination that even 
this is unmixed enjoyment. We have uready stated, that, 
of themselves and anterior to their gratification, there is a 
painfulness in these desires ; and that when by their gratifi- 
cation we get quit of ^is painfulness, we mignt alter all ob- 
tain little more than a relief from misery. But the truth is, 
that, generally speaking, we obtain a great deal less on the 
side of happiness than mis ; for, in most cases, all that we 
obtain by the gratification of a malignat passion, is but the 
exchange of one misery for another; and this apart still from 
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Ihe remorse of an evil perpetration. Thert ift one fBUOniltar 
instance of it, whicii often occum itt eonversation— when^ 
|)iqae^ by something offensive in the remark or manner af 
our fellows, we react with a severity which humbles and 
toverwhelms hinh in this case, the pain of the resentment 
is succeeded by the pain we feel in the spectacle of that dis- 
tress which ourselves have created : ana this, too aggrava* 
ted perhaps by the reprobation of all the by-standers, affor- 
ding thereby a miniature example of the painful alternations 
which are constantly takipg place in the history of morai 
tvilj when the misery of wrong affections is but replaced, 
to the perpetrator himself, by the misery of the ifcorong *&» 
tions to which they have hurried him. it is thus that a life 
of frequent gratification may, notwithstanding, be a life of 
intense wretchedness, ft may help our imagination of such 
a state, to conceive of one, subject every hour to the agonies 
of hunger, with such a mal-conformation at the same time 
in his organ of taste, that, m food of every description, he 
felt a bitter and universal nausea. There were here a con- 
stant gratification, yet a constant, and severe endurance — a 
mere utemation of cruel sufferings — the displacement of one 
set of agonies, by the substitution of other agonies in their 
room. This is seldom, perhaps never realized in the physi- 
cal world ; but in the moral world it is a great and general 
phenomenon. The example shows at least the possibility of 
a constitution, under which a series of incessant gratifications 
may be nothing better than a restless succession of distress 
ana disquietude ; and that such should be the constitution of 
our moral nature as to make a life of vice a lifis of vanity 
and cruel vexation, is strong experimental evidence of Him 
who ordained this constitution, that He hateth iniquity, that 
Hek>veth righteousness. 

13. But the peculiarity which we have been incident^y 
led to notice, is, in itself, pregnant with inference also* We 
should augur hopefully of the final issues of our mond con- 
stitution, as well as conclude favourably of Him who hath 
ordained itr-when we find its workings to be suc^i, that, on 
the one hand, the feeling of kindness towards an individual 
object not only survives, but is indefinitely strengthened by 
the acts of kindness ; and, on the other hand, that, not only 
does an act of revenge satiate and put an end to the feeling 
of revenge, but even, that certain acts of hostility towards 
the individual object of our hatred will make us relent from^ 
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this hatred, and at length extingiiish it altogether. May we 
not perceive in thie economy a oalance in point of tendency, 
and at length of ultimate effect on the side of virtue 1 May 
it not warrant the expectation, that, while beneyolence, that 
great conservative principle of being, has in it a principle 
conservative of itself as well as of its objects, the outbreak- 
togs of evil are but partial and temporary ; and that the mo- 
ral world, viewed as a progressive system and now only in 
iu transition state, has been so constructed as to secure both 
the perpetuity of all the good affections and the indefinite 
expansion of them to new objects and over a larger and 
ever-widening territory 1 At all events^ whatever reason 
there may be to fear, that, in the future arransements of na- 
ture and providence^ both virtue and vice will be capable of 
immortality— we might gather from what passes under our 
eyes, in this rudimental and incipient stage of human exis- 
tence, that even with our present constitution virtue alone 
is capable of a blissful immortality. For malice and folse- 
hood carry in them the seeds of their own wretchedness, if 
not of their own destruction. Only erant the soul to be im- 
perishable ; and if the character ofthe governor is to be 
gathered from the final issues of the government over which 
he presides— it says much for the moral character of Him 
who framed us, that, unless there be an utter reversal of tho 
nature which Himself has given, then, in respect to the pow- 
er of conferring enjoyment or of maintaining the soul m its 
healthiest and happiest mood, it is righteousness alone which 
endureth for ever, and charity alone which never faileth. 

14. And beside taking account of the special enjoyments 
which attach to the special virtues we might observe on the 
general state of thatlnind, which, under the consistent and 
comprehensive principle of being or doing what it ought, 
studies rightly to acquit itself or all the moral obligations. 
Beside the perpetual feast of an approving conscience, and 
the constant recurrence of those particular gratifications 
which attach to the indulgence of every good aflection,— 48 
it not quite obvious of every mind which places itself under 
a supreme regimen of morality, that then, it is in its best 
possible condition with regard to enjoyment: like a well 
strung instrument, in right and proper tone, because all its 
parts are put in right adjustment with each other f If 
conscience be indeed the superior faculty of our nature, theii| 
every time it is cast down trom this pre-eminence, there mufl( 
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be a iensalum of painful disMoance ; and the whole man 
£Bel8 out of soita, as one unhinged or denaturalized. This 
perhaps ia the main reason that a state of well-doing standa 
associated witli a state of well-being ; and why the special 
virtue of temperance is not more closely associated with the 
health of the body, than the general habit of virtue is with a 
wholesome and well-conditioned state of the soul. There is 
then no derangement as it were in the system of our nature-- 
all the powers, whether superior or subordinate, being in 
their rig^ht ])laces, and all moving without discord and with- 
<nit dblocation. It were anticipating our argument, did we 
refer at present to the confidence and regard wherewith a 
virtuous man is surrounded in tlie world. We have not yet 
spoken of the adaptations to man's moral constitution from 
without, but only of the inward pleasures and satisfections 
which are yielded in the workings of the constitution itselC 
And surely when we find it to have been so constructed and 
Attuned by its maker, that, in all the movements of virtue 
there is a felt and grateful harmony, while a certain jarring 
sense of violence and discomposure ever attends upon the 
«opposite— we cannot imagine how the moral character of 
*that being who Himself devised this constitution and estab- 
lished all its tendencies, can be more clearly or convincingly 
Tead, than in phenomena like these. 

15. We have already said that the distinction so well es- 
tablished by Butler, between the object of our affection and 
its accompanying, nay, inseparable pleasure, was the most 
effectual argument that could be brought to bear against the 
selfish system of morals. The virtuous affection that ia in 
a man's breast simply leads him to do what he ought ; and 
in that object he resto and terminatesf Like every other af- 
fection, there must be a pleasure conjoined with the prose- 
cution of it; and at last a fiill and final gratification m the 
attainment of its object. But the object must be distinct firom 
the pleasure, which itself is founded on a pnor suitableness 
between the mind and its object. When a man is actuated 
by a virtuous desire ; it is the virtue itself that he is seeking, 
and not the gratification that is in it. His single object is 
to be or to do rightly— though, the more intent he is upon 
tfiis object, the greater will, the greater must be his satia- 
laction if he succeed in it. Nevertheless, it is not the satis- 
ftetion which he is seeking ; it is the object which yields the 
MOsfMUon— tb9 object too for its own aoke^ and not £or tho 
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sake of Us accompanyinff or its resulting enjoyment. Na^, 
the more strongly and therefore the more exclusmly aH 
upon virtue for its own sake ; the less will he think of its 
enjoyment, and yet the greater will his actual enjoyment bi. 
In other words, virtue, the more disinterested it is, is the 
more prolific of happiness to him who follows it ; and then 
it is, that, when freed from all the taints of mercenary sel- 
fishness, it yields to its votary the most perfect and supreme 
enjoyment. Such is the constitution of our nature, that vir- 
tue loses not its disinterested character ; and yet man loses 
not his reward ; and the author of this constitution. He who 
hath ordained all its laws and its consequences, has given 
signal proof of his own Supreme regard for virtue, and 
tJierefore, of the supreme virtue of His own character, in that 
He hath so framed the creatures of His will, as that their per- 
fect goodness and perfect happiness are at one. Vet the union 
of these does not constitute their unity. The union is a coU' 
tingent appointment of the Deity ; and so is at once the evi- 
dence and the effect of the goodness that is in His own nature. 
16. This then is our second general argument fur the mo^ 
ral character of God, grounded on the moral constitution of 
man ; and prior, as yet, to any view of its adaptation to ez< 
temal nature. It is distinct from the first argument, as 
grounded on the phenomena of conscience, whicn assumes 
the office of judge within the breast, all whose decisions a?;e 
on the side of benevolence and justice ; and which is ever 
armed with a certain power of enforcement, both in thcpains 
of remorse and the pleasures of self-approbation. Iriese, 
however, are distinct and ought to be distinguished from the 
direct pleasures of virtue in itself, and the direct pains of 
vice in itself, which form truly separate ingredients, on the 
one Itand of a present and often very painful correction, on 
ihe other hand, of a present and very precious reward. 



CHAPTER III. 

THIRD GENEfiAL ABOUMSKT. 

The Power and Operation of Habit, 

1. We have as yet been occupied with what may be ter- 
med the instant sensations, wherewith morality is beset in 
the mind of man-~with the voice of conscience which goes 
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immediately before^ or with the sentence whether of appro- 
val or condemnation, which comes immediately after it ; and 
latterly, with those states of feeling which are experienoed 
at the moment when under the power of those aflttctions^ to 
which any moral designation, be it of virtue or vice, is ap- 
plicable-— the pleasure which there is in the very prewnce 
and contact of the one. the distaste, the bitterness wmch there 
is in the presence ana contact of the other. 

2. These phenomena of juxtapoaition,a8 they may be ter- 
med ; these contiguous antecedents and consequents of the 
moral and the immoral in man, speak strongly the purpose 
of Him who ordained our mental constitution, in having in- 
serted there such a constant power of command and encou- 
ragement on the side of the lormer, and a like constant op- 
eration of checks and discouragement against the latter. 
But, perhaps, something more may be collected of the des^ 
and cnaracter of Gk>d, by stretching forward our observation 
prospectively in the history of man, and so extending our 
regards to the more distant consequences of virtue or vice, 
both on the frame of his character and the state of his en- 
joymenU. By studying these posterior results, we approxi- 
mate our views towards the final issues of that administration 
under which we are placed. That defensive apparatus^ 
wherewith the embryo seed of plants is guarded ana protec- 
Xedf might indicate a special care or design in the preserver 
of It. What that design particularly is comes to be clearly 
and certainly known, when, in the future history of the plant, 
we learn what the functions of the seed are, after it has come 
to maturity; and then observe, that, had it been suifeied 
universally to perish, it would have led,— not to the morta- 
lity of the individual, for tliat is already an inevitable law, 
but to the extinction and mortality of the species. 

3. For tracing forward man's moral history, or the chan- 
ges which take place in his moral state, it is necessary that 
we should advert to the influence of habit. Yet it is not 
properly the philosophy of habit wherewith our argument is 
concerned, but with the leading facts of its practical opera- 
tion. A. beneficial eifect might still remain an evidence of 
the divine goodness, by whatever steps it should be effieient- 
ly or physically brought about— its power in this way de- 
pending: not on the question how it is, but on the fisust tHatso 
It is. It were really, therefore, deviating from our own strict 
and pertinent line of enquiry did we stop to discuss the phir 
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loiophie theory of habit, or suspend our own i ^ 

reasoning till that theory was 8ettled-^4>eside most unwisely 
and unnecessarily attaching to our theme, all the discredit 
of an obscure or ouestiooable speculation. It is with palpa« 
bie and sure results both in the material and mental world, 
more than with the recondite processes in either, that theism 
has chiefly to do ; and it is by the former more than by the 
latter that the cause of theism is upholden. 

4. We miglit only observe, in passing, that the modifiea'' 
tion introduced by Or. Thomas Brown into the tbeorv of 
habit, was perhaps uncalled for, even for the accomplish* 
ment of his own purpose, which was to demonstrate that it 
required no peculiar or original law of the human constitu* 
tion to account for its phenomena. He resolves, and we are 
disposed to think rightly, the whole operaticm of habit into 
the law of suggestiort — only, he would extend that law to 
states of feelings^ as well as to thoughts or states of thoughts.* 
We are all aware that if two objects have been seen or 
thought of together on any former occasion, then the thought 
of one of them is apt to suggest the thought of the other, 
and the more apt the more mouentlv that the suggestion 
has taken place — insomuch, that, it the suggestion have 
taken place very often, we shall find it extremely difficult, if 
not impossible, to break the succession between the thought 
which suggests and the thought which is suggested by it. 
Now Dr. Brown has conceived it necessary to extend this 
principle to feelings as well as thoughts — ^insomuch, that, if 
on a former occasion a certain object have been followed up 
by a certain feelin?, or even if one feeling have been fol- 
lowed up by another, then the thought of the object intro- 
* The folk>winK is the passsf e taken from his forty tblrd lecture, 
in which Dr. Brown seems to connect feeling witli feeliiw by the 
i thought with thought. *»To ex- 



e mental law which connects t _ 

pialnthe taillaence of habit in Increasing the tendency to certain 
actions I must remark— what I have already more than once re- 
peated—that the suggesting inllaence which is usually express* 
ed in the phrase a»»oeiatlon ofideat, though that very improper 
phrase would seem to limit it to oar ideas or conceptions only, 
and has unquestionably produced a misteken belief of this par' 
tial operation of afooeral Influence— Is not limited to those more 
than to any otherstates of mind, butoceurs also with equal force 
In other feelingly which are not commonly termed ideas or con- 
ceptions ; that our desires or other emotkms, for example, may, 
like them, form a part of our trains of suggestion, &c. Bee an- 
other equally ambupioas passage In his sixif -fourth lecture. 
& 
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dtices the feeling, or the one feeling u.troduce8 the other 
feeling into the njind, on the same principle that thought in- 
troduces Jhought. Now we ehould rather be inclined to 
hold that thought introduces feeling, not in consequence of 
the same law of suggestion whereby thought introduces 
thought, but in -virtue of the direct power which lies in the 
object of the thought to exciie that feeling. When a vo- 
luptuous object awakens a voluptuous leeling, this is not by 
suggestion, but by a direct influence of its own. W'henthe 
picture of that voluptuous object awakens the seme volup- 
tuous feeling, we would not ascribe it to suggestion, but 
still put it down to the power of the object, whether present- 
ed or only represented, to awaken certain emotions. And as 
little would we ascribe the excitement of the feeling losuff- 
^estion, but still to the direct and original power ot tlie ob- 
ject-^lhough it were pictured tons only in thous^ht, instead 
of being pictured to us in visible imafi;eiy. In like nianner, 
when the thought of an injury awakens in us anger, even 
as the injury itself did at the moment of its infliction, we 
should not ascribe this to that peculiar law which is termed 
the law of suggestion, and which undoubtedly connects 
thought with thought. But we should ascribe it wholly to 
t}jat Taw which connects an object with its appropriate emo- 
tion — whether that object be present to the senses, or have 
only been recalled bj^ the memory and is present to the 
thoughts. We sustain an injury, and we feel resentmeot 
in consequence, without, surely, the law of suggestion hav- 
ing had aught to do with the sequence. We see the ag- 
gressor afterwards, ajod our anger is revived against him, 
and with this particular succession the law of suggestion has 
certainly had to do — not, however, in the way of thought 
suggesting feeling, but only in the way of thought suggest- 
ing thought. In truth it is a succession of three terms. 
, Tiie sight of the man awakens a recollection of the injury; 
and tl*e thought of the injury ; and the thought of the injury 
awakens the emotion. The first sequence, or that which 
obtains between the first and second terra, is a pure instance 
of the suggestion of thought by thought, or to speak in the 
old language, of the association of ideas. The second se- 
quence, or that which obtains between the middle and last 
tprm, is still. Dr. Brown would say, an instance of sugces- 
tion, but of thought suggesting the feeling wherewith it was 
formerly accompanied. Wheieas, in ow apprehension it is 
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due, not to the law of Buggestion but to the law which con- 
nects an object, whether present at tlie time or thought upon 
afterwards, with its counterpart entolion. Still the result 
is the same, however difierently accounted lor. One can 
think, surely of the resentmeut which now occupies him, 
as well H6 he can thuik of a past resentment — indeed it is 
difficult to imagine how he can feel a resentment without 
thinking of it. Let some one thought, tlien. by the proper 
law of suggestion, have mtroduced uie thought of an injury 
that had been done to us; this second tiiought introduces 
the feeling of resentment, not by the law of suggestion, but 
by the law which relates an object, whether present or 
thought upon, to its appropriate emotion ; this emotion is 
thought upon, and, not the emotion, but the thought of the 
emotion recalls the thought of the first emotion that was 
felt at the original infliction of the injury ; and this thought 
again recalls to us the thought of the injurj itself, and per- 
liaps the thought of other or similar injuries, which, as at 
the first, excites anew the feeling of anger, but, at this par- 
ticular step, by means of a law different from that of sug- 
gestion, even the law of our emotions, in virtue of which, 
certain objects, when present in any way to the cognizance 
- «f the uiKlerstanding, awaken certain sensibilities in the 
heart. It is thus that thoughts and feelings might recipro- 
cally introduce each other, not by means of but one law of 
0uggesti(Hi extending in common to them both, but by the 
intermingling of two laws in this repeating or circulating 
process, — even the law of suggestion, acting only upon the 
thoughts ; and the law of emotion, by which certain objects, 
when presented to the senses or to the nr.emory, have the 
power to awaken certain correspondent emotions. We in 
this way get quit of the mysticism which attaches to the 
notion of mere feelings either suggesting or being suggest- 
ed by other feelings, separately uom thoughts — more espe- 
cially when, by the association of thoughts or of ideas alone, 
and the direct power which lies in the objects of these ideas 
to awaken certain emotions, all the phenomena are capable 
of being explained. A certain thought or object may sug- 
gest the thought of a former provocation; this thought 
might excite a feeling of resentment ; tlie resentment, thus 
fek or thought upon, might send back the mind to a still inore 
yivid impression of its original cause ; and this again might 
prolong or waken the resentment anew, and in greater fresh- 
ness titan before. Tlie ultimate eiiect might be a fierce and 
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Ilory efbrfMcence of iraicible feelinff. Tet nol by the ope- 
ration of one law, but of two dmtinetlawi in the human con- 
stitution ; the ftrat that, in virtue of whieh, thouv hu sur ^ei« 
thoughts ; the second that, in yirtue of which, the object 
thus thought upon awakens the emotion that is suited to iU 
6. But thougn for once we have thus adverted to the strict 
philosophy of the subject, it will be apparent, that, in thk 
msuuice, u is of no practical necessity for the puiposes of 
our argument ; and it is truly the same in many other iii- 
stances, where, if instead of reasoning theolqricallT on the 
palpable operstions of the mechanism, we stioula reasoa 
scientifically on the modua operandi we would run into 
really irrelevant discussions. The theme of our present 
chapter is the effect of Uabit, in as far as these effects serra 
to indicate the design or character of Him who is the author 
of our mental constitution. It matters not to any oonduaioQ 
of ours, by what recondite, or, it may be, yet undiscovered 
process these effecto are brought about; and whether the 
common theory, or that of Dr.^rown, or that acain as mo- 
dified and corrected by ourselves, is the just one. It is enough 
to know^ that, if any given process of mtermingled tfaou^ 
and feeling have been described by us once, there are laws 
at work, which, on the first step of that process acain recur- 
ring, would incline us to describe the whole of the process 
over again ; and with the greater power and certaiq^, the 
more frequently that process has been repeated. We am 
perfectly sure that the more frequently any particular se- 
quence between thought and thought may have occurred, tha 
more readily will it recur $— so that when once the first 
thought has entered the mind, we may all the more eonfi- 
dentiy reckon on its being followed up by the second. This 
we hold enough for explaining the ever recurring force and 
focility, wherewith feelings wdao will arise and be followed 
up by their indulgence — and that, just in proportion to th« 
frequency wherewith in given circumstances they have been 
awakened and indulged formerly. lu as far as the objects 
of gratification are^the exciting^ causes which stimulate and 
awaken the desires of gratification ; then, any process which 
ensures the presence and application of the causes, will also 
ensure the fulfilment of the effects which result from them. 
If it be the presence or perception of the wine that stands 
before us which stirs up the appetite ; and if; instead of no- 
ting on the precept of looking not unto the wine when it is 
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Ihed, we continue to look till the appetite be bo enflamed that 
the indulgence becomes inevitable — ^then, as we looked at it 
continuously when preseut, will we, by the law of sugf^ertion, 
be apt to think of it continuously when absent. Irthe one 
continuity was not broken by any considerations of principle 
or prudence — so the less readily will the other continuity be 
broken in like manner. When we revisit the next social 
company, we shall probably resign ourselves to the very or- 
der of sensations that we did formerly ; and the more sure- 
ly, the oftener that that order has already been described by 
us. And as the order of objects with their sensations when 
present, so is the order of thoughts with their desires when 
absent This order forces itself upon the mind with a strength 
proportional to the freaucncy of its repetition ; and desires, 
when not evaded by the nriu;d sliiftirg its attention away 
from the objects of them, can only be aj'peased by their in- 
dulgence. 

6. It is thus that he who enters on a cereer of vice, enters 
on a career of headlong degeneracy. If even for once we have 
described that process of thou^iit and feeling, which leads, 
whether through the imagination or the senBes, from the first 
presentation of a tempting object to a guilty indulgence — this 
of itself establishes a prooability, that, on the recurrence of 
that object, we shall pass onward by the same steps to the 
same consummation. And it is a probability ever strengthen- 
ing with every repetition of the process, till at length il advan- 
ces towards tihe moral certainty of a helpless surrender to 
the tyranny of those evil paasions, which we cannot resist, 
just because the will itself is in thraldom, and we choose not 
to resist them. It is thus that we might trace the progress of 
intemperance and licentiousness, and even of dishonesty, 
to whose respective solicitations we have yielded at the first 
till, by continuing to yield, we become the passive, the pros- 
trate subjects of a force that is uncontrollable, only because we 
have seldom or never in good earnest t ried to control it. It is not 
that we are struck of a sudden with moral impotency ; but we 
are gradually benumbed into it. The power of temptation has 
not made instant seizure upon the fecultics, or taken them 
by storm. It proceeds by an influence that is gently and al" 
most insensibly progressive — ^jnst os progressive in truth, as 
the association between particular ideas is strengthened by 
the frequency of their succession. But even as that associa- 
tion may at length become inveterate, insomuch that when 
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the first idea findi entry into the mind, wo cannot withatuid 
the importunity wherewith the Becond insists upon foUowiog 
it; so might the moral habit become alike inveterate- 
thoughts succeeding thoughts^ and urging^ onward their 
counterpart desires, m that wonted order, which tiad hitherto 
eonneoted the beginning of a temptation with its full and fi- 
nal victory. At each repetition, would we find it more dif- 
ficult to break this order, or to lay an arrest upon it<— till at 
length, as the fruit of this wretched regimen, its unhappy 
patient is lorded over by a power of moral evil, which pos- 
sesses the whole man, anrl wields an irresistible or rather an 
unresisted ascendency over him» 

7. But this melancholy process, leadmg to a vicioas in- 
dulgence, may be counteracted by an Opposite process of re- 
sistance, though with far greater facility at the first^yet a 
facility ever augmenting, m proportion as the effectual re- 
sistance of temptation is persevered in. That balancing m»* 
ment, at which pleasure would allure, and conscience is 
urging us to refrain, may be regarded as the point of depar* 
ture or divergency, whence once or other of the two processes 
will take their commencement, fiach of them consists in a 
particular succession of ideas with their attendant feelings; 
and whichever of them may happen to be described onooi 
has, by the law of suggestion, the greater chancO) in (he same 
eircumstances, of being described over again. Should the 
mind dwell on an object of allurement, and the considem* 
tions of principle not be entertained^it will pass onward 
from the first incitement to the final and guilty indulgence 
by a series of stepping stones, each of which will present i^ 
self more readily m future ; and with less chance ot arrest or 
interruption by the suggestions of conscience than befine. 
But should these suggestions be admitted, and fur more 
should they prevail-Khen, on the principle of associatioiii 
will they be all the more apt to intervene, on the repetition 
of the same circumstances ; and again break that line of con- 
tmuity, which but for this intervention, would have led from 
a temptation to a turpitude or a crime, if on the occurrence 
of a temptation formerly, conscience did interpose, and re- 
present the evil of a compliance, and so impress the man with 
a sense of obligation, as led him to dismiss the fascinating 
object from the presence of his mind, or to hurry away from 
it^the likelihood is, that the recurrence of a similar temp- 
tation will sugg^ the same train of thoughts and feeling* 
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MMl lead to tba Mine beneficial rarolt; andthii walikeli- 
hood ever mereaMng with every repetition of the proeen. 
The train which would have terminated in a vicioos indul* 
gence, is diapotaeased by the train which conducts to a re* 
■dlution and an act of virtuous self-deniaL The thoughts 
which tend to awaken emotions and i)urposes on the side of 
duty find readier entrance into the mind; and the thoughts 
which awaken and urge forward the desire of what is evil 
more readily give way. The positive force on the side of 
virtue is augmented, by every repetition of the train which 
leads to a virtuous determination. The resistance to this 
foroe OD the side of vic^is weakened, in proportion to the 
frequency wherewith that train of suggestKms which would 
have led to a vickius indulgence, is broken and discomfited. 
It ia thus that when one is successively resolute in hisoppo- 
sitkm to evil, the power of making the achievement and the 
fiieility of the achievement itself are both upon the increase { 
and virtue makes double sain to heracJf by every separate 
conquest which she may have woo. The humbler attain- 
meoto of moral worth are first mastered and secunsd ; and 
the aspiring disciple may pass onward in a career that is 
quite mdemiite to nobler deeds and nobler sacrifices. 

8. And this law of habit when enlisted on the side of right* 
eottsneas^ not only strengthens and makes sure our resis- 
tance to vioew but ucilitates the most arduous performances 
of virtue, liie man whose thoughts^ with the purposes and 
doings to which they lead, are at the bidifihg of conscience, 
will, oy frequent repetition, at length describe the same track 
olmost spontaneously— «ven as in physical educatkm, thinsa, 
laboriously learned at the first, come to be done at last wiUi* 
out the feeling of an efibrt. And so^ in moral educaticn, 
every new acmevement of principle smooths the way to fii* 
tore achievements of the same kmd{ and the precious fruit 
or purchase of each mwal victory is to set us on higher and 
firmer vantage-ground for the conquests of principle in all 
time coming. He who resolutely bids awa^ the suggestions 
of avarice, when they come into conflict with the incumbent 
generosity; orthe suggestions of voluptuousness, when they 
come into conflict wiUi the incumbent self-denial ; or the 
suggestions of anger, when they come into conflict with the 
incumbent act of magnanimity and forbearance— will at 
ieqgth obtain, not a respite only, but a final deliverence from 
their intruskm. Conscience, the longer it has made way over 
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the (4»taclM of wlfiBlmen and pttnkm--4li6 less will k |;tt^ 
way to theae advene forces, themflelves weakened by tha 
repeated defeats which they have sustained in the warfistfe 
or moral discipline : Or, in other words, the oftener that con- 
scKoce makes sood the supremacy which she claims— the 
mater would be the work of violence, and less the stren^ 
for its accomplishment, to cast her down from that etatioo 
of practical guidance and command which of right betongs 
to her. it is just because, in virtue of the law of BOggestion, 
those trains of thought and feeling, which connect her first 
biddings with their final execution, are the less exposed at 
every new instance to be disturlied, and the more likely to 
be repeated over again, that every good principle is more 
strengthened by its exercise, and every good affection is 
more strengthened by its indulgence than before. The acts of 
virtue ripen into habiis ; and the goodly and permanent result 
is, the formation or establishment of a virtuous character. 
9. This then forms the subject of our third general ai^gu- 
menL The voice of authority within, bidding us to virtue ; 
and the immediate delights attendant on obedience, certainly, 
speak stronsiy for the moral character of thatadmiuisti^ation 
under which we are placed. But, by looking to }ioatcrior 
and permanent results, we have tlie advantage of viewing 
the system of that administration in progress. Instead of 
the insulated acts, we are led to regard the abiding and the 
accumulating consequences — and by stretching forward our 
observation through larger intervals and to more distant 
points in the moral history of men ; we are in likelier cil^ 
cumstances for obtaining a glimpse of their final destination ; 
and so of seizing on this mighty and mysterious secret — the 
reignine policy of the divine government, v/hence we might 
collea the character of Him who hath ordained it. And 
aurely, it is of prime importance to be noted in this exami- 
nation, that by every act of virtue we become more powerful 
for its service; and by every act of vice we become more 
helplessly iu slaves. Or, in other words, were tliese respec- 
tive moral regimens fully developed into their respective 
consummations, it would seem, as if by the one, we shoukl 
be conducted to that state, where the faculty, within, which 
is felt to be the rightful, would also become the reigning so- 
vereign, and then we should have the full enjoyment of oU 
the harmony and happiness attendant upon virtue— whei^eos, 
by the other, those passions of our nature felt to be inferioi^ 
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would obtain the lawless asoendency, and suliject their 
metehed bondsmen to the turbulence, and tlie agony^ and 
the sense of de^^radation, which, by the very constitution of 
•or beine, are inseparable from the reign of moral eviL 

10. We mi^ht not fully comprehend the design or meaning 
of a process, till we have seen the end of it. Had there been 
no death, the mystery of our present state might have been 
•omewhat alleviated. We might then have seen, in bolder 
lelief and indelible character, we respective consummatioos 
of vice and virtue — ^perhaps the world partitioned into dis- 
tinct moral territoriM, where the habit of many centuries had 
l^ven fixture and establishment, first, to a society of the up- 
right, now in the firm possession of all goodness, as the well- 
oarned result of that wholesome discipline through which 
they had passed; and, second, to a society of the nsprobate, 
now hardened in all iniquity, and abandoned to the violence 
of evil passions no longer to be controlled and never to be 
eradicated. We might then have witneseed the peace, the 
eontentment, the umversal confidence and love, the melody 
of soul, that reigned in the dwellings of the righteous ; and 
contrasted these with the disquietudes, the strifes, the fell 
and fierce collisions of injustice and mutual disdain and hate 
implacable, the frantic bacchanalian excesses with their 
dfMury intervals of remorse and lassitude^ which kept the 
other region in perpetual anarchy, and which, constitated as 
wa are, must trouble or diy up lUi the well-spnngs of enjoy- 
ment, whether in the hearts of individuals or m the bosom 
of fiunilies. We could have been at no loss, to have divined, 
from the history and state of such a world, the policy of tts 
ruler. We should have recognised in that peculiar economy^ 
by which every act whether of virtue or vice, made its per- 
former atHl more virtuous or more vicious than before, a mo- 
ral remuneration on the one hand and a moral penalty on 
the other— with an enhancement of all the consequences, 
'Whether good or evil, which flowed from each of them. We 
could not have mistaken the purposes and mind of the Dei^-^ 
when we saw thus palpably, and through the demonstrations 
of experience, the ultimate effects of these respective proces- 
oes ; and, in this total diversity of character, with a like to- 
tal diversity of condition, were made to perceive, that righ- 
taousness was ite own eternal reward, and that wickedness 
was foUewed up and that for ever, with the bitter firuit of ite 
•wa ways. 
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11. Death to fax mteraepcs the vtew of this result, that it 
is not here the object of sight or of experience. Still, how- 
ever, it reoiains the object of our likely anticipation. The 
truth is, that the process which we are now contemplating, 
the process by which character is formed and strengthened 
and perpetuated, suggests one of the strongest arguments 
withm compass of the light of nature, for the immortality of 
the soul. In the system of the world we behold so many 
adaptations, not only between the faculties of sentient be 
ings, and their counterpart objects in eztemed nature ; but 
between every historical progression in nature, and a Ajlfil- 
ment of corresponding interest or magnitude which it ulti- 
mately IsAds in — that we cannot believe of m{in*s moral his- 
tory, as if it terminated in death. More especially when we 
think of the virtuous character, how laboriously it is reared, 
and how slowly it advances to perfection ; but, at length, 
how indefinite its capabilities of power and of enjoyment are^ 
after this education of habite has been completed— it seema 
like the breach of a great and general analogy, if man is to 
be suddenly arrested on his way to the magnificent result, 
for which it might well be deemed that the whole of his life 
was but a preparation ; having just reached the full capa- 
city of an enjoyment, of which he had only been permitted, 
in this evanescent scene, a few brief and passing foretastes. 
It were like the infliction of a violence on the continuity of 
things, of which we behold no similar example, if a being so 
gifted were thus left to perish in the full maturity of his 
powers and moral acquisitions. The very eminence that 
he has won, we naturadly look upon as the guarantee and 
the precursor of some great enlargement beyond it— warrant- 
ing the hone therefore, that death but transforms without 
destroying nim, or, that the present is only an embryo or 
rudimental state, the final developement of which is in ano- 
ther and future, state of existence. 

12. This is not the right place for a full exposition of this 
mument. We mi»ht only observe, that there is an evidence 
of man s immortafiiy, in the moral state and history of the 
bad upon earth, as well as of the good. The truth is, that 
nature's most vivid anticipations of a consckms futurity on 
the other side of death, are the forebodings of guilty fear, 
not the bright anticipations of confident and rejoicing hope. 
We speak not merely of the unredressed wrongs inflated Vy 
the evil upon the righteous, and which seem to demand «n 
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afterplace of reparation and veneeance. Beside thoie un- 
settled questions between man and man, which death breaks 
off at the middle, and for the adjustment of which one feels 
as if it were the cry of eternal justice that there should be 
a reckoning afterwards — beside these, there is felt, more di- 
rectly and vividly still, the sense of a yet unsettled contro- 
versy, between the sinner and the God whom he has o^n- 
ded. The notion of immortality is fieir more [)owerfully and 
habitually suggested by the perpetual hauntings or misgi- 
vings of this sort of undefined terror, by the dread of a co- 
ming penalty — rather than by the consciousness of merit, or 
of a yet unsatisfied claim to a well-earned reward. Nor is 
the argument at all lessened by that observed phenomenon 
in the nistory of guilt, the decay of conscience ; a hebetude, 
if it may be so termed, of the moral sensibilities, which keeps 
pace with the growth of a man's wickedness, and, at times, 
oecomes quite mveterate towards the termination of his mor- 
tal career. The very torpor and tranquillity of such a state 
would only appear all the more emphatically to tell, that a 
day of account is yet to come, when, instead of rioting, as 
heretofore, in the impunity of a hardihood that shields him 
alike from reproach and fear, conscience will at lengtli re- 
awaken to upbraid him for his misdoings ; at once the as- 
serter of its own cause, and the executioner of its own sen- 
tence. And even the most desperate in crime, do exoerience, 
at times, such gleams and resuscitations of moral light, as 
themselves feel to be the precursors of a revelation stul more 
tremendous — when their own conscience, fully let loose upon 
them, shall, in the hands of an angry God, be a minister of 
fiercest vengeance. Certain it is, that, if death, instead of 
an entire annihilation, be but a removal to another and a dif- 
ferent scene of existence, we see in this, when combined with 
the known laws and processes of the mind, the possibility, 
at least, of such a consummation. There is much in the bu- 
siness, and entertainments, and converse, and day-light of 
that urgent and obtruding^ world by which we are surroun- 
ded, to carry of the attention of the mind from its own guil- 
tiness, and so, to suspend that agony, which, when thrown 
back upon itself and dissevered from all its objects of grati- 
fication, will be felt, without mitieation and without respite. 
In the busy whirl of life, the minu, drawn upon in all direc- 
tions, can find, outwardly and abroad the relief of a constant 
diversion from the misery of its own internal processes. But 
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a ■liffht ehange in ita locality or ito eircumstaiMsefl, would 
delii^ it up to the full bunhen and agony of these ; nor can 
we imagine a more intense and intolerable wretchedDeii^ 
than t£t which would ensue, simply by rescmdmgttM coi^ 
nexion which obtains in ^is worid between a depratod muul 
and ita extonial means of gratification— when, forced inward- 
ly on ita own haunted tenement, it met with nothmg tbera 
but revenge unsatiated, and raging appetites, that never rest 
from their unappeased fermentation ; and withal, to this per- 
petual sense of want, a pungent and pervading sense ot 
worthlessness. It is the constant testimony orcnmroal^ 
that, in the horrors, and the tedium of solitarv imprisonment, 
they undergo the most appalling of all penalties— a penalty, 
therefore, made up of moral elements alone ; as neither pain, 
nor hunger, nor sickness, necessarily forms any of Ja in- 
gredients. It strikingly demonstrates the character of Hun 
who 80 constructed our moral nature, that from the work- 
ings of ita mechanism alone, there should be evolved a suf- 
ienng so tremendous on the children of iniquity, insomuch 
that a sinner meeta with sorest vengeapce when simply left 
to the fruit of his own ways — ^whether by the death which 
carries his disembodied spirit to its Tartarus ; or by a resur- 
rection to another scene of existence, where, in full posses- 
sion of his earthly habits and earthly passions, he is neverthe- 
less doomed to everlasting separation from their present 
counterpart and earthly enjoyments. 

13. Thett is a distinction sometimes made between the na- 
tural and arbitrary rewards of virtue, or between the natural 
and arbitrary punishmenta of vice. The arbitrary is exom- 
plifiod in the enactmenta of human law; there m general 
Iwng no natural or necessary connection between the crimes 
which it denounces, and the penalties which it ordains for 
them—as between the fine or the imprisonment, or the death, 
upon the one hand ; and the act of violence, whether more or 
less outrageous, upon the other. The natural again is ex- 
emplified m the workings of the human constitution; there 
being a connexion, in necessity and nature, between the tent* 
per which prompted the act of vidence, and the wretchedneM 
which it iimicta on him who is the unhappy subject, in his 
own bosom, of its fierce and wrestless agitations. It is thua 
that not 6nly is virtue termed its own reward, but vice its 
own greatest plague or self-tormentor. We have no infer-. 
" matioa of the arbitrary rewards or punishments in a fiiture 
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Mate, but from rmrdatkm alone. But of the natural, «e hsvir 
CMily to suppose, that the existing constitution of man, and 
hii existing habits, shall be borne with him to the land off 
eternity; and we may inform ourselves now of these, by the 
experienee of our own felt and &miliar nature. Our own 
experience can tell that the native delighta of virtue, unaided 
by any high physical gratifications, and only if not disturbed 
by grievous pliysieal annoyances, were enoiigh of themselves 
to eonstitute an elysium of pure and perennial happiness s 
and again, that the native agonies of vice, unaidea by any 
inilictions of physical sufferings and only if unalleviated by 
a perpetual round of physicaTeBJoymentB, were enough of 
themselves to eonstitute a dire and dreadful Pandemomura. 
They are not judicially awarded, but result from the work- 
ings of that constitution which God hath given to us; and 
they speak as decisively the purpose and character of fibn 
who is the author of that constitution— «s would any code 
of jurisprudence proclaimed from the sanctuary of heaven, 
nod which assigned to virtue on the on^hand, the honours 
and rewards ofa blissful immortality, to vice on the other a 
place of anguish among the outcasts of a fiery condemnation. 



CHAPTER IV. 

On the Chneral Adaj^ation of Kxtemal Nature to the 
Moral OnutittUion of Man, 

1. It needs but a cursory observation of life to be made 
•ensible, that man has not been endowed with a conscience^ 
without, at the same time, being placed in a theatre which 
afibrded the most abundant scope and occasion for its exer- 
cise. The truth is, that, in the multitude of fellow-beings 
by whom he is surrounded, and in the manifold variety of 
his social and family relations, there is a perpetual call on 
bis sense of right and wrong — ^insomuch, that to the doings 
of every hour throughout his waking existence, one or oth- 
er of these moral designations is applicable. It might have 
been stigmatised as the example of a mal-adjustment in the 
circumstances of our species, had man been provided with a 
waste fbeling or a waste fi&culty, which remained dormant 
•ad unemployed from the want of counterpart objects that 
9 
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were Wilted to it The wisdomof Goaa^ofagl^jww 
vindication against any such charge m ^« Phy?*^^l«KJj;; 
ment of our nature, where the objecuve and •J*>J«5<i^« =*J^ 
been made so marvellously to k«^n»<>'H^7'*^.*S'*^,XSL' 
there being, in the material creation, Mfhte of mfinitely va- 
ried lovcliiTess, and sounds of as varied melodv, and many 
thousand tastes and odours of exquisite gratification, and 
distinctions innumerable of touch and feeling, to meet the 
whole compass and diversity of the human senses— nmlUr 
plying without end, both the notice that we receive from 
external things, and the enjoyments that we derive froift 
them. And as little in the moral department of oiir natur^ 
is any of its faculties, and more especially the great and 
master faculty of all, left to languish from the wan| of occu- 
pation. The whole of life, in fact, is crowded with oppor- 
tunities for its employment— or, rather, instead of being repre- 
sented as the subject of so many distinct and ever-recurrmg 
cnlls, conscience may well be represented as the constant 
guide and guardian of human life ; and, for the right dis- 
ci .a rge of this its high office, as being kept on the alert per- 
petually. The creature on whom conscience hath laid the 
obligation of refraining from all mischief, and rendermg to 
society all possible good, lives under a responsibility which 
never for a single moment is suspended. He may be said 
to possess a continuity of moral being ; and moraJity whe- 
Uier of a good or evil hue, tinges the whole current of his 
history. It is a thing of constancy as well as a thinjj of fire- 
qnency — for, even wnen not carried forth into action, it is 
not dormant; but possesses the mind in the form of a cher- 
ished purpose or cnerished principle, or, as the Romans ex- 
pressed it, of a perpetual will either to that which is good or 
evil. But over and above this, the calls to action are in- 
numerable. In the wants of others ; in their powers of en- 
joyment; in their claims on our equity, our protection, or 
our kindness ; in the various openings and walks of useful- 
ness } in the services, which even the humblest might ren- 
der to those of their own family, or household, or country j 
in the application, of that comprehensive precept, to do good 
unto all men as we have opportunity— we behold a prodi- 
gious number and diversity of occasions for the exercise of 
moral principle. It is possible that the Jessons of a school 
may not be arduous enough nor diversified enough for the 
capacity of a learner. But this cannot be affirmed of that 
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to^Mol of diBcipliQ& alike arduous and unremitting, to which 
the great author ot our being hath introduced ub. Along 
with the moral capacity by which He hath endowed us, 
He hath provided a richly furnished gymnasium for its 
ezerciaes and its tiials — where we may earn, if not the tri- 
unaphs of virtue, at least some delicious foretastes of that 
full and final blessedness for which the scholarship of hu- 
man life, with its manifold engagements and duties, is so 
obviously fitted to prepare us. 

2. But let UB now briefly state the adaptation of external 
nature to the moral constitution of man, with a reference to 
that three-fold generality which we have already expounded. 
We have spoken of the supremacy of conscience, and of the 
inherent pleasures and pams of virtue and vice, and of the 
law and operation of habit — as forming three distinct argu- 
ments for the moral goodness of Him, who hath so con- 
structed our nature, ttmt bv its workings alone, man should 
be so clearly and powerfully warned to a life of righteous- 
ness — should in the native and immediate ioys of rectitude, 
earn so precious a reward— and, finally should be led on- 
ward to such a state of character, in respect of its confirmed 
good or confirmed evil, as to afford one of the likeliest prog- 
nostications which nature offers to our view of an immorted- 
ity beyond the grave, where we shall abundantly reap the 
consequence of our present doings, in either the happmess 
of established virtue, or the utter wretchedness and woe of 
our then inveterate depravity. — ^But hitherto we have viewed 
this nature of man, rather as an individual and insulated 
eonstitudon, than as a mechanism actuated upon by any 
forces or influences from- without. It is in this latter aspect 
that we are iftnceforth to regard it ; and now only it is that 
we enter on the proper theme of our volume, or that the 
adaptations of the objective to the subjective begin to open 
upon us. It will still be recollected, however,* that tn 
our view of external nature, we comprehend, not merely 
all that is external to the world of mind — for this would 
have restricted us to the consideration of those reciprocal 
actings which take place between mind and matter. We 
further comprehend all that is external to one individual 
mind, and therefore the other minds which are around it ; 
and 80 we have appropriated, as forming a part of our legi- 

' Pee ^tl«4uctory Chapter, 1, !{, a 
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timate subject^ the actings and reactioga thai take ploM 
between man and man in society. 

3. And first, in regard to the power and sensibility of con- 
science, there is a most important influence brought to bear 
on each individual possessor of this faculty from without^ 
and 1^ his fellow men. It will heli> us to understand it 
arigh^ if we reflect on a felt and familiar eanperience of all 
men— even the effiict of a very slight notice, often of a single 
word from one of our companions, to recall some jpost scene 
or transaction of our lives, which had lon^ vanuAied from 
our remembrance; and would, but for this reawakenmg-, 
have remained in deep oblivion to the end of our days. Tbe 
I>henomenon can easily be explained by the laws of sugges- 
tion. Our wonted trams of thought miffht never have coo- 
ducted the mind to any thought or recdlection of the event 
in question — whereas, on the occurence of even a very par- 
tial intimation, all the associated circumstances come mto 
vivid recognition ; and we are transported back again to tbe 
departed realities of former years, that had lain extinct with- 
in us for so long a period, and might have been extinct for 
ever, if not lighted up again by an extraneous application. 
Uow many are the days since early boyhood, of which not 
one trace or vestige now abides upon the memory. Tet 
perhaps there is not one of these dsjs, the history of which 
could not be recalled, by means of some such external or 
foreign help to the remembrance of it Let us imagine for 
example, that a daily companion had, unknown to us^ Kept 
a minute and statistical journal of all theeventa we ptfson- 
ally shared in; and the likelihood is, that, if permited to the 
I>erusal of this document even after the lapse of half a life 
time, our memory would depone to many Uu^isand events 
which had else escaped into utter and irrecoverable forget- 
fulness. It is oertamly remarkalde, that, on some brief ut- 
terance by another, the stories of former days should sudden- 
ly reappear, as if m illumined ctuuraotena^ on the tablet from 
which they had so totally faded ; that the mentitmof a sin- 
g^ circumstance, if only the link of a train, should conjure 
to life again a whole host of sleeping recollections : And so, in 
each of our fellow men, might we have a remembrancer, who 
can vivify our consciousness anew, respecting scenes and 
transactions of our former history which had lonff gone by s 
and, which, after having vanished once from a solitary mmd 
left to its own imcessesi would have vanisbed cverlaAingi/, 
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4. It u thuB, that, not only can one man make instant 
Cranidation of his own memory ; but on certain subjesta, he 
can even make instant translation of bis own intelligence 
into the mind of another. A shrewd discerner of the heart, 
when laying upon its heretofore unrevealed mysteries, make* 
mention of uiings which at the moment we teel to be novel- 
ties; but which, almost at the same moment, are felt and 
recognized by us as truths^-and that, not because we receive 
them upon this authority, but on the independent view that 
ourselves have of their own evidence. His utterance, in fact, 
has evoked from the cell of their imprisonment, remem- 
braoces, which but for him, might never have been awak- 
ened; and which, when thus summoned into existence, are 
so many vouchers for the perfect wisdom and truth of what 
he tells. A thousand peculiarities of life and character, till 
then unnoticed, are no sooner heard by us, although for the 
first time in our lives, then they shine before the mind's eye, 
in the light of a satisfying demonstration. And the reason 
is, that the materials ot their proof have been actually stored 
up within us, by the history and experience of former years, 
though in chambers of forgetfulness —whence, howtver, 
they are quickly and vividly called forth, as if with the pow- 
er of a talisman, by the voice of him, who no sooner an- 
nounces his proposition, than he suggests the by-gone re- 
collection of our own which serve to confirm it. The pages 
of the novelist, or the preacher, or the moral essayist, 
thoiuifh all of them should deal in statements alone, without 
the rormal allegation of evidence, may be informed through- 
out with evidence, notwithstanding ; and that, because each 
of them speaks to the consciousness of his reai>er8, unlock- 
ing a tTijasury of latent recollections, which no sooner start 
a^^ain into being, than they become witnesses for the saga- 
city and admirable sense of him with whom all this lumi- 
nous and satisfying converse is held. It is like the holding 
up of a mirror, or Uie response of an echo to a voice. What 
the author discovers, the reader promptly and presently dis- 
cerns. The one utters new things ; but that light of imme- 
diate manifestation in which the other beholds them, is 
struck out of old materials which himself too had long since 
appropriated, but laid up in a dormitory, where they might 
bave slumbered for ever— had it not been for that voice 
ivhich charmed them anew into life and consciousness. 
TChis is the only way in which the mstant recognition of 
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trathi before ttnheMd of and unknown can po^J ^ «^ 
pUaaed. It is becauM their evidence liMynvctopcdm the 
f^miniKences of other days, which ^ ^""P^^^^ 
oblivion; btttare again presented to the notioc of the mind 
by the power of association. ^ . „ , .u .u-« -^ 
5. TiS is properly acase of intellectual rather tiian of 
moral adaptation 5 and is only now adverted to for the pur- 
Mseoffllustration. For a decayed conscience is sjiaccpto- 
Ue of Uke resuscitation with a decayed memory. In treat- 
ing of the effiscta of habit, we briefly noticed* the gradual 
weakening of conscience, as the indulgences of vice were 
pcrsistedm. Its remonstrances, however meffcctuaJ, maj^ 
at the first, have had apart in that train of thought and 
feeling, which commences with a temptation, and is con- 
summated in guilt ; but in proportion to the frequency, 
wherewith the voice of conscience is hushed, or overborne^ 
or refused entertainment by the mind, in that propcNtion 
does it lift a feebler and a minter voice afterwards— tin at 
kngth it may come to be unheard : and any suggestions 
from this &culty may either pass unheeded, or perhaps drop 
out of the train altogether. It is thus that many a foul or 
horrid immorality may come at length to be perpetrated 
without the sense of feeling of its enormity. Conscience 
with the repeated stiflings it has under^ne, may, as if on 
the eve of esctinction, have ceased from its ezereises. Thi« 
moral insensibility forms, in truth, one main constituent in 
the hardihood of crime. The conscience is cradled into a 
state of Btupefoction ; and the criminal, now a desperado in 
guilt, may prosecute his secret depravities, with no relent- 
ings from within, and no other dread upon his spirit, than 
tlmt of discovery by his fellow men. 

6. And it is on the event of such discovery, that we meet 
with the phenomenon in queBtion. When that guilt, to 
which he had himself become eo profoundly insensible, ia 
at length beheld in the light of other minds— it is then that 
the scales are made to fail from the eyes of the offender ; and 
he, as if suddenly awoke fromlethaigy, stands aghast before 
the spectacle of his own worthlessness. It is not the shame 
of detection, nor the fear of its consequences, which forms the 
whole of this distress. These may asgravate the suffering ; 
but they do not altogether compose lU-fbr often besides, is 
there a resurrection of the moral sensibilities within the bo- 

* 9ee Chsp, UL «. of tbii Section. 
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wm of the unhappy criniinal, as if relumed at the touch of 
sympathy, with toe pronounced judgments and feelings of- 
other men. When their unpervcrted and un warped con- 
sciences, because free from the delusions which encompass 
fais own, give forth a righteous sentence— diey enlist his con- 
science upon their side, which then reasserts its power, and 
aj^in speaks to him in a voice of thunder. When that con-* 
tinuous train between the first excitement of some guilty 
{Mssion. and its final gratification, from which the sueges- 
lions of the moral faculty had been so carefully excluded, is 
thus arrested and broken— <hen does conscience, as if eman^ 
dpated from a spell, at times recover from the infatuation 
which held it ; and utter rei»x)a'ches of its own, more terri- 
hit to the sinner's heart, tlum all the execrations of general 
society. And whatever shall forcibly terminate the guilty 
indulgence, may, by interrupting the accui^tomed senes of 
thoughts and purposes and passions, also dissipate and put 
an end to the mveteracy of this moral or spiritual blindness^ 
The confinement of a prison-house may do it. The con» 
finement of a death'-bed may do it. And accordingly, on 
these occasions, does conscience, after an interval it would 
seem, nott}f death but only of suspended animation, come 
forth witht he might of an avenger, and make onpbatic re- 
presentation <r[ her wrongs. 

7. But this influence which we have attempted to exhibit 
in bold relief by means of rare and strone exemplification, 
is in busy and perpetual operation throughout society — and 
that, more to prevent crime than to punish it^ rather, to 
maintain the conscience in freshness and integrity, than to 
reanimate it from a state of decay, or to recall its aberrations. 
Indeed its restorative efficacy, though far more striking, is 
not so habitual, nor in the whole amount so salutary, as its 
counteractive efficacy. The truth is, that we cannot frequent 
the companionships of human life, without observing the 
constant circulation and reciprocal play of the moral judg- 
ments among men*— with whom there is not a more favour- 
ite or familiar exercise, than that of discussing the conduct 
*and pronouncing on the deserts of each other. It is thus 
that every individual, liable in his own'case to be misled or 
blinded by the partialities of interest and passion, is placea 
under the observation and guardianship of his fellows — ^wh<^ 
exempted from his personal or particular bias, give forth a 
righteous seateace and cause it to be h«ardt A pure moral 
9 
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Uebt u by this ireans kept up in Bociety, composed of mm 
Wnooe thoughts are ever employed in 'accusing or else ex- 
cusing one another^ — so that every individual conscience 
receives an impulse and a direction from sympathy with the 
consciences around it. We are aware that the love of ap- 
plause intervenes at this point as a distinct and auzUiary 
influence. But the primaiy influence is a moral one. Kach 
man lives under a consciousness of the vig[ilant and discern* 
in^ witnesses who are on every side of him ; and his conr 
science, kept on the alert and kept in accordance with theirs, 
acts both more powerfully and more purely, than if left to 
the decay and the self-deception of its own withering solitude. 
The lomp which might have waxed dim by itself, reyives 
its fading lustre, by contact and communication with those 
which bum more brightly m other bosoms than its own ; 
and this law of interchange between mind and mind, forms 
an important adaptation in the mechanism of haman society. 
8. But, to revert for a moment to the revival of conscience 
after that its sensibilities had become torpid for a season ; 
and they are quickened anew, as if by sympathy, with the 
moral judgments of other men. This phenomenon of con- 
science seems to aflbrd another glimpse or indication of fuT 
turity. It at least tells with what iocility that Beinff, who 
hath all the resources of infinity at command, could, and 
that by an operation purely mental, inflict the vengeance of 
a suffering the roost exquisite, on the children of disobedi- 
ence, He has only to re-open the fountains of memory and 
conscience ; and this will of itself cause distillation within 
the soul of the waters of bitterness. And if in the voice of 
earthly remembrancers and earthly judges, we observe such 
a power of re-awakening — ^we might infer, not the possibi- 
lity alone, but the extreme likelihood of a far more vivid rcr 
awalcening^, when the offended lawgiver himself takes the 
judgment mto His own hands. If the rebuke of human 
tongues and human eyes be of such force to revive the sleep- 
ing agony within us, what may we not feel, when the ad- 
verse sentence is pronounced against us from the throne of 
God, and in the midst of a universal theatre ? Ifj in this our 
little day the condemnation is felt to be unsupportable, that 
(winkles upon us from the thousand secondary and subordi- 
nate lustres by which we are surrounded — wnat must it be, 
when He, by whooe hand they have all been lighted up, 
pxnm towarps us the strength of his own countenance ; and. 
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wlUi His iMk of reprobation sendi forth trouble aaA ^Ksmay 
over the hosts of the rebellious.* 

9. But besides the pleasures and pains of conscience, there 
is, in the very taste and feeling of moral qualities, a pleasure 
or a pain. This formed our second general argument in fa- 
vour of Gkxl'B righteous administration; ana our mental 
constitution, even when viewed singly, furnishes sufficieift 
materials on which to build it But tne ar^ment is greatly 
strengthened and enhanced by the adaptation to that consti- 
tution of external nature, more especially as exemplified in 
the reciprocal influences which take place between mind and 
tnind in society : for the effects of this adaptation is to mul- 
tiply both the pleasures of virtue and the suffenngs of vice. 
Tne firet, the original pleasure, is that which is felt by the 
virtuous man himself; as, for example, by the benevolent, 
in the very sense and feeling of that kindness whereby his 
heart is actuated. The second is felt by him who is the ob- 
|ect of this kindness —for merely in the conscious possession 
t>f another's good-will, there is a great and distinct enjoy- 
ment. And then the manifested kindness of the former awa- 
Jcens gratitude, in the bosom of the latter ; and this, too, is 
« highly pleasurable emotion. And lastly, gratitude sends 
back a delicious incense to the benefactor who awakened it. 
By the purely mental interchange of these affections, there 
IB generated a prodigious amount of happiness ; and that, 
altogether independent of the gratifications which are yielded 
by we material gifts of liberality on the one hand, or by the 
material services of gratitude on the other. Insomuch, that 
-we have only to imagine a reijgn of perfect virtue ; and theq, 
in spite of the physical ills which essentially and inevitably 
attach to our condition, we should feel as if we had approxi- 
mated very nearly to a state of perfect enjoyment among 
men — or, m other words, that the bliss of paradise would l» 
almost fully realized upon earth, were but the moral graces 
and charities of paradise firmly estahhshed there, and in full 
operation. Let there be honest and universal good>will in 
every bosom, and this be responded to from all who are the 

* Dr. Abercromby, in bis interesting work on the intcllectoal 
powers, slates some remarkable cases of resuscitated and enlar- 
ged memory, which remind one of the explanation fiven by Mr. 
Coleridge of the opening of the books in the day of jndgmenU It 
is on the opening of the book of conscience that the sinner to 
made to lee! the trath and rightemasnesB of his c - " ^'~ 
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cibjeeto of it by an honest gratitude back again ; letkindneaSi 
in all its variouB efiects and manifestations, pass and repaaa 
from one heart and countenance to another; let there be a 
universal courtcousneas in our streets, and let fidelity and 
affecticn and all the domestic virtues talce up their secure 
and lasting abode in every family ; let the succour and synl* 
pathy of a willing neighbourhood be ever in readiness to 
meet and to overpass all the want and wretchedness to which 
humanity is liable ; let truth, and honour, and inviolable 
friendship between man and man, banish all treachery and 
injustice from the world ; in the walks of mercbandwej l«t 
an unfailbg integrity on the one side, have the homaee deoA 
to it of unboui\d^ confidence on the other, insomueh, that 
each man reposing wkh conscious safety on the uprightnew 
and attachment of his fellow, and withal rejoicing as much 
in the prosperity of an acquaintance, as he shouW m hia 
own, there would come to be no place for the harassments 
and the heart-burnings of mutual suspicion or resentment or 
envy: who does not see, in the state of a society thus con- 
stituted and thus harmonized, the palpable evidence of a na- 
ture so framed, that the happiness of the world and the nght- 
eousness of the world keep pace the one with the other 1 And 
It is all important to remark of this happiness, that, m respect 
both to quality and amount, k mainly consists of moral de- 
ments—so that while every giver who feels as he ought, 
experiences a delight in the exercise of generosity which 
rewards him a hundred-fold for all its sacrifices ; every tp- 
ceiver who feels as he ought, rejoices infinitely more m the 
sense of the benefactor's kmdness. than m the P^yff^^" 
tification or fruk of the benefactor's liberahty. It is sajrmg 
much for the virtuousness of Him who hath so moulded ana 
■o organiaed the spirk of man, that, apart from fenae wg 
from all its satisfactions, but from the ethereal play of the 
eood affections alone, the highest felicity of our nature shourd 
Be venerated ; that, simply by the interchange of cordiality 
between man and man, and one benevolent emotion re-echo- 
ing to another, there should be yielded to human hearty so 
mSch of the t^th and substance of real enjoyment.-eo that 
did justice, and charity, and holiness, descend from heaven 
to earth, taktag full and universal possession of put species, 
the happiness Sf heaven would be sure to descend along with 
themT Sould any world be pointed out, where the univer 
nlky and reign of vie© eftcct^d the sa^me state pf blwpful a«d 
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flecore enjoyment that virtue would in oun— we ihould in- 
fer that he was the patron and the friend of vice, who had 
donainion over it — But when assured, on the experience we 
have of our actual nature, that in the world we occupjr, a per- 
fect morality would, but for certain physical calamities, be 
the harbinger of a perfect enjoyment — we regard this as an 
iQContestable evidence for the moral goodness of our own 
actual Deity. 

10. And m such an argument as ours, although the main 
beatitudes of virtue are of a moral and spiritual character, 
its subserviency to the physical enjoyments of life ought not 
to be overlooked, though, perhaps, too obvious to be dwelt 
upon. The most palpable of these subserviencies is the effect 
of benevolence in dimising abundance among the needy, and 
so alleviating the ills of their destitution. This is so very 
patent as not to require being expatiated on. Yet we might 
notice here one important adaptation, connected with the 
exercise of this morality — realized but in part, so long as 
virtue has only a partial occupation in society ; but destin- 
ed, we hope, to receive its entire and beautiful accomplish- 
ment, when virtue shall have become universal. It is well 
known that certain collateral but very serious mischiefs at- 
tend the exercise of a profuse and capricious and indiscri- 
minate charity ; that it may, in fact, augment and aggra- 
vate the indigence which it tries to relieve, beside working 
a moral deterioration among the humbler classes, by minis- 
tering to the reckless improvidence of the dissipated and the 
idle ; an operation alike injurious to the physical comfort of 
the one party, and to the moral comfort of the other. These 
effects are inevitable, so long as the indiscriminate benevo* 
lence of the rich meets with an indefinite selfishness and 
rapacity on the part of the poor. But this evil will be miti- 
gated and at leneth done away, with the growth of principle 
among mankind ; and more especially, when, instead of be- 
ing confined to one of these classes, it is partitioned among 
both. Let the wealthy be as generous as they ought in 
their doings, and the poor be as moderate as they ought in 
their expectations and desires ; and then will that problem, 
which has so baffled the politicians and economists of Eng- 
land, find its own spontaneous, while, at the same time, its 
best adjustment. Let an exuberant yet well directed libe- 
rality on the one side come into encounter, instead of a sor- 
did and insatiable appetency, with the recoil of delicacy and 
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flelt-respect upoa the other, and the noble- independieisnr of 
men who will work with their own hands rather than b» 
burthensonie , and then willthe benefactions of the wealthy 
and the wants of the indigent, not only meet but overpass^ 
The willingness of the ono party to- give- will exceed the? 
willingness of the other to> receive ; and an evil which; 
threatens to rend society asunder^ and which ktw in her at- 
tempts to remedy has only exasperated, will at length giire 
way before the omnipotenee of moral causes. Thi% as be- 
ing one of many specimens, tells moat significantly that 
man was made for virtue, or that this was the purpose oT 
God in making him^when we find^ that through no other 
medium than the morality of the people, ca» the sorest? di*- 
tempers of society be healed. The impotence of humaa 
wisdom, and of every political expedient which this wisdom 
can- devise for the well-being ot a sCate^ when virtue lan^ 
guishes among thepeople, i» one of the strongest proofir 
which experience afiord^ that virtue was the design of our 
creation. And we know not how more emphatic demoiw 
Btration can be given of a virtuous Deity, than when we- 
find society to have been so constructed by His hands, thas 
virtue forms the great alternative on which the secure or 
lasting prosperity of a commonwealth is hinged — so that 
ibr any agg^gate of human beings to be right physically 
and right economically, it is the indispensable, while at the 
iwtme time the all efiectual condition^ that they should be 
right morally. 

11. Nothing can be more iiluatrative of the character of 
God, or more decisive of the quettio% whether His prefls^ 
rence is for universal virme or for universal vice m the 
world, than to consider the effect of each on tne well being 
of human society — even that society which He did HimseS 
ordain, and whose mechanism is the contrivance of His own 
intellect, and the work of His own hands. Jt may not be 
easy to explain the origin of that moral derangement into 
which the species has actually fallen > but it affords no ob- 
scure or uncertain indication of what the species was^rii>> 
cipally made, for, when we picture to ourselves the diffe- 
rence between a coronion wealtn oi vice andacomnonwealtb 
of virtue. We have already said enoug^h on the obviouB 
connexion which obtains between the rigbteousne8s> of a 
nation and the happiness of lU families ; and it were super- 
fluous to dilate on the eq,ually obvious connexion which ob- 
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Cftins between a itata of ffenena depnmty, and a Mate ofg!^ 
neral wretcheanesa and dliorder. And the eounterpaxt obier> 
▼ation holds true, that, as the beatitudes of the one oondhioDL 
BO the Bufierinffs of the other are chiefly made up of moral el»> 
ments. I^ in the former, there be a more precious and heart- 
feltenjoyment in the possession of anothers kindness, than io 
all the material gifts and services to which that kindness haa 
prompted him— so in the latter, may it often happen, that tba 
a^ony arising from simple consciousness of another's maliir- 



J dishonesty c 

verely felt, than a ten-fold loss occasioned by accident or mia- 
fprtune — or, in other words, we find the moral provocation to 
be greatly more pungent and intolerable than the physical ca- 
lamity. So that beside the material damage, too i)alpable to 
be insisted on at any length, which vice and violence in* 
flict upon society, there should be taken into account the 
soreness of spirit, the purely mental distress and disquietuda 
which follow in their train — of which we have already seei^ 
how much is engendered even in the workings of one in- 
dividual mind ; but susceptible of being inflamed to a de* 
gree indefinitely higher, by the reciprocal working of minds^ 
all of them hating and all hateful to each other. In thia 
mere antipathy of the heart, more especially when aided hy 
nearness and the opportunities of mutual expression, there 
are sensations of most exquisite bitterness. There is a 
wretchedness in the mere collision of hostile feelings them- 
selves though they should break not forth into over-acts of 
hostility ; in the simple demonstrations of malignity, apart 
from its doings; in the war but of words and looks and 
fierce gesticmations, though no violence should be inflicted 
on the one side or sustained upon the other. To make tha 
aggressor in these purely mental conflicts intensely misera- 
ble, it is enough that he should experience within him tha 
agitations and the fires of a resentful heart. To make tha 
recipient intensely miserable, it is enough that he should ba 
demoniacally glared upon by a resenuul eye. Were thia 
power which resides in the emotions by themselves suffi- 
ciently reflected on, it would evince how intimately cormect- 
ei^ almoethow identified, wickedness and wretchedness are 
with each other. To realize the miseries of a state of war. 
it i0 not necoBsary that there should be contesu of personal 
10 
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•trength. The mere contests of personal leenng will suiliotf.' 
Iiet there be mutual rage and mutual revilingn; kt there 
be the pangs and the outcries of fierce exasperation ; let 
there be the continual droppings of jieevishness and discon- 
tent ; let disdain meet with equal disdain; or even, instead 
of scorn from the lofty, let there be but the slights and the 
insults of contempt from men, who themselves are of the 
most contemptible ; let there be haughty defiance, and spite- 
ful derision, and the mortifications of affronted and irritated 
pride — ^in the tomuhs of such a scene, though tuntuhs of the 
mind alone, there were enough to constitute a hell of as- 
sembled maniacs or of assemoled malefaeters. The very 
presence and operation of these passions would form' their 
own sorest punishment. To have them perpetually in our 
selves is to have a hell in the heart To meet with them 
perpetually in others is to be compassed about with a society 
of nends, to be beset with the miseries of a Pahdemonium. 

12. Whether we look then to the separate or the social 
constitution of humanity, we observe abundant evidence for 
the mind and meaning of the Deity, who both put together 
the elements of each individual nature, and the elements 
which enter into the composition of society. We cannot im- 
ag^ine a more decisive indication of Hid- mvour being on the 
side of nrorcJ good, and His displeasure against moral evil^ 
than that, by the working of each of these constitutions, 
virtue and happiness on the one hand, vice and wretched- 
ness on the other, should be so intimately and inseparably 
allied. Such sequences or laws of nature as these, speak 
as distinctly the character of him who established them, as 
any laws of jurisprudence would the character of the mo- 
narch by whom they were enacted. And to learn this les- 
son, we do not need to wait for the distant consequeHces of 
vice or Virtue. We at once feel the distinction put upon them 
by the hand of the Almighty, in the instant sensations which 
He hath apj)ended to each of them — ^implicated as their e^ 
fects are with the very fountain-head of moral being, and 
turning the hearts which they respectively occupy, into the 
seats either of wildest anarchy, or o|' serene and bliilirful en- 
joyment 

13. The law and operation of habit, asezemplifie4inoae 
mdividual mind formed the theme of our thhrd general ar- 
gument The only adaptation which we shall notice to this 
part of our mental constitution in the frame-work of sooiecy^ 
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tethatafiorded by the changes which it nndeigoee ia the 
fhixof itflvueoeMive generations — in virtue of which, the 
tender laeeeptibilities of childhood are placed under the in- 
llaenoe of that aBceodant seniority which precedes or aoea 
before it. At first sic ht it may be thought of this pecuuari- 
ty, that it tells equally in both directions-Hhat is, either in 
tne transmission and accumulation of vice, or in the trana- 
mission and accumulation of virtue in the world. But there 
M one eirevmstanee of superiority in favour of the latter, 
^rhieh bids us look hopefullv onward to the final prevalence 
of the good over the evil. We are aware of the virulence 
>irhiBrewith, in families, the crime and profligacy of a de- 
praved parentage must operate on the nabits of their off- 
spring ; and ofthe deadly poison which, in crowded cities, 
passes with auick descent from the older to the younger, 
along the links of youthful companionship j and even of 
those secret, though we trust rare and jnonstrous societies, 
which, in various countries and various ages, were ^ekl for 
tile celebration of infernal orgies, for the initiation of the yet 
unknowing or unpractised m the mysteries of vice. But 
after every deduction has been made for these, who does not 
Me that the systematic and sustained efibrt, the wide and 
general eaterprize, the combination of numbers in the fiaee 
of day and with the sympathies of an approvins^^ public^ 
mp a prodigious balance on the side of moral education f 
The very sdfishness of vice and expansivenese of virtue 
give rise to this difference between them — the one concen- 
tered ea iu own personal enjoyments, and^ with a few ca- 
■aal exceptions, rather heealess of the principles of othere | 
than set on any schemes or speculations of proselytism; 
the other, by iu very nature, aspiring after the good of 
the whole species, and bent on the propctgation of its 
own likeness, till righteousness and truth studl have be- 
come universal among men. Accordingly, all the osten* 
sSble eountenance and exertion, in the cause of learning, 
whether by governments or associations, is on the side of 
virtue ; wbife no man could dare to front the public eye, 
with a scheme of discipleship in the lessons whether of 
fraud or profligacy. Tne clear tendency then is to im- 
press a right direction on the giant power of education ; and 
when this is brouffht to bear, more systematically and gen- 
erally than heretofore, on the pliant boyhood of the land— 
we behold, ia the operation of habit, a guarantee for the pnn 
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grantve conquests, and at length the ultimate and univer- 
«al triumph of good over evil in society. Our confidence in 
this result is greatly enhanced, when we witness the influ- 
ence even of but one mind among the hundreds of any giv- 
en neighbourhood — if zealously and wisely directed to the 
object of moral and economical improvement. I^t that most 
prolific of all philanthropy then oe fully and fairly set on 
foot, which operates, by means of education, on tne early 
germs of character ; and ^e shall have the most effective 
of all affcncy engaged, for the production of the likeliest of 
all results. The law of habit, wnen looked to in the manage- 
able ductility of its outset, presents a mishty openipg tor 
the production of a new era in the moral niatory of man- 
kind ; and the same law of habit, when looked to in the 
maturity of iu fixed and final establishment, encourages the 
expectation of a permanent as well as universal reign of 
▼irtuc in the world. 

14. Even in the yet chaotic and rudimental state of the 
world, we can observe the powers and the likelihoods of 
•uch a consummation} and what gives an overbearing bu« 
periority to the chances on the side of virtue is, that-parents^ 
although the most sunken in depravity themselves, welcome 
the proposals, and receive with g^itude, the services of 
Chnstian or moral philanthropy m behalf of their families. 
Hdwever hopeless then of reformation among those whose 
vicious habits have become inveterate, it is well that there 
should be so wide and unobstructed an access to those^ 
among whom the habits have yet to be formed, it is this 
which places education on such firm vantage-ground, if not 
for reclaiming the deseneracy of individuals, yet for reclaim- 
ing after the lapse of a fow generations the degeneracy of 
the species } and, however abortive many of the schemes 
and enterprizes in this hig^hest walk of charity may hitherto 
have proved, yet the manifest and growing attention to the 
cause does open a brilliant moral perspective for the ages 
that are to come. The experience of what has been done 
.locally by a few zealous individuals, warrants our most 
eheenng anticipations of what may vet be done uuiversaUy 
—when the powers of that simple but mighty instrument 
which they employ, if brought to bear on that most mallea- 
ble of all subjects, the infancy of human existence, cometo 
he better understood, and' put into busy operation over the 
vhole length wid breadth of the land. In the grievous Oq, 
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flbet of our natSonal institutiooL and the wretched kbandon- 
)le left to themselT 



t of a people left to themselTeB, and who are permitted 

to liye .lecklesBly and at random.as they list — ^we eee enoagh 
to account both for the profliraey of our crowded cities, and 
lor the sad demoralization ox our nef^lected provinces. But 
on the other hand we feel assured, that, in an efiScient syo- 
texn of wise and well principled instruction, there are ca« 
pabilities within our reach for a great and glorious revivaL 
We might not know the reason, why, in the moral world, 
80 many a^es of darkness and depravity should have bMn 
permitted to pass by — any more than we know the reason, 
why, in the natural w(Mrld, the trees of a forest, instead <n 
starting all at once into the full efflorescence and statelinesa 
of theu" manhood, have to make their slow and laborious 
advancement to maturity, cradled in storms, and alternately 
drooping 01* expanding with the vicissitudes of the seasons. 
But, though unable to scan all the cycles either of the moral 
or naturaieconomy, yet may we recognize such influences 
at work, as when multiplied and developed to the uttermosL 
are abundantly capable of regenerating the world. One of 
the likeliest of these influences is the power of education^ 
to the perfecting of which so many mmds are earnestly di- 
rected at this moment; and for the general acceptance of 
which in society, we have a guarantee, in the stron^st af> 
fections and fondest wishes of the fetthers and mothers of 
families. 



CBAPTER V. 

Oft the apeeiid and subordinate Adapta^UmM of external 
Nature to the jnoral ConatUutUm qfman, 

1. Wb have hitherto confined our attention (o certain great 
and simple phenomena of our mor^ nature, which, though 
affording a different sort of evidence for the being of God 
lirom the organic and complicated structures of the material 
world— yet, on the hypothesis pf .an existent Deity, ars 
abundantly decisive of His preference for virtue over vice, 
and so of the righteousness of His own character. That he 
should have inserted a jn^eat master &culty in every human 
1)9*0111 all whose decisuma are on the side of justice, benevo- 
lo* 
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le&e& and tmth, and condemnatory of their oppoadiea ; Ami 
He PQOuld have inserted this conBcience with such powers 
©f instant retribution, io the triumphs of that complacency 
wherewith he so promptly rewards the good, and the hor- 
rors of that remorse wherewith He as promptly chaises 
the evil j that beside these, He should have so distinguished 
between virtue and vice.* as that the emotions and exercisep 
of the former should all be pleasureable, and of the latter 
|MLinful to the taste of the inner man ; that he should have 
so ordained the human constitution, as that by the law of 
habit, virtuous and vicious lives, or series of acts having 
these respective moral qualities, should iiSsae in the fixed 
and permanent results of virtuous and vicious cliaracters— 
these form the important generalities of our moral nature: 
And while they obviously and immediately announce to u« 
a present demonstration in favour of virtue; they seem to 
indicate apreparation and ppogresa towards a state of things, 
wheii,* after that the moral education of the present life has 
be«n consummated, the great Ruler of men will manifest the 
eternal distinction which he puts between the good and the 
evil, 

2. Now in these few simple sequences, however strongly 
and unequivocally they evince the character of a God already 
proved or already presupposed, we have not the same intense 
evidence for design, which is afforded by the distinct parts 
or the distinct iirinciples of a very multifarious combination. 
Yet the constitution of man's moral nature is not defective 
in this evidence — though certainly neither so prolific nor so 

• Butler, In Part I, Chapter 3d of his Analogy, makes the fol- 
lowing admirable discrimination between actions themselves 
and that quality ascribed to tliem which we call virtuous or Ti- 
cioos.—" An actioft by which any natural passion ia gratified, or 
fortune acquired, procures delight or advantage, abstracted from 
all consideration of thp morality of such action, consequently the 
pleasure or advantage in this case is gained by the action itself, 
notbv the morality, the virtuousnes8,or viciousness of it, though it 
•teay bo, perhaps, virtaoutf or vicious. Thus tosay, such an acticNt 

ST coarse of behaviour, procured such pleasure or advantage, or 
/ought on such inconvenience and pain, is quite a difierent 
thing from saying that such good or bad effect was owing to the 
Virtue or vice of such action or behaviour.. In one case, an ac- 
Iton abstracted from all moral consideration, produced its effect, 
ii 4ha other case, for it will lippear that there are such cases, the 
jpMMtaiitv of the action, the action under a moral consideration, i 
f . tbs yirtuousnefs or viciousness of it, produced the effect 
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^nlpalile in tmt mental, as in our anatomical- syetenu Stil^ 
• BO«ever,'therd is a mechanism in mind as well a» body, 
with a diversity of principles, if not a diyenrity of parts, con- 
flurtm^ of 80 many ia\^ grafted it may be on a simple aod 
indivisible substance, yet }rieldinf in the fact of their benefit 
eial coocuirence, no inconsiderable aigument for the wisdom 
and goodness of Him who framed us. Nor does it matter, 
as we have already said, whether these are all of them ori- 
ginal, or-some of tFiem, as the analysts of mind have labour- 
ed to manifest, only derivative laws in the .human constitu- 
tion. If the former, we have an evidnce grounded on the be- 
neficial conjunction of a greater number of independent laws. 
If the latter, we are reduced to fewer independent laws-^but 
these all the more prolific of useful applications, each of 
which appHcations, is grounded on a oeneficial adaptation 
of some peculiar circumstances, in the operation of which 
it is, that the primary is transmuted into a secondary law.* 
But whether the one or the other, they exhibit phases of 
humanity distinct from any that we have yet been employed 
ia.oontemplating ; a number of special ai^ctionB,.eacn cna- 
racterized bv Ob own name, and pointing to its own separate 
object, yet all of them performing an important' subsidiary 
part, for the moral good both of the individual and of the 
species ; and presenting us, therefore, with the materials of 
additional evidence for a moral and beneficent design in the 
forniation of our race. 

3. When we look to the beauty which overspreads the 
face of nature, and the exquisite gratification which it min- 
isters to the senses of man — ^we cannot doubt, either the.taste 
Sk beauty which resides in the primeval mind that emana- 
ted aU this gracefulness ; or the benevolence that endowed 
jaan with a kindred taste, and so fitted him for a kindred 
enjoyment. This conclusibn, however, like any moral con- 
dusaon we have yet come to, respecting the perfections or 
the purposes of God, is founded on generalities, — on the ge* 
aeial amount of beauty in the world, and the delight where* 

* And besidee this, would it not bespeak a mote isomprehen* 
siva wisdom on the part of a human artificer, that by means of 
one device, or bj the application of one principle, he affected not 
a few, but many distinct and beneficial purposes ; and does it 
not in like manner enhance tlie ezibition of divine skill in the 
V orkmanship of nature, when a single law is found to subserve 
a vast ahd manifold vanetj of important usesi 
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with men behold and admire it Fet, beside ibkL Dra nav 
draw aeorrobentiTe evidence ior the eame, from the maem- 
iiery of certain apeoial contrivances — as the eonstruotion off 
the ealyz in plants, for the defence of the tender Uossohi 
ftprevknis to iu expansion ; and the apparatus for seatterini^ 
seed^ whereby the earth is more nuly invested with ito 
mantle of rich and varied eainiture. And notwithstandine 
the blight which has so obviously passed over the menu 
worldj and defaced many of its on^inal lineaments, while it 
has lefk the materialism of creation, the loveliness of its 
scenes and landscapes, in a great measare untouched— stiU 
we possess very much the same materials for a Natural 
Theology, in reasoning on the element of virtue, as in rea- . 
soning on the element of beauty. We have first those ge- 
neralities of argument which are alreadv expounded by us 
at sufficient leiigth ; and we have also the evidence, now to 
be unfolded, of certain special provisions forthepreservatioii 
and growth of the immortal plant, in the study of which, 
we snail observe more of mechanism than we have yet con- 
templated.; and more, therefore, of that peculiar argument 
for design, which lies in the adaptation of variiBd means, in 
the concurrence of distinct expedients, each helping the other 
onward to a certain beneficial consummation. 

4. But we must here premise an observation extensively ap- 
plicable in mental science. When recognising the obvious 
subserviency of some given feeling or principle m the mind to 
a beneficial result — we are apt to imagine that it was some- 
how or other, in the contemplation of this result, that the prin- 
ciple was generated ; and that therefore, instead of a distinct 
and original part of the human constitution, it is but -a de- 
yjyative from an apterior process of thought or calc&tatioa 
en the part of man, in the act of reflecting on what was 
most for the good of himself, or the good of society. In this 
way man is conceived to be in some measure the creator of 
his own mental constitution; oc, at least, there are certain 
parts of it regarded, as secondary, and the formation of which 
IS ascribed to the wisdom of inan, which, if regarded as in- 
stinctive and primary, would, have been dircMCtly ascribed 
to the wisdom of Goo. There are many writers, for ex* 
ample, on the origin and rights of property, who^ instead of 
admitting what may be termed an instinct of appropriation, 
lirould hold the appropriating tendency to be the result of 
(minan intelligence, after etperienec had of the coQyeQieocv 
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And benefits of inch an arrangement. Now on thia subject 
-we may take a lesson from the physical constitution of man. 
It ia indispensable to the preservation of our animal system, 
that fobd should be received at certain intervals into the sto- 
mach. Yet, notwithstanding all the strength which is as- 
cribed to the principle of self-preservation, and all the vene- 
lation which is professed by the expounders of our nature 
for the wisdom and foresight of man — ^the author of our frame 
has not left this important interest merely to our care, or our 
consideration. ■ He has not so trusted us to ourselves ; but 
bas inserted among the other affections and principles where- 
with He has endowed us, the apnetite of hunger— a strohe 
aad urgent and ever-recurring desire for food, which, it is 
most certain, stands wholly unconnected with any thought 
on our part, of its physical or posterior uses for the suste- 
EADce of the body ; and from which it would appear, that 
vr& need to be not only reminded at proper intervals of this 
incumbent duty, but goaded on to it. Could the analysts of 
our nature have ascertained of hunger, that it was the pro- 
duct of man's reflection on the necessity of food, it might 
have been quoted as an instance of the care which man takes. 
of himself. But it seems that he could not be thus confided, 
either with his own individual preservation, or with the 
preservation of hia species ; and so, for the security of both 
these obiects. atrong appetites had to be given him, which, 
incapable of being resolved into any higher principles, stand 
distinctly and unequivocally forth, as matances of the care 
that is taken of him by God. 

5. Now this, though it does not prove, yet maj prepare 
Qs to expect ;aimilar provisions in the coiistitution of our 
minds. Indeed the operoee and complicated system, which 
the great Architect of nature hath devised for our bodies, 
earnes in it a sort of warning, to those, who, enamoured of 
the simplifications of theory, would labour to reduce all our 
mental phenomena to one or two principles.- There is no 
wanant for this in the examples which Anatomy and Phy- 
siology, those sciences thaJt have to do with the animal eco- 
xiomy of man, have placed before our eyes. Now, though 
we admit not this- as evidence for the actual complexity oi 
man's moral economy— it may at least school away those 
prepossesaiona of the {iemcy or of the taste.' that would lead 
us to resist or to dislike auch evidence wnen offered. We 
1m)I4 it not unlikely that the same being, who, to aupplement 
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ih» defocts of human prudence, hath,fomished us widi dji»> 
ttnct. corporeal appetites, that misht prompt us to operationaL 
of the greatest subBervient beneat both to the individual and 
the species— might also, to supplement the defects of human 
wisdom and principle, have furnished us with distinct men- 
tal affections or desires, both for our ow^n particular good and 
the good of society. If man could not be left to his own 

guidance, in matters which needed but the anticipation of a 
iw hours ; but to save him from the decay and the death 
which must have otherwise ensued, had so powerful a re- 
membrancer and instigator given to him as the appetite oi 
hunger — we ought not to marvel, should it be found that 
nature, in endowing him mentally, hath presumed on his in- 
capacity, either for wisely devising or for regularly actinf, 
with a view to distant consequences and amid the compli- 
cated relations of human* society. It may, on the one haocL 
have inserted forces, when the mere consideration of good 
efiects would not have impelled ; or, on the other hand, may 
have inserted checks, when tlie mere consideration of evil ef- 
fects would not have arrested. ITet so it is, that, because of 
- the good that is thereby secured and of the evi] that is there- 
by shunned— we are apt to imagine of some of the moat 
useful principles of our nature, that they are, somehow, tho 
Dfoduct of human manufacture ; the results of human intel- 
ligent or of rapid processes of thought h^ man, sitting ia 
judgment on the consequences of bis actions, and wisely 
providing either for or ajgainst them. Now it is very true^ 
that the aneer^ and the sname, and the emulation, aind the 
parental a£^ction, and the compassion, and the love of re- 
putation, and the .sense of property, and the •conscience or 
moral SjBnse--are so many forces of a mechanism, which if 
not thus furnished, and that too within certain proportioDfl^ 
would run into a disorder that might have proved destruc- 
tive both of tlie individual and of the species. For reasons 
already hint6d at, we hold- it immaterial to the cause of na- 
tural theism, whether these constitutional propensities of the 
human mind are its original or its secondary laws ; but, at 
an events, it is enough Tor anj argument of ours, that they 
are not so generated oy the wisdom of man, as to supersede 
the inference which we draw from themj in fiivour both of 
the wisdom and goodness of God. 

6. The common definition ffiven of anger, is an instanfln 
of the tendency on the part of philosophy if ncft to docmi 
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•tleait 10 oonneet the emotions of which we hate been aade 
euwe{>tible wilh certain anterior or higher principle* of our 
natorew Dt, Reid tells us that the proper object of resent- 
meot is an injury; and thai as '* no man can haye the bo> 
tion of injustice^ without having the notion of jusiiee,V tbeo^ 
** if resentment oe natural to man, the notion pf justice must 
be no leas naturaL"* And Dr. Brown defines anger to be 
** that emotion of instant displeasure, which arises from the 
feeling of injury done or the discovery of injury intended, or, 
in many cases, from the discovery of the mere omisnon of 
good omces to which we conceivecf ourselvBe entitled^ though 
this very omission may, of itself be regarded as a species 
of injury." Now the eense of injury implies a eenae of its 
opposite— a sense of justice, therefore, or the conception of 
a moral standard from whiclvthe injury that has awakened 
the resentment is feltto be a devicitibn. But as nothing ought 
to form part of a definition, which is not indispensable to the 
thing defined, it would appear, as if, in the judgment of both 
these philosophers, all who were capable of anger must also 
have, to a certain degree, a capacity of moral j uogment or mo- 
ral Ming. The property of resenl^ing a hurt inflicted ufion 
ourselves, would, at this rate, argue, in all cases, a perception 
of what the moral and equitable adjustment would be be- 
tween qurselves and others. Now, that^ these workings of 
a mpral nature are essential to the feeling of aneer, is an 
idea which admits of most obvious and decisive letutation-^ 
it being an emotion to which not only inisuits are competent 
anterior to the first dawnings of their moral nature ; hut even 
idiots, with whom this natOre is obliterated^ or BtHl more the 
inferior animals who want it altogether. There must be a 
sense of annoyance to originate the feeling ; but a .sense of 
injury, implying, as it does, a power of moral judgment or 
sensibility, can m in no way indispensable to an emotion, ' 
ezempli&ed in its utmost force and intensity by sentient creor 

* In glaring contradiction to this, is Dr. Re id's own sIBrmatioB 
regarding tlie brutes. He says, '.' that conscience is peculjsr to 
man, we see no vestige of it fai the brute animals, it is one of 
those prerogatives by which we are raised above them." But 
animais are most aVondantlT capable of anger— even of that 
whicli, by a very general definition, is said to be the emotion 
that is awakened by a eense of injury, which sense of toimrf 
roust imply in it the sense of its oppoeite, even of Justice, and so 
land OS m the eonclasioo that brutes are capable of moral con* 
eeption, or that t ley have a conscience. 
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tana in whomtheiecaBDOtbe doteetodeven tiie fimradi- 
ments of a moral lutare. Two dogs, vbcD fighting ftr a 
bone, make as dmtinct and declared an exhibition of thear 
anser, as two human beings when disputing about the boun- 
dafy of their contiguous fields. .The emotion flashes as une- 
quivocally from any of the inferior, as it does from the only 
nitibnal and moral speoieson the feice of our globe ; as in the 
vindictive glare of an infuriated bull, or of a lioness robbed 
of her whdps, and who as if making proclamation of her 
wrongs, gives forth her deep and reiterated cry to the echoes 
of the wSdemess. It is an emotion, m &ct, which seems 
coextensive, not oiJ[y with moral, but with physical sensa- 
tion. And, if any faith can be placed in the physiognomy, 
or the natural signs, by which irrational creatures represent 
what passes within them; this passion announces iteelf as 
vividly and disceniibly in'the outcries of mutual resentment 
which ring thivughout the amplitudes of savage and solitary 
nature, as in the Contests of civilized man. 

7. The truth, then, seems to.be, that the oflBceof the mo- 
ral faculty is, not to.origmate, but rather to confine and quar 
lify and regulate tliis emotion. Anger, if we but study its 
history and actual exhibitions, will ne found the primary 
and the natural response to a hurt or harm or annoyance 
of any sort inflicted on us by' others ; and, as such, may be 
auite expansive and unrestrained and open to excitation 
from all points of the compass — anterior to and apart from 
any consideration of its justice, or whether in the being who 
called it forth, there have been the purpose or not of violat- 
ing our rights. Infants are ftiUy capable of the feeling, 
long before they have a notion of equity, or of what is right- 
fully their own and rightfully another's. The anger of ani- 
mals, coo, is, in Hke manner, destitute of that moral ingre- 
dient, which the definitions we have quoted suppose indis- 
pensable to the formation of it. And yet their emitted sounds 
have the very expression of fierceness, that we meet with 
so often among the fellows of our own species. The pro- 
vocation, the resentment, the kindling glance of hostility, 
the gradual heightening of the wsath, its discharge in acts 
of mutual violence, and lastly, its glutted satisfaction in the 
flight and even the death of tne adversary— thes§ are all in- 
dicative of kindred workings within, that have their out- 
ward vent in a common and kindred physiognomy, between 
him who is styled the lord of the creation, and those beneath 
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liui fe6t» who are conceived to stand at a distance that learoe- 
ly admits of eomparisoD in the phenomena of their nature. 
Kven man, in the full growth of his rational and moral na- 
ture, will often experience the outbreakings of an anger 
merely ph^ical ; as, to state one instance out of the many, 
may be witnessed in the anger wreaked hj him on the in- 
ferior animalBj when, all unconscious of injury to him, they 
enter upon his fields, or damage the fruit of his labours* 
The object of a just resentment toward otherS|, is the pur*- 
posed injustice of others towards us , and, so lar from pur- 
posing the injustice, animals have not even the &culty of 
conceiving it. The moral consideration, then, does not en- 
ter as a constituent part into ail resentment. It is rather a 
Miperadded quality which designates a species of it. it is 
not the epithet which characterizes all anger, but is limited 
to a certain kind of it. It may be as proper to say of one 
anger that it is just, and of another that justice or morality 
has had nothing to do with it — as it is to say of one blow 
by the haxid that it has been rightfully awarded, and of an- 
those blow that such a moral cnaractenstic is wholly inap- 
plicable. Morality may at times characterize both the men- 
tal feeling, and the muscular performance ; but it should be 
as little identified with the one as with the other. And how- 
ever much analysts may have succeeded on other occasions^ 
in reducing to sameness what appeeured to be separate con- 
stituents of our nature, certain it is, that anger cannot thus 
be regarded as a resulting manu&cture from any of its 
higher principles. It forms a distinct and original part of 
our constitution, of which morality, whenever it exists and 
has the predominance, might take the direction, without be- 
ing at all essential to the presence or operation of it. Sofieir 
from this, it Is nowhere exhibited in greater vivacity and 
distinctness than by those creatures who possess but an ani- 
mal, without so much as the germ, or the rudest elements 
of amoral nature. 

8. Anger then is an emotion that may rage and tumul- 
tnate in a bosom into which one moral conception has never 
entered. For its excitement nothing more seems necessary 
than to tbvrart any desire however unreasonable, or to dis- 
appoint any one object which the heart may chance to be set 
upon. So far from a sense of justice being needful to ori- 
ffinate this emotion — it is the man who, utterly devoid of 
justice, would monopolize to himself all ihat lies within the 
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yhaMt horizon, who is moit expowd to hi visitatiaiL H« 
is the most vulnerable to wrath from every point of the vaat 
circumference around him-^who, conceiving the Univene to 
be made for himself alone, is most insens^le to the ri^ts 
and interesu of other men. It is in fact because he is so 
unfurnished with the ideas of justice, that he is so unbridled 
in resentment Justice views the world and all its in- 
teresU as already partitioned among the various mem- 
bers of the human population, each occupying his owo 
little domain ; and, instead of permitting anger to expatiate 
at random over the universal uixe of thmgs, justice would 
curb and over-rule its ebullitions in the bosom of evenr in- 
dividual, till a trespass was made within the limits of that 
territory which is properly and peculiarly his own. In 
other words, it is the office of this virtue, not to inspire an- 
ger, but to draw landmarks and limitations around it; and, 
so &r from a high moral principle originating this propen- 
sity, it is but an animal propensity, restrained and kepi 
within check and confinement at the bidding of principle. 
9. The distinctk>n between reflective and unrefieetive an- 
ger did nbt escape the notice of the sagacious Butler, as may 
be seen in the following^ passages of a sermon upon resent- 
ment. — ^'Resentment is of two kinds— hastv and sudden^ 
or settled and deliberate. The former is called anger and 
often passsion, which, though a general word, is freijuently 
appropriated and confined to the particular feeling, suddeii 
anger, as distinct from deliberate resentment malice and re- 
venue." "Sudden anger upon certain occasions is mere 
instinct, as merely s(v as the dispmition to close our eyes 
upon the apprehension of something falling into them, and 
no more necessarily implies any degree m reason. I say 
necessarilv, for, to be sure, hasty as well as deliberate an- 
ger, may be occasioned by iniury, or contempt, in which 
cases reason suggests to our tnoughu the injury and con- 
tempt which is the occasion of the emotion : Butlam speak- 
ing of the former, only insofivasitistobe distinguished 
from the latter. The only way m which our reason and un- 
derstanding can raise anger, is by representing to our aiind 
an mjustice or injury of some kind or other. Now mosoenlary 
aoffer is lirequently raised, not only without any lule^ but 
without any reason ; that is, without any appearance of in- 
jury as distinct from hurt or pain. It cannot, I suppose, be 
thought that thi> passion in i nfiui te and the tower jpeciwog 
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toimafa) and which is often seen in man towards them, it 
cannot, I say, be imajgined that these instances of this emo- 
txm are the effect of reason : no, they are occasioned by . 
mere sensation and feeling, it is opposition, sudden hurL ' 
yiolence which naturally excites this paission ; and the real 
demerit or fault of him who offers that violence, or is the 
cause of that op|x)sition or hurt, does not in many cases so 
much as come mto thought." "The reason and end for 
which man was made thus liable to this emotion, is that he 
mi^ht be belter qualified to prevent, and likewise or perhaps 
chiefly to resist and defeat sudden forc& violence, and op- 
position, considered merely as such, and without regard to 
the fttult or demerit of him who is the author of them ; yet 
since violence may be considered in this other and further 
view, as implying fault, and since injury as distinct from 
harm may raise sudden anger, sudden anger may likewise 
accidentally serve to prevent or remedy such fault and in- 
jury. But considered as distinct from settled anger, it stands 
In our nature for self-defence^ and not for the administration 
ef justice. There are plainly cases, and in the uncultivated 
parts of the world, and where regular governments are not 
formed, they frequently happen, m which there is no time 
for considering, and yet to oe passive is certain destruction, 
in which sudden resistance is the only security.*' — ^It is an 
exceeding good instance that Bishop Butler gives of the 
distinction between instinctive and what may be called ra- 
tional anger, when he specifies the anger that we often feel 
towards Uie inferior animals. There is properly no injury- 
done, where there is no injury intended. And he who is 
incapable of conceiving what an injury is, is not a rightfiil ' 
object for at least any moral resentment. But that there 
is what may be called a physical as well as a moral resent- 
ment, is quite palpable from the positive wrath which is feh 
when any thing untoward or hurtful is done to us even by 
the irrational creatures. The men who use them as instru- 
ments of service often discharge thenntiost outrageous wrath 
upon them — acting the part of ferocious tyrants towards 
these wretehed victims of their cruelty. When a combat 
takes place between man and one of the inferior animals, there 
is a resentment felt by the former just as keen and persever- 
ing, as if it were between two human combatants. This 
makes it quite obvious that there may be anger without any 
^ of designed injury on the part of him who is the ob- 
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jeet of it. Even chndren, idiots, lunatics, might ail be the 
objects of such a resentment. 

10. The final cause oi this emotion in the inferior anuaeie 
is ebondantly obvious. It stimulates and ensures resistance 
to that violence, which, if not resisted, would often terminate 
in the destruction of its object. And it probably much of- 
tener serves the purpose ot prevention than of defence. The 
first demonstration of a violence to be offered on the one 
hand, when met by the preparation and the counter-menace 
of an incipient resentment on the other, not only repels the 
aggression after it has begun, but still more frequently, we 
beliBve^ through the reacuon and restraint of tear on the 
otherwise attacking party, prevents the aggression from 
being made. The stout andiormidable antagonists eye each 
other with a sort of natural respect ; and, as if by a common 
though tacit consent, wisely abstain on either side from mo- 
lestation, and pass onward without a quarreL It is thus 
that many a nerce contest is forborne, which, but for the 
operation of anger on the one side and fear upon the other, 
would most certainly have been entered upon. And so by 
a system, or machinery of reciprocal checks and counterac- 
tives, ana where the mental anections too perform the part 
of essential forces, there is not that incessant warfisire of ex- 
termination which might have depopulated the world. And 
here we might observe, that, in studying that balance of 
powers and of preserving influences, which obtains even in 
a commonwealth of brutes, the uses of a mental are just as 
palpable as those of a material collocation. The anger 
which prompts to the resistance of aggression is as obvious- 
ly inserted by the hand of a contriver, as are the horns or 
the bristles or any other defensive weapons wherewith the 
body of the animal is furnished. The tear which wixies the 
fli^nt of a pursued animal is as obviously intended for its 
saiety, as is its muscular conformation or capacity for speed. 
The aflection of a mother for her young pomts as intelligi- 
bly to a designer's care for the preservation of the species, 
as does that apparatus of nourishment wherewith nature hath 
endowed her. The mother's fondness supplies as distinct 
and powerful an argument as the mother's milk — or, in other 
words, a mental constitution might, as well as a physical 
constitution, be pregnant with the indications of a God. 

11. But to return to the special affection of anger, with a 
refennoe more particularly to its working in our own spe- 
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eiefl, what we have the adTsntace of nearer and diitme^r 
obeerration. IVe must be abundantly- Knsible of the paiii 
vhich there ia, not merely in the feeling of resentment, when 
it bums and festers within our own hearts, but also in be- 
mgt the objecu of another*B resentment. They are not the 
eneets only of his anger that we are afraid of; we are afraid 
of the anger itself, of but the looks and the words of angry 
Yiolene& though we should be perfectly secure from all the 
deeds of violence. The simple displeasure of another is fot^ 
midable, though no chastisment whatever shall follow upon 
it. We are so constituted, that we tremble before the frown 
of an offended countenance, and perhaps as readily as we 
would under the menace of an uplifted arm ; and would of- 
ten make as great a sacrifice to shun the moral discomfort 
of another's wrath, as to shun the physical mfliction which 
his wrath mijght impel him to lay upon us. It is thus that 
where there is no strenffth for any physical infliction, still 
there may be a power of correction that amply makes up for 
it, in the rebuke of an indignant eye or an indignant voice. 
This goes Dbut to repair the inequalities of muscular force 
among jmen ; and torras indeed a most important mound of 
defence against the eftervescence and the outbreakings of 
brute violence in society. It is incalculable how much we 
owe to this influence for the peace and courteousness that 
obtain in ever]r neighbourhood. The more patent view of 
anger is, that it is an instrument of defence against the ag- 
gressions of violence or injustice ; and by which they are 
kept in check, from desolating, as they otherwise would, the 
face of society. But it not only onerates as a corrective 
against the outrages that are actually made. It has a prOf 
ventive operation also; and we are wholly unable to say, 
in how far the dread of its forth-breaking, serves to soften 
and to subdue human intercourse into those many thousand 
decencies of mutual forbearance and complaisance, by which 
it is gltvddened and adorned. There is a recoil from anger 
in tlie heart of every man when directed against himself; 
and many who would disdain to make one sacrifice by 
which to appease iL after it had thrown down the gauntlet 
of hostility, will in fact make one continued sacrifice of their 
tone and manner and habit, that it may not be awakened out 
of iu slumbers. It were diflieult to compute how much we 
are indebted, for the blandness and the amenity of human 
^companionships, to the consciousness of so many sleeping 
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ilBBt, in nadhieM to blase forth, tt the touch or on the mo* 
ment oTany provocation beine onered. We doubt not, that, in 
military ana fashionable, and indeed in all society, it acts, as 
a powerful restraint on every thing that is offensive. The do- 
mineering insolence of those who, with the instrument of an- 
ger toO) would hold society in bondage, is most effectually ar- 
rested, when met by an anger which throws back the fear up- 
on themselves, and so quiets and composes all their violence. 
It is thus that a balance is maintained, without which human 
■ociety might go into utter derangement ; and without which 
too^ even the animal creation might lose its stability and dis- 
appear. And there is akind of moral power in the anger itaelf 
tmt is separate from the animal or the physical strength 
which it puts into operation ; and which mvests with com- 
mand, or at least provides with defensive armour those who 
would otherwise be the most helpless of our species— «6 that 
decrepid age or feeble womanhood has by the mere rebuke of 
an angry countenance made the stoutest heart to tremble be- 
fore them. It is a moral force by which the inequalities of 
muscular force are repaired; and, while iteelf a firebrand and 
a destroyer, yet, by the very terror of its ravages, which dif- 
fuses among all, were it to stalk abroad and at large over the 
world — does it contribute to uphold the pacific virtues among 
men. 

12. When the anger of one individual in a household is 
the terror of the ree^ then that individual may become the 
little despot of the establishment ; and thus it is that often 
the feeblest of them all in muscular streng^ may wield a 
domestic tyranny by which the stoutest is overpowered. 
But when the anji^ of this one is fortunately met by the 
spirit and resolution of another, then, kept at bay witn its 
own weapon, it is neutralized into a state of innocence. It is 
not necessary for the production of this effect, that the par- 
ties ever should have come to the extremity of an q)en and 
declared violence. If there be only a mutual consciousness of 
each other's enersy of passion and of purpose, then a mutual 
awe and mutual forbearance may be tne result of it. And thus 
it 18, thatj by the operation of these reciprocal checks m a 
family, the peace and order of it may be securely upholden. 
We have witnessed how much a wayward and outrageous 
temper has been sweetened, by the very presence in the 
same mansk^n, of one who could speak again, and would 
not succumb to any unreasonable violence. The vkUence 
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u abated. And we eansot compote how mneh it it that the 
blaadnesfl and the mutual com]^aiaance which obtain in mv 
eiety, are due to the secret dread in which men stand of each 
other's irritation ; or, in other words, little do we know to 
what extent, the smile and the courteousness and the urbanity 
of civilized life, that are in semblance so m any ex jMressioM 
of human benevolence, may, really and substantially, be ow- 
ing to the fears of human selfishness. Were this speculation 
pursued, it might lead to a very humiliating estimate indeed 
of the virtue of individuals— though we cannot but admire 
the wisdom of that economy, by which, even without virtue, 
individuals may be made, through the mutual- action and 
reaction of their emotions, to form the materials of a society 
that can stand. Anger does in private life, what the terrors 
of the penal code do in the community at large. It acts 
with salutary influence, in a vast multiplicity of cases, 
which no \a.w> could possibly provide for ; and where the 
chastisements of law, whether in their corrective or prevent- 
ive influence, cannot reach. The good of a penal discipline 
in society extends far and wide beyond the decree in which 
it is actually inflicted ; and many are the pacific habits of 
a neighbourhood, that might be ascribed, not to the pacific 
virtues of the men who compose it, but to the terror of those 
conse(]uences wliich all men know would ensue upon their 
violation. And it is just so of anger, in the more frequent and 
retired intercourse of private life. The good which it does 
by the fear of its ebullitions is greater far than all which is 
done by the actual ebullitions themselves. But we cannot 
fail to perceive that the amount Of service which is done in 
tfUa way to the species at large, must all be regarded as a 
deduction from the amount of credit which is due to the in- 
dividuals who belong to it. We have already remarked on 
the propensity of moralists to accredit the wisdom of man 
with enects, which, as being provided for not by any care 
or reflection of ours, but by the operation of constitutional 
instincts — are more properly and immediately to be ascribed 
to the wisdom of God. And in like manner, there is a pro- 
pensity in moralists to accredit the wisdom of man with ef- 
fects, which, as being provided for not bv any consciousness 
or exercise of principle on our part, but oy the operation still 
of constitutional instmcts — are more properly and immedi- 
ately to be ascribed to the goodness of God.* 
* The foUowinic extract from Brown tends wen to llhistrtte 
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13. There m another special afiectkm which we fed i 
particularly induced to notice from its palpable effect in re- 
etraininj^ the excess of one of nature's strongest appetites. 
Its position in the mental tiywXem reminds one of the very 
obvious adaptation to each other of the antagonist muscles 
in anatomy. We allude to the operation of shame between 
the sezei^ considered as a check or counteractive to the in* 
dujgence of passion between the sexes. The former is aa 
clear an instanca of moral, as the latter is of physical adap- 
tation. And in their adjustment the one to the other, we ob- 
serve that sort of exq^uisite balancing, which, perhaps mora 
than any thin^ else, mdicates the wisdom and the hand of 
a master— as if when, in the execution of some very nice 
and difficult task, he is managing between contrary ex« 
tremes, or is devising in just proportion for ccNotrary interests. 

one of the final causes for the inplantation of this principle In 
pur eonstitution.— ** Wha| human wants required, that all-fore^ 
seeing Power, who is the guardian of our mflrmities, has sup- 
plied to human weakness. There is a principle in our mind, 
which is to us like a constant protector, which may slumber, in- 
deed, but which slumbers only at seasons when its vigilance 
would be useless, which awalces therefore, at the first aopear- 
ance of unjust intention, and which becomes more watchlul and 
more vigorous, in proportion to the violence of the attack which 
it has to dread. What should we think of the providence of na- 
ture, if, when aggression wss threatened against the weak and 
unarmed, at a distance from the aid of others, there were in- 
stantly and uniformly, by the intervention of some wonder- 
working p*wer, to rush into the hand of the defenceless a sword 
or other weapon of defence 1 And yet this would be but a feeble 
assistance, ii compared with that which we receive from Uie 
simple emotions which Heaven hay caused to rush, as it were, 
into our mind for repellins every attaok. What would be a 
sword in the trembling hand of the infirm, of the 9ged, of him 
whose pusillanimous spirit shrinks at the very appearance, not 
of danger merely, but even of the arms by the use of which dan- 
ger might be averted, and to whom consequently, the very sword, 
whiehlie scnrcely knew how to grasp, would be an additional 
cause of terror, not an instrument of defence and safety 1 The 
instant anger which arises does more than many such weapons. 
It gives tlie spirit, which knows how to make a weapon of every 
thinf . or, which of itself does, without a weapon, what even a 
thunderbolt would be powerless to do, in the shuddering grasp 
of the coward. When anger arises, fear is gone; there is no 
coward, for all are brave Even bodily infirmity seems to yield 
to it, like the very infirmities of the mind. The old are. for tha 
moment, younf a^ain; the weakest, vigorous." Lect. Uui. 
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We inight better comprehend the design of this arikiiisly 
peculiar mechaniam, by imagining of the two oppoeite in- 
stincts, that either of them was in excess, or either of them 
in defect. Did the constitutional modesty prevail to a cer- 
tain conceivable extent — ^it might depopulate the world. Did 
the animal propensity preponderate, on the other hand-*Jt 
inight land the world in an amarchy of unblushing and uni- 
versal licentiousness — ^to the entire breaking up of our pre- 
sent blissful economy, by which society is partitioned mto 
separate families ; and, with the interests of domestic life to 
provide for, and its affections continuaily to recreate the 
neart in the midst of anxieties and labours, mankind are 
kept m a state both of most useful activity and of greatest 
enjoyment. We cannot conceive a more skilful, we had al- 

» most said a more delicate or dexterous adjustment, than the 
one actually fixed upon— by which, in the first instance, 
through an appetency sufficiently strong the species is up- 
holden ; and, m the second instance, through the same ap- 

rMency sufficiently restrained, those hallowed decencies of 
life are kept unviolate, which are so indispepsable to all or- 
der and to all moral gracefulness among men. We have 
only to conceive the frightful aspect which society would put 
on, did unbridled licentiousness stalk at large as a destroyer 
and rifle every home of those virtues which at once guard 
and adorn it. The actual and the beautiful result, when 
viewed in connextion with that moral force, by the insertion 
of which in our nature it is accomplished, strongly bespeaks 
a presiding intellect— which in framing the mechanism of 
the human mind, had respect to what was most beneficent 
and best for the mechanism of human society. 

14. It is well that man is so much the creature of a con- 
stitution which is anterior to his own wisdom and his own 
wfll, and of circumstances which are also anterior to his 
wisdom and his will. It would have needed a far more com- 
prehensive view than we are equal to, both of what was 
best for men in a community and for man as an indivi- 
dual, to have left a creature so short-sighted or of such brief 
and narrow survey, with the fixing either of his own prin- 
^les of action or of his relation with the external world. 
Ttat constitutional shame, that quick and trembling delicacy, 
a prompt and ever-present guardian, appearing as it does m 
very early childhood, is most assuredly not a result from 
any anUcipaiion by us, either of future or distant consa* 
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quenees. Even the momi sense within us, doei not ipeftk 
so loudly or so distinctly the evil of this transgression as it 
does of falsehood, or of injurious freedom with the proper- 
ty of a neighbour, or of personal violence. Other forces 
than those ot human prudence or human principle seem to 
have been necessary, for resisting a most powerful and de- 
structive fascination, which never is indulged, without de- 
terioration to the whole structure of the moral character 
and constitution ; and which, when once permitted to lord 
it over the habits, so often terminates in the cruel disruption 
of families, and the irretrievable ruin and disgrace ot tho 
offender. It is not by any prospective calculation of ours^ 
that this natural modesty, acting as a strong precautionary 
check against evils which however tremendous^ we are too 
heedless to reflect upon, has been established within us. It 
is directly implanteiS by one, who sees the end from the be- 
ginning ; and so forms altogether a most palpable instancy 
m which we have reason to congratulate ourselves, that 
the well-being of man, instead of being abandoned to hinip 
■el^ has been placed so immediately under the management 
of better and higher hands. 

16. There are many other special affections in our nature 
— the principle of which will fall to be noticed in succeed* 
ing •hapten ; and the interesU to which they are respec- 
tiireiy subeervient form a natural ground of division, in our 
treatment of them. Certain of these affections stand related 
to the civil, and certain of them to the economic well-being 
of society ; and each of these subserviencies will form tho 
■ubject of a separate argument. 



CHAPTER Vt 

On thote apeeial ^eetiona vohiek conduce to the dvH and 
polUical WeO-heing qf Soeieiy 

I. Th« first step towards the segregation Of -men into a 
community, or the first departure from a state of perfect iso- 
lation, couid that state ever have subsisted for a single day, 
is the patriarchal arrangement No sooner indeed is the ip- 
iknt creature ushered into being, than it is met by the cares 
wad the caresses of those who are around it, and who havo 
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either attended or welcomed ite entry on thk leene of ex» 
tence — as if, in very proportion to tne extremity of its utter 
helplessnesfl, was the strength of that security which nature 
nath provided, in the workings of the human constitution, 
for the protection of ita weakness and the supplj^ of all itti 
little wants. That there should be hands to receive and to 
manage this tender visitant, is not more obviously a braevt^ 
lent adaptation, than that there should be hearts to ejrmpa- 
thise with its cries of impotency or distress. The maternal 
affection is as express an instance of this as the maternal 
nourishment — ^nor is the inference at all weakened, by the 
attempts, even though they should be successful, of those 
who would demcHistrate of this universal fondness of mo- 
thers, that, mstead of an original instinct, it is but a derived 
or secondary law of our nature. Were that analysis as 
distinct and satisfactory as it is doubtful and obscure, which 
would resolve all mental phenomena into the single |>rinciple 
of association— still the argument would stand. A secondary 
law, if not the evidence of a disunct principle, requires at least 
distittctand peculiar circumstances for its develoiiement; and 
the right oroering of these for a beneficial result, is just as de- 
cisively the prooi and the characteristic of a plan, as are the 
collocations of Anatomy. It might not have been necessary to 
endow matter with any new proi)erty for the preparation of a 
child's aliment in the breast of its mother— yet the frame- 
work of that very peculiar apparatus by which the milk is se- 
creted, and the suckling's mouth provided with a duct of con- 
veyance for the abstraction of it, is, in the many fitnesses of 
time and place and complicated arrangement, pregnant with 
the evidence of a desigpoer's contrivance and a desiffner's 
eaie. And in like manner, though it should be estabfished, 
that the aJFection of a mother for her young from the mo- 
ment of their birth, instead of an independent principle 
in her nature, was the dependent product of remembran- 
eee and feelings which had accumulated during the period 
of gestation, and were at length fixed, amidst the agonies 
of parturition, into the strongest of all herearthlv regards. — 
the argument for design is just as entire, thou^ insteaaof 
connecting it with the peculiarity of an origmal law, we 
eoniiect it with the peculiarity of those oiroumstanoes which 
fftyour the developement of this maternal iseling, in the form 
of a secondary law* There is an infinity of conoeivable me- 
tlMdii by which the successive generationf of men might 
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lmf« risen into bein; ; and our argument la entire^ H^'tnt of 
theae, that method has been lekcted, whereof the result ia 
an intense auction cm the part of mothers for their offspriitf . 
It matters not whether this universal propensity of theirs be 
a primary instinct of nature, or but a resulting habit which 
can be traced to the process which they have been actually 
made to undergo, or the circumstances in which they have 
actually been placed. The ordination of this process, the 
mandate for the assemblage and collocation of these circum- 
stances, gives as distinct and decisive indication *of an or> 
daininflr mind, as would the establishment of aii;r peculisr 
law. Let it suffice once for all to have said this— lor if m the 
prosecution of our inquiry, we stopped otevery turn to enter- 
tain the question, whether each boieficial tendency on which 
we reasoned, were an original or only a secondary nrincipla 



in nature— we should be constantly rushing uncalled into (be 
mists of obscurity ; and fastening upon our cause an ele- 
ment of doubt ana weakness, which in no wise belongs to it» 



2. The other affections which enter into the composition, 
or rather, form the cement of a family, are more obviouslv 
of an instinctive character, than is that strong maternal af- 
finity which meeto so opportunely with the extreme help- 
lessness of its objects, that but for the succour aad sympathy 
of those whose deli^nt it is to cherish and sustain them, 
vrould perish in the mfancy of their being. However quesi- 
tiooable the analysis might be, which would resolve the uni- 
versal fondness of mothers for their young into something 
anterior— the paternal and brotherly and filial afiections seem, 
on surer grounds, and which are accessible to observation, 
not to be original but originated fiselines. Inauirers, accor- 
ding to their respective taMea and tendencies, nave deviated 
on both sides of the evidence— 4hat is, either to an excessive 
and h3rpothetic simplification of nature, or to an undue mul- 
tiplication of her first principles. And certain it is, that when 
told of the mystic ties which bind togethei^-iinto a domeatio 
community, as if by a sort of certain pecoliiyr attraction, all 
of the same kindred and the same blood^we are reminded 
of those occult qualities, which, in the physics both of mat> 
ter and of mind; afforded so much of entertainment, to the 
scholastics of a former age. But with the adjustment of this 
philosophy we properly have no concern. It rnattem not to 
our argument whether the result in question be due to tiia 
Soroe of instiacti or to the force of circunMtanoes,— «By won 
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than whether in the physical BTstem, a certain befiefidel in- 
sult may be ascribed to apt and peculiar Jaws, or to apt ana 
peculiar collocations. In virtue of one or other or both of 
these causes, we behold the indiriduals of the species group* 
ed together«-or, as it may be otherwise expressed, the ar- 
gre^te mass of the species, broken asunder into distinct fa- 
milies, and generally living by themselves, each fiimily under 
one common roo^ bat apart from all the rest in distmct ha- 
bitations ; while the members of every little commonwealth 
are so linked by certain affections, or by certain feelings of 
reciprocal obligation, that each member feels almost as in- 
tensely for the wants and Bufferings of the rest as he would 
for his own, or labou rs as strenuously for the sustenance of all 
as he would for his own individual sustenance. There is very 
generally a union of hearts, and still oftener a union of handsj, 
for the common interest and provision of the household. 

3. The benefits of such an arrangment are too obvious to be 
enumerated. £ven thoueh the law of self-preservation had 
sufficed in those cases where the individual has adequate 
wisdom to devise, and adequate strength to provide for his 
own mainteDance— of itseli, it could not have availed, when 
this strength and this wisdom are wanting. It is in the bo- 
Bom of families, and under the touch and im|)ulse of familv 
affections^ that helpless in&ncy is nurtured into manhood^ 
and helpless disease or age have the kindliest and most ef* 
liective succour afforded to them. Even when the strength 
for labour, instead of being confined to one, is shared 
&mong several of the household, there is often an incalr 
cttlabfe benefit, m the very concert of their forces and 
community of their gains — so long, for example, as a 
brotherhood, yet advancing towards maturity, contmne to 
live under the same roof and to live under the directivB 
of one authority, or by the movement of one will. We 
•hall not expatiate, either on the enjoyment that might be 
had under such an economy, while it lasts, in the sweets of 
mutual affection ; or minutely explain how, after the eco- 
nomy is dissolved, and the separate members betake them- 
•elves each to his own way in the world— 4he duties and the 
friendshins of domestic life are not annihilated by this dis- 
persion ; out, under the powerful influence of a felt and ac- 
knowledged relationship, the affinities of kindred spread and 
nultiplylwyond their original precincts, to the vast increase 
«f mutttld sympathy and aid and good offices in general §9- 
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ciety. ftwiUiiPt,we«ij)poBe,beqae»Uoo8d— thifc»v«idy 
greater amount of good ia done by the instrumentatity of 
others, and that the instrumentality itself is greatly mops 
available^ under the family system, to which we are prompl- 
ttd by the strong affTections of .nature, than if that sys- 
tem were dissolved. But the remarkable thing is, that 
these affections had to be provided, as so many impel- 
lent forces-guiding men onward to an arrangement the 
moat prolific of advantage for the whole, but whieh no 
care or consideration of the general good would have led 
them to forou This provision for the wanu of the ao- 
cialeconomv, is analogous to that, which we have alrea- 
dy observed, for the wants of the animal economy* Neither 
of these interests was confided to any cold generality, whe- 
ther of principle or prudence. In the one, the strong appe- 
tite of hunger supplemenu the deficiency of the rational 
principle of self-preservation. In the other, the strong fa- 
mily affections supplement the deficiency of the moral pnn- 
ciple of general benevolence. Without the first, the requisite 
measures would not have been taken for the regular suste- 
nance of the individual. Without the other, the requisite 
measures would not have been taken for the diffused suste 
nance of the community at large. 

4. Such is the mechanism of human soeietv, as it comes 
direct, from the hand of nature or of nature's Ood. But 
many have been the attempts of human wisdom to mend 
and to meddle with it. Cosmopolitism, in particular, htm 
endeavoured to substitute a sort of universal citizenship^ in 
place of the family affections — ^regardinf these aa so many 
disturbing forces } because, operating only as ineentives to 
a partial or particular benevolence, they divert the aim from 
that which should, it is contended, be theobjeotof every en- 
lightened philanthropist, the general and greatest good of the 
whole. It is thus that certain transcendental speculatiata 
would cut asimder all the special affinities of our nature, in 
order that men, set at large from the ties and the duties of 
the domestic relationship, mi^ht be at liberty to prosecute a 
more magnificent and god-like career of virtue; and, in 
every single action, have respect, not to the well-being of the 
inilividuat, but to the well-being of the species. And thus 
also, friendship and patriotismhave been stigmatized, along 
with the family affections, as so many narrow minded-vir- 
tues, whicli, by their distracting influence, seduce men from 
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tiMt tiLwmpnAMonvB virtae, whoM eomtant itudy beii^ 
tbe ffodd of the world— a happy and regenerated vorld, it -is 
the food imagination of some, would be the result of its uni* 
^rsrsalprevalence among^ men. 

6. Fortunately, nature is too strong for this speculatioD, 
'which, therefore, has only its full being, in the reveries or 
Che paares of those who, in authorship, may well be termed 
Che philosophical novelists of our race. But, beside the actual 
.8tr«iffth 01 those special propensities in the heart of man, 
which BO generalisation can overrule, there is an utter im- 
potency in human means or human expe^lients, for carryin^j^ 
this hoUow, this heartless generalizaUon into effect. It is 
easy to erect into a moral axiom, the principle of greatest 
happiness; and then, on the strength of it, to denounce a)l 
the special afiections, and propose -the substitution of a uni* 
▼ersu affection in their place. But in prosecuting the ob- 
ject of this last afiection, what specific and intelligible thing 
an th^ to do 7 How shall they go about it 1 What cpn- 
. ventioiial scheme shall men fall upon next for obtaining the 
maximum of utility, after they have broken loose, each from 
his own little home, and have been emancipated from those 
intense regards, which worked so effectively and with such 
force of concentration there? It ha? never been clearly 
shown, how the glorious simplifications of those cosmopo- 
lites admit of being practically realized-^whether by a com- 
bination, of which the chance is that all men might not agree 
upon it ; or by each issukig quixotically forth of his own 
liabitatioo, and labouring the best he may to realize the 
splendid conception by which he is fired luid actuated, And 
it does not occur to those who would thus labour to extirpate 
Che special aflfections from our nature, that it is in the indul- 
Ijence of them that all conceivable happiness lies ; and that, 
in being bereft of them, we should be m truth bereft of all 
the means and materials of enjoyment. And there is the 
utmost difference in point of e^t, as wen as in point of 
iseling, between the strong love wherewith nature hath en- 
dued us for a few particulu men, and the general love 
^Therewith philosophera would inspire us for i^ea in the ab- 
stract— the former philanthropy leading tp p. devoted and 
sustained habit of well directed exertion, for supplying the 
wants and multiplying the enjoyments of eyer^ separate 
housftbold; the latter philanthropy, at once inclefmite in its 
•im aad intsiigible ia tt« objept*, overlool^ing every maq j»st 
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bj a «nmiiiation of particular utilitiBs whieh each man, under 
the impulw of his own particular affections, contributes to 
the general ffpod, that nature provides for the happinefla of 
the world . But ambitious luid aspirinr man would take the 
eharge of this happiness unon hunseif ; and his first step 
would be to rid the heart or all its special affections— or, m 
other words, to imsettle the moral dynamics which natiue 
hath established there, without any other morel dynamics^ 
either of precise direction or of operative force, to establish 
in their room. After having paralyzed all the ordinary piia- 
eiples of action, he would, m his newly modelled system of 
humanity, be able to set up no principle of action whatever. 
His wisoom, when thus opposed to toe wisdom of natoiei is 
utterly powerless to direct, nowever much, in those seasone 
of delusion when the merest nonentities and names find a 
temporary sway, it may be powerful to destroy. 

6. Now there is nothing which so sets off the superior 
skill of one artist, as the utter failure of every other artist in 
his attempts to improve upon it. And so the &ilure of eve- 
ry philanthropic or political experiment which proceeds ( 
tne distrust or nature's strong and urgent and general affi 
tions, may be regarded as an impressive while experimental 
demonstration for the matchless wisdom of nature's God. 
Hie abortive enterprises of wild yet benevolent Utopianism; 
the impotent and hurtful schemes of artificial charity which 
■0 teem throughout the cities and pcuishes of our land ; the 
pernicious legislation, which mars instead of medicate^ 
whenever it intermeddles with the operations of a prevaoae 
and better mechanism than its own---have all of them mie- 
eiven only because, instead of c<mforming to nature, they 
nave tried to divert her ^m her courset^ or have thwarted 
and tmversed the strongest of her implanted tendencies. It 
is thus that evesy attempt for taking to pieces, whether to- 
tally or partially, the actual frame-work of society, and re- 
constructing it in a new way or on new prineiples-»-is al- 
together fruitless of good ; and ofken fruitful of sorest evil 
both to the happiness and virtue of the eommonwealth. That 
economy by wliich the fieunil^ system would have been en- 
tirely broken up ; and associated men, living together in 
planned 4nd regulated villages, would have IflSomed lor the 
pommon good, and given up their children whoUy undomee- 
tioat^ to a oommon e^ucatioii— could not iMKvtbMncwnBd 
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into effect, without overbearing the parental af^tion, and 
other strong propensities of nature oesides ; and so it was 
stifled in embryo, by the instant revolt of nature against it. 
Tiiat legislation, which, instead of overbearing, would but 
•educe nature from her principles, may subsist for genera- 
tions— yet not without such distemper to society, as may at 
length amount to utter disorganization. And this is precisely 
the mischief which the pauperism of England hath inflicted 
on the habiu of English families. It hath, by the most per- 
nicious of all bribery, relaxed the ties and obligations of mu- 
tual relationships-exonerating parents on the one hand from 
the care and maintenance of their own offsping ; and tempt- 
ing children on the other to cast oft' the parents who gavo 
them birth, and, instead of an asylum gladdened by the as- 
sociations and sympathies of home, consigning them for the 
last closing years of weakness and decrepitude to the dreary 
imprisonment of a poor house. Had Che beautiful arranger 
ments of nature not been disturbed, the relative aftections 
which she herself has implanted would have been found 
strong enough, as in other countries, to have secured, through 
the means of a domestic econom^r alone, a provision both for 
young and old, in feir greater unison with both the comfort 
and the virtue of fiLmiUes. The corrupt and demoralizing 
system of England might well serv^ as a lesson to philan- 
tnropistd and statesmen, of the hazard, nay of the positive 
and undoubted mischief, to which the best interests of hu- 
manity are exposed^— when they traverse the processes of a 
better mechanism instituted by the wisdom of Grod, through 
the operation of another mechanism devised by a wisdom ot 
their own. 

7. And those family relations in which all men necessarily 
find themselves at the outset of life, serve to strengthen, if 
• they do not originate certain other subsequent affections of 
wider operation, and which bear with most important efiect 
on the state and security of a commonwealth. Each man's 
house may be regarded as a preparatory school, where he 
acquires in boyhood, those habits of subordination and de- 
pendence and reverence for suoeriors, by which he all the 
. more readily conforms in after-life, to the useful gradations 
. of rank and authority and wealth which obtain in the qrder 
of general society. We are aware of a cosmopolitism tha« 
would unsettle those princi()les which bind together tl^ 
larger commonwealth qf a state ; and that toQ with »\i\ 
12* 
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greater fione and freqaeney, than it would unaettle thow 
•flections which bind togetber the little commonwealth of a 
family. It is easier to undermine in the hearU ot aabjectCi 
their reverence for rank and station ; than it is to dissolTtt 
the ties of parentage and brotherhood, or to denaturalize the 
hearts of children. Accordingly we may remember those 
season^ when, in the form of what may oe termed & moral 
epidemic, a certain spirit of lawlessness went abroad upea 
tne land ; and the minds of men were set at large from the 
habit of that homage and respect, which in more pacific 
times, they, without pusillanimity and in spite of themselvei^ 
do render to fiamily or fortune or office in society. We know 
that in specific instances, an adequate cause is too often given 
why men should cast off that veneration for rank by which 
they are naturally and habitually actuated-Hu, individually, 
when the prince or the noble, however eleviUed, may have 
disgraced himeelf by bis tyranny or his vices ; or, generally, 
when the patrician orders of the state may have entered in- 
to some guilty combination of force and fraud against the 
liberties of mankind, and outmged nature is callM forth to 
« senerous and wholesome reniction against the (^pressors 
oltheir species. This is the revolt of one natural principle 
against the abuse of another. But the case is very different 
— ^when, instead of an hostility resting on practical grounds 
and justified by the abuses of a principle, there is a sort of 
theoretical yet withal virulent and inflamed hostility abroad 
. in the land against the principle itself— when wealth and 
rank without having abused their privileges, are made per 
96 the objects of a jealous and resentful malignity — ^when 
the people all reckless and agog, because the dupes of de^ 
aigning and industrious agitators, have been led to regard 
every man of affluence or station as their natural enemy— 
and when, with the bulk of the community in this attitude 
of stout and sullen defiance, authority is weakened and all 
the natural influences of rank and wealth are suspended. 
Now nature never gives more effectual demonstration of her 
wisdom, than by the mischief which ensues on the adjura- 
tion of her own principles ; and never is the lesson thus hekl 
Ibrth more pcdpable and convincing, than when respect for 
station and respect for office cease to be operating prmcmlea 
in society.- We are abundantly sensible that both migh^ 
possessions and the honours of an industriotts ancestry amy 
be disjoined from individual talent and character,— <my 
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thftt they may meet in the penoa of one SO Utterly iTCik or 
'worthleee, as that our reverence becauee of the aaveatitioiio 
evoumstanees in which he is placed, may be completely 
overborne by our contempt either lor the mibecility or the 
morai turpitude by which he is deformed. But this ie only 
the example of a contest between two principles and of a 
Tietory by the superior over the inferior One. We are not 
however, becauee of the inferiority of a principle to lose 
mght of Its existence ; or to betray such an imperfect dis- 
oernment and analyeis of the human mind, as to deny the 
reality of any one principle, because liable to be modified, or 
kepC in check, or even for the time rendered altogether 
powerless^ by the interposition and the conflict of another 
principle. It^ on the one hand, rank may be so disjoined 
from righteousness as to forfeit all its clauns to respect— on 
the other hand, to be convinced that these claims are the ob- 
jects of a natural and universal acknowledgment, and have 
therefore a foundation in the actual constitution of human 
nature^ let us only consider the effect, when pre-eminent 
rank and pre-eminent or even but fair and ordinacy righte- 
ousness^ meet together in the i)erson of the same individual. 
The effects of such a composition upon human feelings may 
well persuade us that, while a respect for righteousness act* 
mitted by all enters as one ing[redient, a respect for rank has 
its distinct and substantive bemg also as another ineredient. 
We have the former ingredient by itself in a state of separa- 
tion, and are therefore most sensible of its presence, when 
the object of contemplation is a virtuous man. But we are 
distinctly sensible to the superaddition of the latter ingred^ 
ent, when, instead of a virtuous man, the object of contem* 
plation is a virtuous monarch— though it becomes more pat 
|»able stilL when it too is made to exist in a state of separa^ 
tion, which it does, when the monarch is neither hateful for 
his vices nor very estimable for his virtues; but stands forth 
in the average possession of those moralities and of that in- 
tellect which belong to common and every day humanity. 
Even such a monarch has only to appear among his sub- 
jects ; and, in all ordinary times, he will be received with 
the greetinigs of an honest and heartfelt loyalty, while any 
unwonted progress through his dominions is sure to be met 
an over the land, by the acclamations of a generous enthu- 
wmsBx. Even the sturdiest demagogue, if be come within 
the iphere of the royal presence^ cannot resist the infoctioik 
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of that eommon wntuneat by wnicb all are actuated ; but, 
aa if atnick with a mond impotency, he eJao, carried away 
by the fiuMsiaatioo, is conetrained to fed and to acknowledjB^ 
iu influence. Some there are, who might affect 4o deapisa 
human nature foe sueh an exhibition, and indignantly ex- 
elaim that men are bom to be slaves. Buttbe truth is, that 
there is nothing prostrate, nothing pusiUanimous in the emo- 
tion at alL Instead of this, it is a lofty chivalrous emotion, 
•f which the most exalted spirits are the most susceptible^ 
and which all might indulge without any forfeiture of their 
native or beooming dignity. We do not affirm of this re- 
sfMct either for the sovereignty of an empive, or for the chiefs 
tainship of a province — ^that it forms an original or consti- 
tuent part of our nature. It is enough for our argument, if 
it be a universal result of the circumstanoes in every land, 
where such gradations of power and property are establish- 
€dL In a word, it is the doing of nature, and not of man ; 
and if man, in the proud and presumptuous exercise of his 
own wisdom, shall lift his rebel hand against the wisdom of 
nature, and try to uproot this principle from human hearts — 
he will find thsa it cannot be accomplished, without tearine 
asunder one of the strongest of those ligaments, which bind 
tog^hec the component pasts of human society into a har- 
monious and weu<«djusted mechanism. And it is then that 
the wisdom which made nature, will demonstrate its vast 
superiority over the wisdom which would mend it^whenthe 
desperate experiment of the latter has been tried and found 
wanting. There are certain restraining forces (and reve- 
rence for rank and station is one of them) which never so con- 
yinqiugly announce their own importance to the peace and 
stability of the oommbnwealth, as in those seasons of popular 
frenzy, when, for a lime, they are slackened or suspended. 
For it is then that the vessel of the state, as if slipped from 
her mpprins^ drifts headlongamong the surges of msurre©- 
Uonary violence, till, as the effect of this great national ef- 
fervescency the land mourns over its ravaged fields and de- 
solated families ; when, after, the sweeping anarchy has 
Uown over it, and the sore chastisement has been undergone 
the now schooled apd humbje people seek refuge anew in 
those very prineiples, which they had before traduced and 
discardedt Aijd n wUl be fortunate i^ when a«ain settleil 
gown m the miietude of their much needed and much longed; 
Wi ^VP^ wre t^ hot too vigorous a re-acUon of thosft 
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^CBiBrya lw e inlh i en ce w i which, in the moaaflnt of their waa- 
ft wys "*«y *MMi flung 80 reckleBsly away— in Tinue of 
which the whips may become acorpione, and the miUl 
and weli-bakuEiced monarchy may become a grinding dee- 
potiam. 

& Next to the wisdom which nature diBCQ¥ers in her im- 
plmntataoB or developement of those affectiona, by which ao- 
cie^ia parcelled down into aeparate&miliea; is the wisdom 
which she diacoyera in thoee other affectiona, by which the 
territory of a nation, and all upon it that admita of auch a 
diatribution, ia likewise parcelled and broken off into aepa* 
rate properties. Both among the analvats of the human mind, 
and among metaphysical jurists and politicians, there is to 
be found much obscure and unsatisfactory speculation re- 
specting those principles, whether elementary or complex, 
by which property is orif^inated and by which property is 
aphoiden. Vve are not called to enter u pon any subtle analy- 
flia for the purpose of ascertaining either what that is which 
^ves birth to the possessory feeling on the part of an owner, 
or what that is which leads to such a universal recognition 
and respect for his rights in general society. It will be 
enough if we can evince that neither of these is a factitious 
IHToduct, devised by the wisdom or engendered by thcrautho- 
rity of patriots and legislators, deliberating on what was beat 
fiir the good and'order of a community ; but that both of 
them are the resulta of a prior wisdom, employed, i\ot in 
Aaming a constitution for a state, but in frammg a constitu- 
tion for human nature. It will suffice to demonstrate this, 
if we can show, that in very early childhood, there are ger- 
minated both a aenae of property and a respect for the pro- 
perty of othera ; and tha^ long before the children have been 
made the aubjecta of any artincial training on the thing in 
queatwn, or at all capable of any anticipation, or even wiah, 
leapeoting the puMic and collective well-being of the country 
at uuree. Just as the affection of a mother ia altogether 
Vpecj^ and terminates upon the in&nt, without any calcu- 
lation as to the superiority of the &imily system over the 
•peoulative systems of the cosmopolites ; and just as the ap- 
petite of hunger impels to the use of food, without the least 
regard} for tt^ time being, to the support or preservation of 
the anunal economy— so, most assuredly do the desires or 
Aotwns of pn^rty, and even the prinbiples by which it is 
limited aprio^ up ia the brpiMrte of ohUdreo, without the 
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■UglMMtAppmhensioo, on their part, of iU vait iinpoitaiiee 
to the aociai economy of the world. It is the proYision, not 
of man, but of Qod. 

9. That is my property, to the use and enjoyment of which 
L without the perpiiBsion of others, am free, in a manner 
that no other is ; and it is mine and mine only, in as far as 
this use and enjoyment are limited to myself— and other^ 
apart from any grant or permission by me, are restrained 
from the like use and the like enjoyment. Now the first 
. tendency of a child, instead of regaWing only certain things, 
as those to the use and enjoyment of which it alone is free, 
is to regard itself as alike free to the use and enioyment of 
all things. We should say that it regards the wnole of ex- 
ternal nature as a vast common, but for this difference — ^tbet, 
instead of regarding nature as free to all, it rather regards 
it as free to itaelf alone. When others intermeddle with any 
one thing, in a way that suits not its fancy or pleasure, it 
resents aind storms and exclaims like one bereft of its rights— 
00 that, instead of regarding the universe as a common, it 
were more accurate to say, that it regarded the whole as its 
own property, or itself as the universal proprietor of all on 
which it may have cast a pleased or a wishful eye. What- 
ever it grasps, it feels to be as much its own as it does the 
fingers which grasp it. And not only do its claims extend 
to all within its reach, but to all within' the field of its vision — 
insomuch, that it will even stretch forth its hands to the 
moon in the firmament ; and, wreak its displeasure on the 
nurse, for not bringing the splendid bauble within its gras]). 
Instead then of saying, that, at this particular stage, it 
knows not how to appropriate any thing, it were more ac- 
curate to say, that a universal tyrant and monopolist, 
|t would elaim and appropriate all things — exacting from 
the whole of naturp a subserviency to iUteaprices ; and, the 
little despot of it|i establishment, giving forth its intimations 
and iu xbandates, with the expectation, and often with the 
real power and authority of instant obedience. We before 
said that its anger was coextensive with the capacity of aen- 
aation ; and wd now say tha^ whatever its rectified notion 
of property may be, it has the original notion of an unlimited 
range over which itself at least may expatiate, without let 
or eontradiction--4he self-constituted proprietor of a de< 
' main wide as its desires, and on which none may int^- 
Jmn Bgtthist its will, without awakening in its bopom r — - 
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yfhBi like tbo wtsim and fiseli&g of aa iq}«nooo woiwn 

IOl And it 10 lostructiTe to observe the prooeM, lyy vfaieh 
this original notion of property is at length rectified into the 
subsequent liotion, which obtaitis in g^eral society. For 
this purpose we must enquire what the circumstances ara 
which limit and determine that sense of propertji which was 
quite general and unrestricted before, to certain qiecial ttun^ 
of which the child learns to feel that they are pecuUarlv its 
own— «nd that too, in a manner which distinguishes tarai 
from all other things, which are not so felt to be its own* 
Tlie child was blind to any such distinction before— its first 
habit being to arrosate and monopolize all things ; and the 
question is, what those circumstances Are, which serve to 
signalize soitie things, to which, its feelings of property, now 
Withdraw from wide and boundless generali^, are exclu- 
sively and specificall^r directed, tt will make conclusively 
for our argument, if it shall appear, that this sense of pro- 
perty even in its posterior and rectified form, is the work o^ 
nature, operating on the hearts of children; and not the 
work of man, devising, in the maturity of his political wis* 
dom, such a regulated system of things, as might be best 
for the order and well being of society. 

11. This matter then might be illustrated by the contesta 
of very young children, and by the manner in which these 
are adjusted to the acauiescence &nd satisfaction of them all* 
We might gather a lesson even froni the quarrel which 
sometimes arises among them, about a matter so small ae 
their right to the particular chairs of a room. If one fi>r 
example, have just sat on a chair, though 01J7 for a few 
minutes, and then left it for a momentr-it will feel itself kf 



appear, 

feSSe being renderedtotiMform^'tt^^ called forth. 

Anterior to a sense of justice, our disposition is to arrogate every 
thing— and it is then tbat. wo are vulnerable to anger from all 
iwntsofthe compass. Let another meddle, to our anoyanee. 
with any thing whatever, at this early stage, and we shall feel 
the very emotion of anger, whichinahigherstase of moral and 
mental culUvaUon, is only called forth by itsmeddling with that 
which really and rightfully belongs to us. The sense of jastk>^ 
instead of orighiating either the emoUon of angw, or a sense ol 
property, has the eJfect to limit and restrain both 
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jMedf m^ OB retunuki^, it shall find the chair in the possoi- 

non of another occupier. The brief occupation which it has 
already had, i^ives it the feeling of a rignt to the continoed 
oecupation of it— insomuch, that, when kept out by an ia- 
tnider, it has the sense of having been wrongously dispos- 
sessed. The particular chair of which it was for some time 
the occupier, is the object of a special possessory auction 
or feeling^, which it attaches to no other chair ; and hy which 
it stands invested in its own imagination, as beings for the 
time, the only rightful occupier. This then may be regarded 
as a very early indication of that possessory feeling, whieh 
u afterwards of such extensive influence in the economy of 
social life— 4 feeling so strong, as often of itself to constitute 
a plea, not only sufficient m the apprehension of the dain^ 
ant, but sufficient in the general sense of the conunuiuty, 
for substantiating the right of many a proprietor. 

12. But there is still another primitive mgredient whicb 
enters into this feeling of property ; and we call it primitive, 
because anterior to the sanctions or the application of la^ 
Let the child in addition to the plea that it had been the re- 
cent occupier of the chair in Question, ^ able further to ad- 
vance in argument fDr its r^hfr— that, with its own handsu 
It had just placed it beside the fire, and thereby given addi- 
tional value to the occupation of it. This reason is both Ut 
by the child itself, and will be admitted by other chiktrca 
even of a very tender age, as a strengthener of its claim. 
It exemplifies the second great principle on which the nor 
turai right of property rests— even that every man is pro- 
pneter of the fruit of his own labour ; and that to whatever 
®5^CQtJ>e may have impressed additional value <xi any ffiven 
thmff by the work of his own hands, to that extent, at least, 
he should be held the owner of it. ""^ «"»«>« i«M^ 

■ ^^/^^ ^° seems the way, in which the sense of hk 
nght to any given thing arises m the heart of the elaimaati 
but somethmg more must be said to account for the manner 
in which this right is deferred to by his companions. It 
accounts for the manner, in which the posseJSy^SliiS 
anses m the hearts of one and all of thexCwhen iimilariy 
circumstonced; but it does not account fir the ma^£ 
^S^'^^.^TTTy ^^^^S,m the heart of eiShTiT^ 
■yected by all his fellows-, so that he is suffered to ramain. 
«-SSJIf**"?"^ unmolested possession of that whi?& 
rightfully clainw. The curcumstances which originate th» 
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flBiW of pnpef^, MTvetd explaia tbu cm fact, tlM«sig». 
eoee of a possessory feding') in the heart of every indmdual 
who is actuated thereby. But the deference jrendeied to th« 
feeling by any other individuals, is another mm) a distinet 
fact ; ana we must refer to a distinct principle from that cf 
(be mere sense of property, for the explanaUon of it. This 
new or distinct principle u a sense of equity— or tbst which 
nrampU to Ukenessor equality, between the treatment which 
1 should claim of others and my treatment of them; and in 
▼irtue of which, I should hold it unrighteous and unfair^ 
if i disregarded or inflicted violence on Oie claim of another, 
which, in the same circumstances withUm, lam oonscioua 
that I should have felt, and would have advanced for my- 
9el£ Had I been the occupier of that chair, in like manner 
with the little claimant who is now insisting -on the posses* 
sibn of it, I should have felt and claimed precisely as he is 
doing. Still more, had i like him placed it beside the fire, 
I should have felt what he is now expressing — a still more 
distinct and decided right to it. if consciMiG of an identity 
of feeling between me and another in the same circumstances 
—then let my moral nature be so feir evolved as to feel the 
force. of this consideration; and, under the operation of a 
sense of equity, I shall de£er to the Y&cy claim, which I 
should myself have urged, had I been similarly placed. And 
it is marvellous^ how soon the hearts of children discover & 
■ sensibility to this consideration, and how soon they are ca- 
pable of becoming obedient to the power of it. It is, in (act, 
the principle on -^ich a thousand contests of the nursery are 
settled, and many thousand more are prevented ; what else 
would be an incessant scramble of rival and ravenous cupi- 
dity, being mitigated and reduced to a very great, though 
unknown and undefinable extent, by the sense of justice com- 
ing into play. It is altogether worthy of remark, how- 
ever, that the sense of property is anterior to the sense d 
justice, and comes from an anterior and distinct source in 
our nature. It is not justice which originates the proprietary 
fM^iog in the heart of any individual. It only arbitrates 
between the proprietary claims and feelings of different in- 
dividuals— alter these had previously arisen by the operatioo 
of other princii^ in the human constitution. Those wri- 
ters on jurisprudeace are sadly and inextricably puasKled, 
wJjMi i»r ^ pifi^ that justice presided over the first orduaations 
«C.pi«VMttar-HHttM& at a loM as they nranthe^tafiMl out tha 
13 
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nrioeiple tbtt eotil4 guide her initiBl mdveneiile* JiMieo 
did not ereate property ; but found it already enated— her 
only ofliee bein^ to decide between the antecedent claims off 
one man and another : And, in the discharee of this office^ 
•he but compares the riehts which each of them can aUegi& 
as founded either on tlte length of undisputed and undisposea 
of possession, or on the value they had impressed on tha 
thing at issue by labour of their own. In other words^ sh« 
bears respect to those two great primitive ingredients by 
which property is constituted^ before that she had ever be- 
stowed any attention, or given any award whatever regard- 
ing iu Tne matter may oe illustrated by the peculiar rela- 
tion in which each man stands to his own body, as being, io 
a certain view, the same with the peculiar relation in which 
each man stands to his own property. His eensitive feelings 
are hurt, by the infliction of a neighbour's violence upon the 
one ; and his proprietary feelings are hurt by the encroach- 
ment of a neighbour's violence upon the other. But the jus- 
tice no more originated the proprietary, Uian it did the sen- 
sitive feelings — no more gave me the peculiar affisction 
which I feel for the property I now occupy as my own, than 
it gave me my peculiar aflection for the person which X now 
occupy as my owil Justice pronounces on the iniquit^r of 
any hurtful infliction by us on the person of another— seeing- 
that such an infliction upon our own person, to which we 
stand similarly related, would be resented by ourselves. 
And Justice, in like manner, pronounces on the inequality or 
iniquity of any hurtful encroachment by us on the property 
of anouier— «aso seeing, that such encroachment upon our 
own property, to which we stand similarly related, would 
be felt and resented by ourselvies. Man feels one kind of 
pain, when the hand which belongs to him is struck by ano- 
ther ; and he feels another kind of pain, when some article 
which it holds, and which he conceives to belong to him, is 
wrested by another from its grasp. But it was not justice 
which instituted either the animal economy in the one ease 
or the proprietary economy in the other. Justice found then 
both already instituted. Property is not the creation of jus- 
tice ; but is in truth a prior creation. Justice did not fonn this 
material, or command it into being ; but in the course of mis* 
uttderstandinff or controversy between man and man, piopeiw 
ty, a materiafpre-ezirtent or already made, forms the auW 
jeot of many ofUMisqiuaUoiis which ace pui iniehMr hiadik 
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U. ' Butt rttvmag to the juvenile oontrareny iviii6h iro 
Kftyc already imagined for the purpoee of iUustration, there 
IS etill a third way in which we may conceive it to be con- 
elaetvely and definitively settled. The parentB may inter- 
pose their authority, and assign his own particular chair to 
each member of the household. The instant effect of such 
a decree, in fixing and distinffuishinff the respective proper- 
ties, in all time coming, has led, we befieve, to a miscoBception 
xegardmg the real origin of propeTty-~iQ consequence of a 
certain obscure analogy between thisoctof parents or legisla- 
tors over the family ofa household, and a supposed act of ru- 
lers or legislators over the great family of a nation. Now, not 
only have the parents this advantage over the magistrates-^ 
that the property which they thus distribute is previously 
their own ; but there is both a power of enforcement and 
a disposition to acquiescence within the limits of a home^ 
which exist in an immeasurably weaker degree within the 
limiu of a kine^dom. Still, with all this superiority on the 
part of the household legislators, it would even be their wis- ' 
oom, to conform their decree as much as possible to those 
natural principles and feelings of property, which had been 
In previous exercise amone their children — to have respect, 
in net, when making distribution of the chairs^ both to th^ 
habits of previous occupatbn, and to the additional value 
which any of them may have impressed upon their favour^ 
ite seats, by such little arts of upnolstery or mechanics, as 
they are competent to practice. A wise domestic legislator 
would not thwart, but rather defer to the claims andTexpee- 
tations which nature had previously founded. And still 
more a national legislator or statesman, would evince his 
best wisdom, by, instead of traversing the constitution of 
property which nature had previously established, greatly 
deferring to that sense of a possessory riffht, which long 
and unquestioned occupation so universally gives ; and 
greatly deferring to the principle, that, whatever the fruit 
of each man's tobour may be, it rightfully, and therefore 
should legitimately belong to him. A government could, 
and at the termination of a revolutionary storm, often does, 
traverse these principles ; but not without the excitement 
ofa thousand heart-burningi^ and so the establishment of a 
strong counteraction to its own authority in the heart of its 
dominions, it is the dictate of sound policy--that the na- 
tural, on the one h«nd,and the legal4irpolKw«l«a.ai« other 
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tk«rthaii when, founding on matcnalaalreajfy provried ahe 
.«»l«tbatherwiaertparti»butto«ctaBanauxfliary,andiom^ 
mhatpriorconrtiuitionwhichnature had put into her haada. 
16. In this exposition which we have now attempted of 
the oririn and righto of property, we are not insensible to the 
mieh^ use of Uw. By ito power of enforcement, it pcrpe- 
tuSes or defends from violatMB that caostent order of things 
which itself had established, or, rather which itoetf had ra- 
tified. Ewn though at ite first ordinations it had contra- 
Tened those natural principles which enter mto the foundatioQ 
of property, these very principles will, in tinw^ re-appear m 
fevoufof the new system, and yield to it a firmer and a 
stroDfrer support with every day of its continuance. What- 
ever fraud or force, may have been concerned at the histo- 
ricaJ commencement of the present and actual distribution 
of property— 4he then new possessors have at length become 
olff ; and, under the canopy and protection of law, the na- 
tural righto have been superadded to the factitious or the 
pditicaT. Law has guaranteed to each proprietor a long 
ecmtinued occupation, tiU a strong and inveterate possessory 
feeling has taken root and arisen m every heart. And secure 
of this occupation, each may, in the course of years, have 
mixed up to an indefinite amount, the improvemento of his 
own skiU and labour with those estates^which, as the fruit 
whether of anarchy or of victorious invasion, had fallen into 
his hands. So that these first and second principles of na- 
tural jurisprudence, whatever violence may have been done 
to them at the overthrow of a former regime, are again fos- 
tered into all their original efficacy and strength during the 
contiftuaaee of a present one. Insomuch, that i^ at the end 
of half a century, those outcasts of a great revdutionaxy 
hurricane, the descendanto of a confiscated noblesse, were 
to rally and combine for the recovery of their ancient do- 
inaina-*4hey would be met in the encounter, not by the 
foKeof the tjktinf govemn^ent only, but by the outraged 
and leaeatfiul feeing of the existing proprietors, whose 
pnasf iniry and f>xia*eriptive righto, now nurtured into full 
josd fim eataMishmen^ would, in addition to the sense of 
^ enUit nen ibe msm of jairtice tipoa their side. 
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Aami from ihe phytieal, did we but eompate to'morai foreM 
which enter into such a conflict, it will often be found that 
Oe superioritv is in favour of the actual occupiers. Those 
feeling^ on the one hand which are associated with the re- 
- eoliectioa. of a now departed ancestry and their yiolated 
rights, are found to be inoperative and feeble, when brought 
into comparison or collision with that strength which nature 
lias annexed to the feelin^^s of actual possession. Regarded 
AS but a contest of sentiment alone, the disposition to re- 
cover is not so strong as the disposition to retain. The re- 
collection that these were once my parental acres, though 
wrested from the hand of remote ancesters by anarchists and 
marauders, would not enlist so great or so practical a moral 
force on the aggressive side of a new warfare, as the reflec- 
tion that these are now my possessed acres, which, though 
left but by immediate ancestors, I have been accustomed 
from infancy to call my own, would enlist on the dideof the 
defensive. In the course of generations, thoft sedative in- 
fluences, which tend to the preservation of the existing or- 
der wax stronger and stronger ; and those disturbing influ- 
encesy which tend to the restoration of the ancient order, 
wax weaker and weaker-^till man at last ceases to charge 
himself with a task so in^itely above his strepgth, as the 
adjustment of the quarrels and the accumulated wrongs of 
the eeoturies which have gone by. In other words, the 
constitution of law in regard to property, which is the work 
of mad, may be so framed as to sanction, and, therefore, to 
encourage the enormities which have be^n perpetrated by 
the force of arms^-while the constitution of the mind in re- 
gard to property, which is the work of nature, is so framed, 
as, with conservative virtuci to be altogether on the side i 
perpetuity and peace. •« 

16. Had a legislator of supreme wisdom and armed with 
despotic power been firee to establish the best scheme lor 
Augmenting the wealth and the comforts of human society 
—-fie oould have devised nothing more efiectual than that 
ezistinff constitution of property, which obtains so generally 
throughout the world; and by which, each man, secure 
■within the limits of his own special and Kcognized posses- 
sion, might claim as beiti^ rightly and originally his, the 
Irnit of all the labour whidi he may choose to expend upon 
it. Butthia wasnotlefttot|)ediseoveiT ofman,or toany 
^r din i tk n is of his eqinaeysnt upon t but <fiscovery. Hewfi 
13* 
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led to this anBDgcment by ibe ezpenfliiM of ili4 
Dces ; but prompted to it by 49ertam ietHngB, 9b i 



mor to that experience, as the appetite of hunger » pnor to 
our experience of the use of food. In this matt^, to<^ tbe 
wisdora of nature has anticipated the wisdom of man, by 
providing him with original principles of her own. Man was 
not left to find out the direction m which his benerolence 
might be most productive of enjoyment to others; but he 
has been irresisubly. and as liEtr as he is concerned, blmdly 
impelled thereto by mean^s of a fiamily affection— whichj coo^ 
centrating his efforts on a certain few, has made them a, 
hundred times more prolific of benefit to mankmd than if . 
all had been left to provide the best thev may for the wholes 
without a precise or determinate impulse to any. And in 
iike manner, man was not left to find out the direction in 
which his industry might be made most productive ci the 
materials of enjoyment; but, with the efiorts of each coor 
centrated byteeans ot a special possessory affection <m a 
certain portion of the territory, the universal produce is in- 
calculably greater than under a medley system of indiffer- 
ence, with every field alike open to all, and, therefore, alike 
unreclaimed from the wilderness — unless one raan shaU 
consent to labour it m seed tin:e, although another should 
reap the fruit of his labour in the harvest. It is good 
lliat man was not trusted with the whole disintangleoient 
Af this chaos— but that a natural jurisprudence, founded oa 
the constitution of the human mind, so fax advances and 
facilitates the task of that artificial jurisprudence, which 
•flames the various codes or constitutions of human law. U 
is well that nature has connected with the past and actual 
possession of any thing, so strong a sense of right to its 
continued possession ; and that she has so powerfully back' 
fid this principle, by means of another as strongly and uni- 
venally felt as the former, even that each man has a right 
to possess the fruit of his own industry. The human ie^ 
^islator has little more to do than to conform, or rather to 
promulgate and make known his determination to abide hr 
principles already felt and recognized by all men^ Want* 
jng these, he could have fixed nothing, ne could have pep- 
|)etua$ed nothing. The legal constitution of every state, 19 
JU laft and furnished form, oomea from the hand of man. 
put the ^reat and natuial principlesi which lecuie for thest 
li gl Mt i ( p ir ig w .th»ftpo^ p ttaio>9f whn^f > omTO^ imyten ^ 
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«ilm«iSB iwn hit birth, or tletrnt eyincing their pmenee 
mod power in Tery early childhood— ibete aie vrhatbeflpeftk 
the UMBecllate hand of God. 

17. JSut tlieee prineiples, ati^oDgly conservative though 
l^y be, OD the side of existiDg property do not at all times 
prevent a revolution — ^which is much more frequently, how- 
<ever, a revolution of power than of property. But when 
-Mich is the degree of violence abroad in society, that even 
the latter is enected^^thia most assuredly, does not arise 
ftom fuay decay or intermission of the posBessory feelings, 
that we have just been expounding ; but from the force and 
fermentation of other causes which prevail in opposition to 
these, and in spite of them. And, after tliat such revolu- 
tion has done its work and ejected the old dynasty of pro- 
prietors, the mischief to them may be as irrecoverable, as if 
their estates had been wrested from them, by an irruption 
from the waters of the ocean, by earthquake, or the sweep- 
ing resistless visitation of any other great physical calamity. 
The moral world has its epochs and its transitions as well 
as the natural, during which the ordinary laws are not bus- 
p^ded but only for the time overborne ; but this does not 
hinder the recurrence and full reinstatement of these laws 
during the long eras of intermediate repose. And it is mar- 
vellous, with what certainty and speed, the conservative in- 
fiuenees, of which we have treated, gather around a new 
#yirtem of things, with whatever violence, and even injustice, 
it may have been ushered into the world— insomuch that, 
under the guardianship of the powers which be, those links 
of a natural jurisprudence, now irretrievably torn from the 
former, are at length transferred in ail their wonted tenacity 
to the existing proprietors ; riveting each of them to his own 
4^veral property, and altogether establishing a present or* 
der, of as great firmness and strength as ever belonged to 
the order which went before it, but which isnowsuspersedr 
«d and forgotten. It is well that nature hath annexed so 
potent a charm to actual possession ; and a charm which 
ptren^ens with every year and day of its' continuance. 
This may not efface the historical infamy of many ancient 
|]8urpatio|iB. But the world cannot be kept in a state of per- 
petual ciServescence ; and now « that the many thousand 
ynaimB of years gone bv, as well as the dead on whom they 
hfive teen mflicted, are niding into deep oblivion— it is wed 
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■Ctoog poHMWiy fiwliiig* which nature CMBBS !• win a 
the heartaofexMting proprietor and to be gy mp i tthmd wMi 
by all ocher men, the posaeMOCs de/ocio faa^ at len^ the 
homage done to them off o oma caa a n de jurt ; itrongmtbeir 
own conacioaaneaa of right, and atroog in the w en o gn i ti a n 
theraoff by all their cootemporariea. 

18. But ere we have eompleled our riewa Ujpon thia sab- 
jest, we miut shortly dwell on a principle of very ezten- 
aire application in morals ; and wtuch itself forms a strik- 
ing example of a most beauteous and beneficent adaptation 
in the constitution of the human mind to the needs wad the 
well-beine of human society. It may be thus announce^ 
briefly and generally ; — however strong the special aflectione 
of our nature may be, yet, if alung with them there be bat 
a principle of equity m the mind, then, these auctions, so 
far from concentratmg our selfish regards upon their several 
objecte to the disregard and injury of others, will but en- 
hance our respect and our sympathy for the like aflectiona 
in other men. -*»• - • . — h^j 

19. This mav be illustrated, in the first instance, by the 
equity observea between man and man, in respect to the 
bodies which they wear— endowed, as we may suppose them 
to be, with equal, at least with like capacities oi pain and 
suffering from external violence. To inflict that very pain 
upon another which I should resent or shrink from in 
agony, if inflicted upon myself— this to all sense of justice 

Spears a very palpable iniquity. Let us now conceive then, 
It the sentient frame-work of each of the parties was 
made twice more sensitive, or twice more ali7e to pain and 
pungency of feeling than it actually is. In one view it may 
be said tnat each would become twice more selfish than b»> 
fore. Each would feel a double interest in warding off ex- 
ternal violence from himself; and so be doubly more anxious 
for his own protection and safety. But, with the very same 
moral nature as ever, each, now aware of the increased sen- 
sibility, not merely in himself but in his fellows, would feel 
doubly restraOned from putting forth upon him a hand of 
▼iolenee. So, grant him to have but a sense of equity — and 
exactly in proportion as he became tender of himself, would 
he become tender of another also. If the now superior ex- 
quisiteness of his own frame afforded him atopic, on whiel^ 
what may be called his selfishness would fed more intensely 
tbwn bemr»— the now laperior ezquinteness «rf anothen 
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Ihunb would, kk like manner, afford a topic, dti wUeh his 
«enae of jiutice would feel more intensely than before. It 
IB even ac when men of very acute seneibilitieB comj^ny 
together— each has, on the^ very account a more delicate 
and refined consideration for the Iselines of all the res: ; and 
it is only among men of tougher pellicle and ri^id fibre, 
where coarseness and fireedom prevail, because their coarse- 
ness and freedom are not felt to be offensive. Grant mc but 
■a sense of equity— and the very fineness of my sensations 
which weds me so much more to the care and the defence 
of my own person, would also, on the imagination of a simi- 
lar fineness in a fellow-man. restrain me so much more from 
^e putting forth of any violenoe upon his person. If I had 
any eompasion at all, or any horror at the injustice of in- 
flictin^ upon another, that which I should feel to be a crueltjr, 
if inflicted upon myself --I would experience a greater recoil 
of sympathy from the blow that was directed to the surface 
of a recent wound upon another, precisely as i would feel 
« severer agony in a similar innietion upon myself. So, 
there is nothing in the quidcness of my physical sensibilities, 
•and by which I am rendered more alive to the care and the 
ffuanuanship of my own person— there is nothing in this to 
blunt, icur less to extinguish my sensibilities for other men. 
Nay, it may give a quicker moral delicacy to all the sym- 
pathies which 1 before felt for them. And especially, the 
man sensitive X am to the hurts and the annoyances which 
others bring upon my own person, the more scnixmlous may 
I be of being in any way instrumental to the hurt or the an« 
aoyance of others. 

% 20. The same holds true between man and man; not 
seroly of the bodies which they wear, but of the fiunilieB 
which belong to them. Each man, by nature, hath a strong 
ai&etion for tiis own ofispring— ihe youh^ whom he hath 
nared, and with whom tne daily habit of converse under 
the same roo!^ hath strengthened all the original affinities 
that subsisted between them. But one man a parent knows 
ibat ano(htf "(ui, also a parent, is actuated by the very 
iBune appropriate sensibilities towards his offsprmg; and 
nought remains but to graft on these separate and special 
AffeStioDa, in each, a sympathy between one neighbour and 
another ; that then might be a mutual respect for each 
fldttr^ifiuaiLyaffiutioos. After the matter is adtmnoed thus 
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the ttrengUf of the puental alleetion with (sacb, wOUfe tfie 
atrength of the MVaw-fetAing that each has with the aliee- 
tkm of the other — iDeomttch that he who bean in his heart 
the greatest tenderoess for his own offspringj would feel the 
greatest revolt against an act of severity towards the 
offspring of his fnend. Now it is altogether so with the 
separate and original sense of property in each of two neigh- 
bours, and a sense of justice grahed thereupon — even as & 
mutual neighbouriike sympaUiy may be grafted on the sef- 
parate famfly aflections. One man a proprietor, linked by 
many ties, with that which he hath possessed and been in 



the habitual use and manaeement offoi years, is perfectly 
conscious of the very same kind of affinity, between anothet^ 
man a proprietor and that which belongs to him. It is not 
Che justice which so links him to his own property, any 
more than it is the sympathy with his neighbour which has 
linked liim to his own children, fiut the justice hath given 
him a respectful feelin|i^ for his neighbour's rights, even as 
the svmpathy would give him a tenderness fir his neigb> 
hour's ofispring. And bo far from there being aught in the 
atrength of the iH[»pn)pritting principle that relaxes this de- 
ference to the rights of his neighbour, the second principle 
may m bust grow with the growth, and strengthen with the 
strength of the first one. 

• 21. For the purpose of maintaining an equitable Rgard, 
or an equitable conduct to others— it is no more necessary 
that we should reduce or extirpate the special affections of 
our nature, than that in order to make room for the love of 
another, we should discharge from the bosom all love of 
ourselves. So far from thw. the aiiection we have for our- 
selves, or for those various objecta which by the constitotieii 
of our nature we are formed to seek after and to delight in-*- 
is the msMure of that duteous regard which we owe to 
otbers, and of that duteous respect which we owe to all their 
rights and all their interests. The very highest behest of 
social morality, while at the same time the most compre- 
hensive of its rules, is that we should love our neighbour as 
we do ourselves. Love to our neighbour is the thmg which 
this rule measures off— and love to ourselves is tte thing 
whwh It measures by. These two then, the social and tS 
selfish affections, instead of being as they too often are ift- 
^rseiy, m«ht under a virtuous regimen be directly pronoc^ 
tWDsl to 6aai ottier« AtaU evems the wsytoadmoToc 
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mgaiff tbo one, « noC surely to wiMkin or'abridm tbt 
other. The etrength of certaio prior affectioofl whldx bj 
Aature we do have, Ib the standard of certain posterior at 
fifictiona which morality tolls that we ought to have. Mo- 
rality neither planted these prior affections, nor does she en- 
join us to extirpate them. They were inserted by the hand 
of nature for the most useful purposes ; and moralityi instead 
of demolishing her work, applies the rule and compass to it 
for the construction of her own. * 

22. It was not j ustice which presided over the original dis- 
tribution of property. It was not she who Msigned|Lo each 
man his separate field, any more tlian it was she who assign- 
ed to each man his separate family. It was nature that did 
both, by investing with such power those anterior circum- 
stances of habit and possession, which gave rise— first, to the 
special love that each man bears to his own children, and se- 
condly, to the special love that each man bears to his own 
acres. Had there been no such processes beforehand, for 
thus isolating the parental regards of each on that certain 
household group which nature placed under his roof, and 
the proprietary regards of each on that certain local territory 
which history casts into his possession: or, had each man 
heen so constituted, that, instead of certain children whom 
he felt to be his own, he was alike loose to them or suscep- 
tible of a like random and indiscriminate affection for any 
children ; or, instead of certain lands which he felt to be bis 
own, he was alike loose to them or susceptible of a like te- 
nacious adherence to any lands — had such been the rudi- 
mental chaos which nature put into the hands of man for the 
exercise of his matured faculties, neither bis morality nor 
his wisdom would have enabled him to unravel it. But na- 
ture prepared for man an easier task ; and when justice 
arose to her work, she found a territory so fiur alreaay par- 
titioaed, and each proprietor linked by a strong and separate 
tie of peculiar force to that part which he himself didf occu- 
py. She found this to be the land which one man wont to 
possess and cultivate, and that to be the land which another 
man wont to possess and cultivate— the destination, not ori- 
ginaily, of justice, but of accident, which her office never- 
theless is not to reverse^ but to confirm. We hold it a beau- 
tiful part of our conatttution, that, the firmer the tenacity 
wherewith the first man adheres to his own, onee that jus- 
tioe takes her place among the other principles of his nature, 
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right to hu own. Ifeaohnuuiaat morelootelytohia owa 
poitkm, each would have viewed more loooely the right of 
nil neighbour to the other portion. The sense of piopert^r, 
anterior to justice, exiflts in the beaxte of all; andthe]f)rme>> 
pie of justice, subseqaent to property, does not extirpate 
then special affections, bat only arbitrates between tMm» 
In proportion to the felt strength of the proprietary aibetion 
in the hearts of each ; will be the strength of that deference 
which each, in so fer aa justice has the inastery over bino, 
renders to the rij^hts and the property of his neighbour. 
These are the pnneiples of the Matoire raiaonneet that has 
been more or less exemplified m all the cpuntries of the 
world ; and which might still be exemplified in the appro* 
priation of a desert island, if we had not had the prior and 
speeinl determinations of nature, justice would have felt the 
work of appropriation to be an inextricable problem. If we 
had not had justicej with each man obeying only the im- 
pulse of his own afrections and unobservant of the like tS" 
lection of others, we should have been kept in a state of 
constant and interminable war. Under the guidance of na- 
ture and justice together, the whole earth might have been 
parcelled out, without conflict and without interference. 

23. If a strong self-interest in one's person may not only 
be consistent with, but, by the aid of the moral sense^ may 
be conducive to a proportionally strong principle of fivbear* 
ance from all injury to the persons of other men — ^why may 
not the very same law be at work in regard to property as 
to person? The fondness wherewith one nouriahesand 
cherishes his own flesh, mighty we have seen, enhanee his 
sympathy and his sense of justice for that of otner men i and 
B(^ we amriD, might it be of the fondness wherewfth cme 
nourishes and cherishes his own field. The relation in 
which each man stands to his own body, was anterior tothe 
first dawnings of his moral nature ; ana his instinctive sen- 
sibilities of pain and sufllering, when atiy videuoe is inflio- 
ted, were afso anterior. Bat as his moral pereeptiona ex- 
pand, and he considers othen beside himself who are sinu- 
lariy related to their bodiea-.4hese very susceptibilities net 
only lead him to recoil firom the violence that isoflered to him* 
aelf ; but they lead him to rsfrain firom the offering of vio- 
lence to other men. TbeyBBaybayeanairofealUiiesset 
thefint} yetieferfiponM^obitaetoewtlMfVAjorjiiiiiBe 
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May are mdispemable helps to it. And so may each man 
«tand related to a property as vrell as to a person $ and by 
ties that bind him to it, ere he thought of nis neighbour^ 
property at all*— by instinctive affections, which operated 
previously to a sense of justice in his bosom ; and yet which, 
«o fiur from acting as a thwart upon his justice to others, 
give additional impulse to all his observations of it. He feels 
what has passed within his own boaom, in reCeurence to the 
field that he has possessed, and has laboured, and that has 
Unr a time been respected by society as his ; and he is aware 
of the very same feeling in the breast of a neighbour in re- 
lation to another field ; and in very proportion to the strength 
of his own feeling, does he defer to that of his fellow-men. 
It is at this point that the sense of justice beginc to operate — 
not for the purpose of leading him to appropriate his own, 
for this he has already done ; butfor the purpose of leading 
him to respect the property of others. It was not justice 
which gave to either of them at the first that feeling of pro> 
perty, which each has in his own separate domam; any 
more than it was justice which gave to either of them tliat 
feeling of affection which each Ims for his own children. It 
is after, and not before these feelings are formed, that jus^ 
tice steps in with her golden rule, of not doing to others as 
we would not others to do unto us ; and, all conscious as we 
are of the dislike and resentment we should feel on the in- 
vasion of our property, it teaches to defer to a similar dis- 
like and a similar resentment in other men. And^ so &r 
from this original and instinctive regard for this pro- 
perty which IS my own serving at all to impair, when 
ooee the moral sense comes into play, it enhances my equi- 
table regard for the prajwrty of others. It is just with me 
the proprietor, as it is with me the parent. My affection for 
ncy own family does not prompt me to appropriate the femily 
ofaafAher ; but it strengthens my sympathetic consideration 
for the tenderness and feeling of their own parent towards 
them. My affection for my own field does not incline me 
to seize upon that of another man ; but it strengthens my 
equitable considerations for all the attachments and the 
claims which its proprietor has upon it. In proportion to 
the strength of that instinct which binds me to my own cff- 
spring, is the sympathy I feel with the tenderness of other 
parents. In proportion to the strength of that instinct which 
binds me to my own property, is the sense of equity I fsel 
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lowvds the right! of all other propiietora. ItwMAOtjtw- 
tice which gave eiiher the one instinct or the other ; but 
Juitioe teaches each man to bear respect to that instinct in 
another, which he feels to be of powerful operation in his 
own bosom. 

24. It is in virtue of my sentient nature that i am sopain- 
fuUjr alive to the violence done upon mv own body, as to 
recoil from the infliction of it upon myseff. And it is in vir- 
tue of my moral nature, that, alive to the pain of other bo- 
dies than my own, X refrain from the infliction of it upon 
them. It is not justice which gives the sensations ; but jua- 
tice pronounces on the equal respect that is due to the sen- 
sations of alL Neither wea justice give the sensations of 
property, but it finds them ; and pronounces on the respect 
which each owes to the sensations of all the rest. It was 
not justice which gave the personal feeling ; neither is it 
justice which fives the possessory feeling. Justice has no- 
thing to do with the process by which this body came to be 
my own ; and although now, perhaps, there is not a proper- 
ty, at least in the civuized world, which may not have pas- 
sed into the hand of their actual possessors, by a series of 
purchases, over which justice had the direction — ^yet there 
was a time when it mignt have been said, that iustice baa 
had nothing to do with the process by which tnis garden 
came to be my own ; and yet, then as well as now, it would 
have been the utterance of a trve feeling, that he who touches 
this e^arden, touches the apple of mine eye. And it is as 
much the dictate of justice, that we shiill respect the one 
sensation as the other. He, indeed, who has the greatest 
sensitiveness, whether about his own person or his own pro- 
perty, will, with an equal principle ol iustice in his consti- 
tution, ha>e the greatest sympathy, both for the personal ajad 
the proprietary rights of others. This view of it saves all 
the impracticable mysticism that has fathered around tho 
speculations of those, who conceive of justice, as presidin^^ 
over the first distributions of property ; and so have &Uen 
into the very common mistake, of trymg to account for that 
which had oeen provided for by the wiMom of nature, as if 
it had been provided by the wisdom and the principle of 
man. At the first allocations of property, justice may have 
had no hand in them. They were altcwether fortuitous. 
One man set himself down, perhaps on a better soil thanhis 
neii^bour, and chalked out for himself a larger territory at 
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a time when there was none who interfered or who offered 
to share it with him ; and so he came to as firm a posses- 
tory feeling in reference to his wider domain, as the other 
has in reference to his smaller. Our metaphysical jurists 
are sadly puzzled to account for the original inequalities of 
property, and for the practical acquiescence of all men in the 
actual and very unequal distribution of it— having recourse 
to an original, social compact, and to other fictions alike vi- 
eionarv. But if there be truth in our theory, it is just as easv 
to explain, why the humble proprietor, would no more think 
of laying claim to certain acres of his rich neighbour's es- 
tate because it was larger than his own, than he would 
think of laying claim to certain children of his neighbour's 
fiimily because it was larger—or even of laying claim to 
certam parts of his neighbour's person because it was larger. 
He is sufficiently acquainted with his own nature to be 
aware, that, were the circumstances changed, he should feel 
precisely as his affluent neighbour does ; and he respects 
the feeling accordingly. He knows that, if himself at the 
head of a lara;er property, he would have tl'ie same affection 
lor all its fields that the actual proprietor has ; and that, if 
at the head of a larger family, he would have the same tS* 
faction with the actual parent for all its children, it is by 
making justice come m at the ri^ht place, that is, not prior 
to these strong aifections of nature out posterior to them, 
that the perplexities of this inquiry are done away. The 
principle on which it arbitrates, is, not the comparative 
magnitude of the properties, but the relative feelings of each 
actual possessor towards each actual property ; and if it find 
these m every instance, to be the very feelings which all 
men would have in the circumstances belonging to that in- 
itance — it attempts no new distribution, but gives its full 
sanction to the distribution which is already before it. This 
ta the real origin and upholder of that conservative influence, 
which binds together the rich and the poor in society ; and 
thus it is that property is respected throughout all its gra* 
dations. 

26. It is from the treatment of an original as if it were 
a derived affection, that the whole obscurity on this topei 
has arisen, it is quite as impossible to educe the possessory 
IMing from an anterior sense of justice, or from a respect 
for law— as it is to educe the parental feeling from a previ- 
OOB and coropreheoBive regard fbi the interests of humanity. 
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There ib ao dcmbt that the general good is beet j 
the play of special family affectione ; but this is the wor^ 
of nature, and not the work of man. And there is no doubt 
that the wealth and comfort of society are inconceivably 
augmented by those influences, which bind each individual 
aearly as much to his own property, as he is bound to hia 
<»wn o&pring. But in the one case as well as the other, 
there were certain instinctive regards that came first, and 
the office of justice is altogether a subsequent one ; not to 
put these regards into the breast of any, but to award the 
equal deference that is due to the regards of all — insomuch 
that the vast domain of one individual, perhaps transmitted 
to him from generation, to generation, throughout the length- 
ened series of an ancestry, whose feet are now upon the 
earth, bat whose top reaches the clouds and is there lost in 
distant uid obscure antiquity — ^is, to the last inch of its mar- 
gin| under a guardianship of justice as unviolable, as that 
which assures protection and ownership to the humble pos- 
aessor of one solitary acre. The right of property is not the 
less deferred to^ either because its divisions are unequal, or 
because its origm is unknown. And,'even when history tells 
tts that it is founded on some deed of iniquitous usurpation, 
there is a charm in the continued occupation, that prevails 
and has the mastery over our most indignant remembrance 
of the villany of others days. It says much for the strength 
of the possessory feeling, that, even in less than half a ceo- 
tury, it will, if legal claims are meanwhile forborne, cast 
iotc^bliteration, aU the deeds, and even all the delinquencies^ 
which attach to the commencement of a propertjr. At length 
the prescriptive right bears every thing before it, as by the 
consuetude of English, by the use and wont of Scottish law. 
And therefore, once more, instead of saying, with Dr. Paley 
that it is the law of the land which constitutes the basis of 
property— the law exhibits her best wisdom, when she 
founds on the materials of that basis^ which nature and the 
eommon sense of mankind have laid before her. 

26. Dr. Thomas Brown, we hold to have been partly 
fight and partly wrong upon this subject. Ae evinces a 
true discernment of wiMit may be termed the pedigree of our 
fMlings in regard to property, when he says and says ad> 
miOMj well— -that, * " Justice is not what constitatee pn^ 

* Lsctnxd IzxxltL 
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MftjT ; it i« avirtue whieh premtppowi property and rMpeeis 
it however constituted." And further, that>-" justice as a 
nbrai virtue is not the creation of property, but the eon- 
Ibrmity of our actions to those views of property, whieh 
Vary in the various states of society." But it is not as he 
would affirm, it is not because obedience to a system of law, 
of which the evidei\t tendency is to the public good, is tlie 
object of our moral regard — it is not this, which moralizes, 
if we may be allowed such an application of the term, or 
lather, which constitutes the virtuousness of our respect to 
another man's property. This is the common mistake of 
those moralists, wno would ascribe every useful direction 
or habitude of man to some previous and comprehensive 
Tiew taken by himself of what is best for the' good of the 
individual or the g^ood of society ; instead of regarding such 
habitude as the fruit of a special tendency impressed directHby 
the hand of nature, on a previous and comprehensive view 
taken by its author, and therefore bearing on it a palpable 
indication both of the goodness and the wisdom of nature's 
God— even as hunger is the involuntary result of man's 
physical constitution, and not of any care or consideration 
oy man on the uses of food. The truth is— when, deferring 
to another's right of property, we do not think of the public 
good in the matter at all. But we are glad, in the first in- 
stance, each to possess and to use and to improve all that 
we are able to do without molestation, whether that freedom 
from molestation has been secured to us by law or b;^ the 
mere circumstances of our state ; and, in virtue of principles, 
not resulting from any anticipations of wisdom or any views 
of general philanthropy, (because developed in early child- 
howl and long before we are capable of being either phil* 
anthropistB or legislators) we feel a strong link of owner- 
diip with that which we have thus possessed and used, and 
on which we have bestowed our improvements ; and we 



property, will feel towards it in like manner ; and a i 
of justice, or its still more significant and instructive name, 
of equity, suggests this equsHty between me and him-^hat, 
in the same manner as I would regard his encroachment 
on myself as injurious, so it were alike injurious in me to 
make a similar encroachment upon my neighbour. 

27. We have expatiated thus long on the origin and rights 
of pniperty— because oi all subjects, it is the one, ragardiBf 
14* 
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which our vnkaa on juriBpradcnce have sent forth the 

rreatestamoant of doubtful and unsatis&ctory metaphytiea . 
Tbev Ubour and are in great perplexity to explain even th» 
rise ofthe feeling or desire that ia in the mind regarding iL 
They reason, as if the very conception of property was tbat, 
which could not have entered into the heart of man without 
a previous sense of justice. In this we hold them to have 
antedated matters wrong. The conception of property m 
aboriginal ; and the office of justice is not put to it into any 
man's head ; but to arbitrate among the rival feelrngs of 
cupidity, or the arrogant and overpassing clauns that an 
apt to get into all men's heads— not to initiate man into tho 
notion of property ; but, in fact, to limit and restrain his no- 
tion of it— not to teach the creatures who at first conceiva 
themselves to have nothing, what that is which they m]gh| 
eall their own ; but to teach the creatures whose first uid 
earliest tendency is to call every thing their own, what 
that is which they must refrain from and concede to others. 
When justice rises to authority among men, her oflS4se i^ 
not to wed each individual by the link of property to that 
which he formerly thought it was not competent for him to 
use or to possess ; but it is to divorce each individual from 
that, which it is not rightly competent for him to use or to 
possess— and thus restrict each to his own rightfulportion. 
Its office in fact is restrictive, not dispensatory. The use 
of it is, not to give the first notion of property lo those who 
were destitute of it, but to limit and restram the notion 
with those among whom it is apt to exist in a state of 
overflow. The use of law, in short, the great expounder and 
enforcer of property, is not to instruct the men, who but for 
her lessons would appropriate none ; but it is to restrain the 
men who, but for her checks and prohibitions, would mono- 
polize all. 

28. Such then seems to have been the purpose of nature 
l^ao framing our mental constitution, that we not only ap- 
propriate from the first; but fiael, each, such a power in those 
circumstances, which serve to limit the appropriation of 
every one man and to distinguish them from those of others^ 
th|it all, as if with common and practical consent, sit side by 
nde together, without conflict and without interference, on 
their own respective portions, however unequal, of the ter- 
ritory in whicn they are placed. On the uses, the indispen- 
mU« wei of Buch an arrangement, we need not ezpa- 
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litte** The hundred-fold soperiority, in the amount oTproduee 
tor the Bubsistence of human beings, which an appropriated 
eountry has over an eaual extent of a like fertile but unap- 
propriated, and, therefore, unreclaimed wildemesB, i« too 
obvious to be explained, it may be stated however ; and 
when an economy so beneficial, without which even a few 
Stragglers of our race could not be supported in comfort ; 
and a large human &mily, though many times inferior to 
Chat which now peoples our globe, could not be supported at 
ftU — ^when the effect of this economy, in multiplymg to a 
degree inconceivable the aliment of human bodies, is viewed 
in connexion with those prior tendencies of the human mind 
which gave it birth, we cannot but regard the whole as an 
instance, and one of the strongest which it is possible to al- 
Je^ of the adaptation of external nature to that mental con- 
stitution, wherewith the Author of nature hath endowed uik 
29. In connexion with this part of our subject, there is 
one especial adaptation, the statement of which we more 
willingly bring forward, that, beside being highly important 

"^ * " The effect (of the abolition of property) would be as instant 
as inevitable. The cultivation of the fields would be abandoned. 
The population would be broken up Into straggling bands — each 
prowling in quest of a share in the remaining subsistence for 
themselves -, and in the mutual contests of rapacity, they would 
anti^pate, by deaths of violence, those still crueller deaths that 
would ensue, in the fearful destitution which awaited them. 
Yet many would be left whom tiie sword had spared, but whom 
famine would not spare— that overwhelming calamity under 
which a whole nation might ultimately disappear.— But a few 
miserable survivors would dispute the spontaneous fruits of the ' 
earth with the beasts of the field, who now multiplied and over- 
ran that land which had been desolated of its people. And so 
by a series, every step of which was mArked with increasing 
wretchedness, the transiUon would at length be made to a thinly 
scattered tribe of hunters, on what before had been a peopled 
territory of industrious and cultivated men. Thus, on the abo- 
Uiion of this smgle law, the fairest and most civilized region of 
the globe, which at present sustains its millions of families, out 
of a fertility that now waves over its cultivated, because its ap- 
propriated acres, would, on the simple tie of appropriation be- 
iDf broken, lapse in a very few years into a frightful solitude^ 
or, if not bereft of humanity altogether, would at last become tm 
desolate and dreary as a North American wilderness.^—Politi- 
eal Eeonomy in connexion with the Moral State and Blond Pros- 

psoiiorr 
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in ttiel^ it forms an instance of adaptation in the pare and 
limited sense of the term*— even the influence of a cireum- 
stance strictly material on the state of the moral world, in 
all the civilized, and indeed in all the appropriated eountriea 
on the fiue of the earth. We advert to the actual fertility 
of the land, and to the circumstances purel;^ physical bv 
which the degree or measure of that feitility is determined 
It has been well stated by some of the expounders of geolo' 
gical science, that, while the vegetable mould on the earth's 
surface is subject to perpetual waste, from the action both 
of the winds and of tne waters, either blowing it away in 
dust, or washing it down in rivers to the ocean — the loss 
thus sustained, is nevertheless perpetually repaired by the 
operation of the same material agents on the uplands of the 
territory — ^whence the dust and the debris, produced by a 
disintegration that is constantly going on even in the hardest 
rocks, 18 either strewed by the atmosphere, or carried down 
in an enriching sediment by mountain streams to the lands 
which are beneath them. It has been rightly argued, as 
the evidence and example of a benevolent design, that the 
opposite causes of consumption and of Bupply are so adjiut- 
ed to each other, as to have ensured the perpetuity of'^oor 
soils.t fiut even though these counteracting forces had been 

* See the first paragraphs of the introductory chapter. 

r " It is highly interesting to trace up, in this manner, the 8e> 
tion of causes with which we are familiar, to the production of 
effects, which at first seem to require the introduction of un- 
known and extraordinary powers ; and it is no less interesting 
to observe, liow skilfully nature has balanced the action of aU 
* the minute causes of waste and rendered them conducive to the 
general good. Of this we have a most remarkable instance, in 
the provision made for preserving tlie soil, or the coat of vegeta* 
ble mould, spread out over the surface of the earth. This coal^ 
as it consists of loose materials, is easily washed away by the 
rains, and is continually carried down by the rivers into the sea 
this effect is visible to every one } the earth is removed not only 
in the form of sand and gravel, but its finer particles suspended 
in the waters, tinge tluise of some rivers continually, and those 
of all occasionally, thai is, when they are flooded orswolkm with 
rains. The quantity of earth thus carried down, varies accord- 
ing to circumstances } it has been computed in some instances, 
that the water of a river in a flood, contains earthly matter sua 
pended in it, amounting to more tiian the two hundred and fif. 
tietb part of its own bulk. The soil therefore, is continually di- 
IDinished, Its parts being delivered from higher ts lower .tovsls.. 
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tomewfaat differently balanced ; though the watting opem- 
tion had remained as active and as powerful, while a more 
difficult pulverization of the rocks had made the restorative 
operation slower and feebler tbeui before-<-«tili we might have 
had our permanent or stationary soils, but only all of len 
fertility tnan that in which we now find them. A somewhat 
different constitution of the rocks ; or a somewhat altered 
proportion in the forces of that machinery which is brought 
to bear upon them — in the cohesion that withstands, or in the 
impulse and the atmospherical depositions and the grinding 
frosts and the undermining torrents that separate and carry 
off the materials—^ slight change in one or idl of these cau- 
mea, might have let down each of the various soils on the 
fiwe of the world to a lower point in the scale of productive- 
ness than at present belongs to them. And when we think 
of the mighty bearing which the determination c^this single 
element has on the state and interests of human society, we 
cannot resist the conclusion that depending as it does on io 
many influences, there has, in the assortment of these, been 
a studied adaptation of the material and the mental worlds 
to each other. For only let us consider the effect, had the 
fertility been brought so low, as that on the best of soils, the 
produce extracted by the most strenuous efforts of human 
toil, could no more than repay the cultivation bestowed on 
them — or that the food, thus laboriously raised would barely 
suffice for the maintenance of the labourers. It is obvious 
that a fertility beneath this point would have kept the whole 
earth in a state of perpetual barrenness and desolation— 
when, though performmg as now its astronomical circuit io 

and finally delivered Into the sea. But it Is a foct^ that the soil^ 
notwithstanding, remains the same in quantity, or at least near- 
far the same^ and must have done so, ever since the earth was 
the receptacle of animal or vegetable life. The aoU therefore is 
augmented fiom other causes, juRt as much, at an average, as It 
is diminished hj those now mentioned ; and this augmentation 
evidenUy can proceed from nothing but the constant and slow 
dlslntegraUon of the rocks. In the permanence, therefore, of a 
eoat of vegetable mould on the surface of the earth, we have a 
demonstrative proof of the continual destruction of the rocks; 
and cannot but admire the skill, with which the powers of the 
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the heaTens, it would have been a planet bereft of life^ or 
at least unfit for the abode and sustenance of the rational 
generations by whom it is at present occupied. But even 
with a fertility at this point, although a race of men mieht 
have been upholden, the tenure by which each man held nis 
existence benoved to have been a life of unremitting^ drud^ 
gery ; and we should have beheld the whole species en- 
gaged in a constant struggle of x>enury and nam for the- 
supply of their animal necessities. And it is because of a 
fertility above this point, the actual fertility of vast portions 
of land in most countries of the earth — that many and ex* 
tensive are the soils which yield a large surplus produce^ 
over and above the maintenance of all, who are engaged, 
whether directly or indirectly, in the work of their cultiva- 
tion. The strength of the possessory feelings on the one 
hand: jgiving rise to possessory rig:hts recognised and acqui- 
esced in by all men ; these rights investing a single indivi- 
dual with the ownership of lands, that yield on the other 
hand a surplus produce, over which he has the uncontrolled 
dispoeal^make up together, such a constitution of the moral, 
eombined with such a constitution of the material system, 
as demonstrates that the gradation of wealth in human so- 
oiety has its deep and its lasting foundation in the nature 
of thinffa And that the construction of such an economy,' 
with aU the conservative influences by which it is upholden,* 
attests both the wisdom and the benevolence of Him who 
is the Author of nature, may best be evinced by the mo- 
mentous purposes, to which this surplus produce of land, 
(the great originator of all that can be termed affluence in 
the world) is subservient. — **Had no ground yielded more in 
return for the labour expended on it, than the food of the 
cultivators and their secondaries, the existence of one and 
all of the human race would have been spent in mere labour. 
Every man would have been doomed to a life of unremitting 
toil for his bodily subsistence ; and none could have been 
supported in a state of leisure, either for idleness, or for 
other employments than those of husbandry, and such coar- 
ser manufactures as serve to provide society with the second 
necessaries of existence. The species would have risen but 
a few degrees, whether physical or moral, above the condi- 
lioQ of mere savages. It is just because of a fertility in the 

^ Bee Art 7 of this Chapter. 
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earth, by which it yieldfl a lurplus over and above the food 
of the direct and secondary Iaboure^E^ that we can command 
the Bervices of a disposable population^ who^ in return for 
their maintenance, minister to the proprietors of this sarplusL 
all the higher comforts and eieeancies of life, it is precise- 
ly to this surplus we owe it, that society is provided with 
more than a coarse and a bare supply for the necessities of 
aninoai nature. It is the original fund out of which are paid 
the expenses of art, and science, and civilization, and luxury 
and law, and defence, and all, in short, that contributes ei- 
ther to strengthen or to adorn the commonwealth. Without 
this surplus, we should have had but an agrarian popula- 
tion—consisting of husbandmen, and those few homely and 
rustic artificers, who, scattered in hamlets over the land, 
would have given their secondary services to the whole po- 
pulation. It marks an interesting connexion between the 
capabilities of the soil, and the condition of social life, that 
to this surplus we stand indispensably indebted for our 
crowded cities, our thousand manufactories for the supply 
of comforts and refinements to society, our wide and diver- 
sified commerce, our armies of protection, our schools and 
colleges of education, our halls of legislation and justice, 
even our altars of piety and temple services. It has been 
remarked by geologists, as the evidence of a presiding de- 
sign in nature, that the waste of the soil is so nicely balan- 
ced by the supply from the disintegration of the upland 
rocks, which are worn and pulverized at such a rate, as to 
keep up a good vegetable mould on the surface of the earth. 
But each science teems with the like evidences of a devising 
and intelligent God ; and when we view aright the many 
beneficent functions, to which, through the instrumentality 
of its surplus produce, the actual decree of the earth's fer- 
tility is subservient, we cannot imagine a more wondrous 
and beautiful adaptation between the state of external na- 
ture and the mechanism of human society."* 

* Political Economy in connexion with the moral State and 
Moral ProspectB of Society. C. ii. Art. 10. In the appendix to 
this work on the subject of rent, there ore further observations 
tending to prove that " there is an optimism in the actual con- 
stitution oi the land, as in every thing else that has proceeded 
from the hand of the Almighty. 
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CBAPTERVIL 

On those apecial Afections tohich conduce to the economic 
well-being of Society, 

1. Wh now proceed to consider the economic, in contia-dia- 
tinction to the civil and political well-being of society, to the 
eztent that this is dependent on certain mental tendencies— 
whether these can be demonstrated by analysis to be only 
secondary results or in themselves to be simple elements of 
the human constitution. We may be said indeed, to have 
already bordered on this part of our argument— when con- 
sidering the origin and the righto of property; or the maa- 
ner in which certain possessory affections, that appear even 
in the infancy of the mind and anticipate by man^ years 
the exercise of human wisdom, lead to a better distribution, 
both of the earth and of all the valuables which are upon Jt, 
than human wisdom could possibly have devised, or at least 
than human power without the help of these special affec- 
tions could have carried into effect. For there might be a 
useful economy sanctioned by law, yet which law couki 
not have securely established, unless it had had a foundmion 
in nature. For in this respect, there is a limit to the force 
even of the mightiest despotism — ^insomuch that the mo0t 
absolute monarch on the race of the euth must so fisLr con- 
form himself to the indelible human nature of the subjects 
over whom he proudly bears the sway ; else, in the reaction 
of their outraged principles and feelings, they would hurl 
him from his throne. And thus it is well, that, so verv 
generally in the different countries of the world, law, both 
m her respect for the possessory and acquired rights of 
property and in her enforcement of them, has, instead of 
chalking out an arbitrary path for herself, only followed 
where nature beforehand had pointed the way. It is &r 
better, that, rather than devise a jurisprudence made up of 
her own capricious inventions— she should, to so great an 



r things more instructive than a study t 

mischievous effects, which attend a deviation from this 
course— of which, we at present shall state two remaikaUe 
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of tftioie srinctplea, tfaat lie deeply Mated inthe yery mate 
and oonatitcitioii of the miDd, brmg oat into more Btrikiaff 
ezhibition tbe superior wisdom of that nature from whieb 
idle has dBparted«*-even as the original peribctioa of a me- 
chanism is never more hilly demonstrated, than by the con- 
trast of those repeated &ilures^ which shows of every 
eban^ or attempted improvement, that it but deranges or 
deteriorates the operations of the instrument in question. 
And thus too it is, that a lesson of sound theology may be 
gathered, from the erron with their accompanymg evils of 
unsound legislation— on those occasions wnen the wisdom 
of man eomea into conflict and collision with the wisdom of 
GkxL 

2. Of the two instances that we are now to produce^ in 
which law hath made a deviation firom nature, and done 
in consequence a tremendous quantity of evil, the first is the 
the Tythe Svstem of England. We do not think that the 
provision of ner eBtablished clergy is in any way too liberal 
-^ut very much the revene. Still we hold it signaJly un> 
fortunate that it should have been levied so, as to do most 
urniecessary violence to the possessory feeling, both of the 
ownera ancl occupiera of land all over the country. Had 
the tythe, like some other of the public burthens, been com* 
muted into a pecuniary and vearly tax on the projirietors-^ 
the possessory feeling would not hove been so painfully or 
so directly thwarted by it. But it is the constant intromi*' 
sion of tne tythe agents or proctors with the fields^ and 
the ipsa corpora that are within the limits of the prc^perty 
— -wnich exposes this strong natural afiection to an annoy- 
anee that is felt to be intolerable.* But ftf the best method 

* The following example of the thonsaads which might be al- 
leged will show how apt thepo fl s ca sorj feeling is to revolt against 
the legal right, and at length to overbear it 

The fee-simple of the Church propertj of the Dean and Chap- 
ter of Durham is in the Dean and Cn&pter of Durham. 

The custom fur ages has been to let nouses on teases of forty 
yean^ and lands on leases of twen^-^me years, at small reserved 
rents, these leases beiM renewable at the end of seven 7eai% 
at the pleasure of the Dean and Chapter on the payment of ar> 
tilliary fl ias wh ich fines however as actuaHv levied are ex^ 
eeedlagly moderate one year and a quarter being asked for 
I siu s e s^ and one and a half for lands. ^ . ^, ^ . 

leemal of Oie fcaUMw of the occapfien of tends knd hoolMs 
16 
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of a4ittfitiiig the state of the law to those prineiplemf owne^ 
■hip which are anterior to law, and which all its auihonqr 
is unable to quench— would be a commutation into land. 
Let the church property in each parish be dissevered in thij 
way from its main territory ; and then, both for the lay and 
the ecclesiastical domain, there would be an accordance off 
the legal with the pooiessory right. It is because these are 
in such paUiful dissonance, under the existing state of thu^g^ 
that there is so much exasperation in England, connected 
with the support and maintenance of her clergy. No douDC 
law can enrorce her own arrangements, however arbitrary 
and unnatural they might be; but it is a striking exhibition, 
we have always thought, of the triumph of the possessory 
over the legal, that, in the contests between the two parties, 
the clergy have constantly been losing ground. And, in 
resistance to all the opprobrium which has been thrown upon 
them, do we affirm, that, with a disinterestedness which is 
almost heroic, they have, in deed and in practice, forfwme 
to the average extent of at least one hal( the assertion of 
their claims. The truth is, that the felt odium which at- 
taches to the system ought never to have fedlen upon them. 
It is an inseparable consequence of the arrangement itself 
by which law hath traversed nature— so as to be constantly 
rubbing, as it were, against that possessory feelings, which 
may be regarded as one of the strongest of her mstincts. 
There are few reformations that would do more to sweeten 
the breath of English society, than the removal of this sora 
annoyance — the brooding fountain of so many heartbuminga 
and so many festerments, by which the elements of an un- 
appeasable warfare are ever at work between the landed 
interest of the country, and far the most important class off 
its public f unctioharies ; and what is the saddest perversity 
of all, those, whose office it is by the mild persuasions of 
Christianity, to train the population of our land in the let- 
sons of love and peace and righteousness — they are forced 
by the necessities of a system which many of them deplon^ 
into the attitude of extortioners ; and placed in that very 
current, along with a people's hatred and a people's oUoqay 

so lessed have been in possession for generations-'and lonf pas- 
session has given to some of these occupiers such a streBstn of 
poss ess ory feeling, that they have the sense of being aggrieved, 
If they do not get the renewals on their own terms. 
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mn wholly rniavoidablis.* Even under the theocracy of the 
Jews^ the ■vstem of tithes was with difficulty upholden ; and 
many are the remonstranoes which the gi^d seers of Israel 
held with its people^ for having brought of the lame and 
the diseased as offerings. Such, in fact, is the violence done 
by this system to the possessory feelings, that a conscientioua 
submission to its exactions, may be regarded as a most do* 
cisive test of religious obedience— such an obedience, in* 
deed, as was but ill maintained, even in the days of the 
Hebrew polity, although it had the force of temporal sanc- 
tions, with the miracles and manifestations of a presidine 
deity to sustain it. Unless by the express appointment m 
heaven, this ^oke of Judaism, unaccompanied as it now is 
by the peculiar and preternatural enforcements of tliat dis- 
pensation, ought never to have been perpetuated in the days 
of Christianity. There are distinct and, we hold, valM 
reasons, for the national maintenance of an order of men in 
the capacity of religious instructors to the [people. But 
maintenance in a way so obnoxious to nature, is a like ad- 
verse to a sound civil and a sound Christian policy. Both 
the cause of religion and the cause of loyalty nave suffered 
by it The alienation of the church's wealth, were a deadly 
blow to the best and highest interests of England ; but there 
are few things which would conduce more to the strong 
and peace ofour nation, than a fair and right commutaUon 
of it. 

• 3. Our next very flamnt example of a mischievous col- 
lision between the Icgaland the possessory, is the English 
system of poor laws. By law each man who can make 
good his piea of necessity, has a claim for the relief of it, 
from the owners or occupiers of the soil, or from the owners 
and oeeupiers of houses ; and, never till the end of time, will 
all the authority, and all the enactmenu of the statute-book^ 
be able to divest them of the feeling, that their property is 

* There is often the utmost injustice in that professional odium 
which is laid upon a whole order, and none have suffered more 
under it, than the clergy of England have, from the sweeping 
and indiscriminate charges, which have been preferred against 
them, by the demagogues of our land. We believe that no- 
thing has given more of edge and currency to these inveotivei^ 
tbui the very unfortunate way in which their maintenance has 
been nrovided for : and many are the amiable and accomplished 
SndiTidnals among themselves to whom it is a matter of down- 
right afnoy. 
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ivvaded. Iaw never can bo oounterwork tiift lOWi^'Bfli*' 
MMory feeliog, as to reconcile the proprietori of Soigfuid 
to thUi legalised enormity, or rid them of the eenaatioii off a 
perpetual violence. It is this mal-adjustment between cbe 
voiee that nature ^vea forth on the right of property, and 
the vokse that arbitrary law gives forth upon it-^it is thi% 
whieh begets something more than a painful insecurity am 
to the stability of their possessions. There is besidesi a posi- 
tive and what we should call, a most natural irritatioo. 
That strong possessory feeling, by which each is wedded to 
his own domain in the relation of its rightful proprietor; 
and which they can no more help, because as much a part 
ot their original constitution, than the parental feelin^f by 
which each is wedded to his own &mily in the relation of 
its natural protector^-this strong possessory feeling, we say. 
is, under their existing economy, subject all over England 
to a perpetual and most painful annoyance. And accor- 
dingly we do find the utmost acerbity of tone and temper, 
among the upper classes of England, in reference to their 
poor. We are not sure, indeed, if there be any great difier- 
enoe, with many of them, between the feeling which they 
have towards the poor, and the feeling which they have to- 
wards poachers. It is true that the law is on the side of the 
one, and against the other. Yet it goes most strikingly to 
prove, how impossible it is for law to carry the acquiescence 
of the heart, when it contravenes the primary and urgent 
affections of nature-^that paupers are in any degree assi- 
milated to poachers in the public imagination ; and that the 
inroads of both upon property shouldbe resented, as if both 
alike were a sort of trespass or invasion. 

4. And it is further mteresting to observe the effeot of 
this unnatural state of tilings on the paupers themselves. 
Bven in their deportment, we might read an uneonscioua 
bomaee to the poosessory right. And whereas, it has been 
argued in behalf of a poor-rate, that, so feur from degrading, 
it sustains an independenee of spirit among the peasantry, 
|yy turning that which would have been a matter of beg- 
gary into a matter of rightful and manly assertion— thereui 
none who luts attendedthe meeting of a parish vestry, that 
will not readily admit, the total dissimilarity which obtains 
between the assertion to a right of maintenance, and the 
awertion of any other right whatever, whether in the field 
of TO or Of patriotism. There may be miidi of the ion» 
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leOM of beggary; but along with this^ there is a immC dis- 
cernible mixture of its mean, and crouching, wad ignoble 
BordidDeas. There is no common quality whatever between 
the clamorous onset of this worthless and dissipated crew, 
and the generous battle-cry fro aria etfoetBy in which the 
Humbiesf of our population will join>^ wlien paternal aeres^ 
or the rights of any actually holden property are invaded. 
In the mmd of the pauper, with all his cnallenging and all 
his boisterousness, there is still the latent impression, that, 
after all, there is a certain want of firmness about his plea. 
He is not altogether sure of the ground upon which ne is 
standing; and, in spite of all that law has done to pervert 
his imagination, the possessory right of those against whom 
he prefers hifi demand, stares him in the fitce, and disturbs 
him nc^ a little out of that confidence, wherewith a man re- 
presenU and urges the demands of unquestionable justice, 
in spite of himself, he cannot avoid having somewnat the 
look and the consciousnessof a poacher. And so the effect <^ 
England's most unfortunate blunder, has been to alienate 
on the one hand her rich from her poor ; and on the other to 
debase into the very spirit and scrdidness of beggary, a large 
and ever-increasing mass of her population. There is but 
one way, we can never cease to amrm, by which this griev- 
ous di8tem{)er of the body politic can be removed. And that 
is, by causing the law oi property to harmonize with the 
strong and universal instincts of nature in regard to it ; by 
making the possessory right to be at least as inviolable as 
the common sense of mankind would make it ; and as to 
the poor, by utterly recalling the blunder that England 
made, when she turned into a matter of legal constraint, 
that which should ever be a matter of love and libert^p;, 
and when she aggravated ten-fold the dependence and mi- 
aery of Uie lower classes, by divorcing the cause of human- 
ity firom the willing generosities, the spontaneous and un- 
^rced sympathies ofour nature. 

& But this brings into view another of our special afieo* 
tions— -our compassion for the distress, includinjr, as one of 
is most prominent and frequently recurring objects, our 
compassion for the destitution of others. We have alreculy 
seen, how nature hath provided, by one of ite implanted at- 
feetions, for the establishment (n property ; and for the re- 
spect in which, amid all iu inequalities, it is held by so- 
.i»iety, 9ut heiptoM destitution forma one extremo (n this 
15* 
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iMfniilHy, w^Aeh a man sfrtBoi of pmpmtfmppmm to 
Uttveoutt wd which if not otborwiie provided fdrbjrtlie 
vitdom of Mtnitt in the eonititation of the homaa ndnd^ 
would perhaps yatldfy an attempt by the wiedom of man to 
proride for it in the conetitation of human law. We do not 
loetanoe, at preaent, certain other aeearitiee which haTO been 
inetitutedtnr the hand ofnatuie, and which, if not traveraed 
and oDfeebled by a legiilation wholly uneaUed for, would 
of themaelvei^ piwent the ezteneiiw preTalenee of want in 
aoeiety. Theae are the ingent law of aelf-preaenratiaab 
prompting to induatry on the one hand and to economy on 
the other; and the atronff law of relative aftetioih-wmeh 
lawa if not tampered with and undermined in their force and 
eifieaey by the law of panperiam, would not have lelievec^ 
but greatly better, would have prevented the vast majority 
of ttoee cases which fill the work*faouBeB^ and sirarm around 
the vestries of Rngland. Still these^ however, would not 
have prevented all poverty. A few instances^ like those 
which are so quietly and manageably, but withal effectu- 
ally met in the country parishes of Scotland, would still oo- 
our in every little community, however virtuous or well ra- 
gulated. And in regard to these, there is another law of the 
mental constitution, by which nature hath made special pro- 
vision for them — even the beautiful law of compassioi^ in 
virtue of which the sight of another in agony, (and most of 
all perhaps in the agony of pining hunger,) would, ifunro- 
lieved, create a sensation of discomfort in the heajrt of the 
observer, scarcely inferior to what he should have ielt, had 
the aufferingana the agony been his own. 

6s But in jSngland, the state, recardless of all the indices 
which nature had planted in the human conetitutioD, hath 
taken the regulation of this matter into its own hands. By 
its law of pauperism, it hath, in the first instance, ordained 
for the poor a lenl property in the soil: and thereby run- 
ning counter to the strong possessory afilection, it hath done 
yiofence to the natural and original distribution of the land« 
and loosened the secure hold of each separate owner, on the 
portion which belongs to him. And in the second i 



distrustful of the ef&acy of compaask», it, by vray of helpo 
Jng forward ks languid energies, hath applied the sbraq^ 
hand of power to k. JNow it ao u^ipeDs, tbatnothing 
•fiBCtually stifles compassioo, or puts kto ilight, than 
tlwi B6mM with* Thn srirk nf kjurtnwi nHof It ro 
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liH a M MW l d MMof aatharityr uidlMr in BngkAd, by nkiag 
the busineM of charity upon itself^ instead of supplemenb- 
faig, hath well nigh destroyed the anterior provision made 
fiDfr It by nature— thus leaving it to be ehiefiy provided for, 
hf methods and by a machinery of its own. The proper 
fonetion of law is to enforce the rights of justice, or to de- 
fend against the violation of them ; and never does it mak« 
a more flagrant or a naore hurtful invasion, beyond the con- 
fines of itfl own legitimate territory*-4han, when confound- 
ing humanity with justice, it wouU apply the same enforce- 
ments to the one virtue as to the other. It should have 
taken a lesson from the strong and evident distinction which 
nature hath made between these two virtues, in her con- 
Mruction of our moral system ; and should have observed a 
corresponding distinction in its own treatment of them^-re- 
MOting the violation of the one $ but leaving the other to 
the free interchanges of good will on the side of the dis- 
penser, and of mtitude on the side of the recipient. When 
saw, distrustfiu of the compassion that is m all hearts^ 
enacted a system of compulsory relief lest, in our neglect 
cf others, the indigent should starve ; it did incomparably 
worse, than if, distrustful of the appetite of hunger, it had 
enacted for the use of food a certain regimen of times and 
quantities^ lest neglectful of ourselves, our bodies might have 
perished. Nature has made a better Revision than this 
mc both these interests; but lawhiM> <^Qe more mischief 
liy interference with the one, thap^ it could ever have done 
by interference with the other.^ It could not have quelled 
the appetite of hunger, which still, in spite of all the law's 



lent to the use of fbodi for the well beings of our physical 
economy. But it hds done much to quell and to overbear 
the affection of coihpassion — that never-fiEiiling impellent, in 
a free and nat?2tal state of things, to deeds of charity, for 
the well beii^ of the social economy. The evils which have 
ensued aj^ of too potent and pressing a character to require 
descr^pCioQ. They have placed England in a firievous di- 
lesDina, fiom which she can only be extricated, by the new- 
vodelUng of this part of her statute-book, and a nearer ooo- 
ibrmitym its provisions to the principles of natural jurispru. 
denee. Meanwhile they afford an emphatic demonstration 
for the saperior wisdom of nature, which is. never bo deci- 
■iidy or ■otriumphantiy attested, as by the miechiaf that 
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Is doofl^ when ber proceMei are eontrnTened or her pnad^ 
pies ftre Tiolated.* 

7. We are aware of a certain ethical system, that would 
obliterate the distinction between justice and humanity, by 
running or resolvinir the one into the other— atiirmifM f of 
the former more parucularly. that all its virtue is founded on 
ita utility; and that theretore justice, to which may be 
added truth, is no further a virtue, than as it ia instrumental 
of good to men— thus making both truth and justice, mere 
npeciea or modifications of benevolence. Now, as we have 
already stated, it is not with the theory of morals, but with 
the moral constitution of man that we have properly to do; 
and, most certain it is, that man does feel the moral right- 
ness both of justice and truth, irrespective altogether of their 
eonsequenees-— or, at least, apart from any such view to 
tliese consequences at the time, as the mind is at all con- 
scious of. There ia an appetite of our sentient nature which 
terminates in food, and that is irrespective of all its subse- 
quent utilities to the animal economy; and there is an ap- 
petite for doing what is right which terminates in virtue, 
»nd which bears as litttle respect to its utilities — whether 
for the good of self or for the §ood of society. The man 
whom some temptation to what is dishonourable would put 
into a state of recoil and restlessness, has no other aim, in 
the resistance he makes to it, than simply to make full ao- 
quittal of his integrity. This is his landing place ; and he 
looks no further. Th«re may be a thousand dependent 
blessings to humanity, froix^ the observation of moral recti 
tude. But the pure and simple appetency for rectitude,' 
rests upon this as its object, wkhout any onward reference 
to the consequences which shall flour from it. This consider- 
ation alone is sufficient to dispose of the system of utility— 
PH l^in^ metaphysically incorrect' in pomt of conception, 

* Without contending fpr the language of our Aider moralists, 
the distinction which they mean to express, by vmues of per- 
feet and imperfect obligation, lias a foundation in reality and in 
the nature of things— as between Justice where the obligation 
on one side impliee a counterpart rivht upon the other, an^ be- 
DflTolenee to wliich, whatever the otMigatlon may be on the paft 
of the dippenscr, there is no corresponding right on the part of 
the recipient Tlie proper office of law is U> enforce the former 
virtues. Wlien it attempts to enforce the latter, it makes a 
mischievous e^teps^on of itself beyond its own le^ltimat^ 
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MdiaooiiectmtlweTpiwionoffit. If ftmaacaa^ctnr- 
tooasly, whan notaimmg at the uoeful, and not »> m«ieh«i 
th mkm g of it-— then to desisn and execute what k vaeftiL 
may be and ib a virtue $ but it is not all virtue.* 

8. ^Fhere is one way in which a theorist may take raf oge 
firom this conclusion. It is quite palpaUe^ that a man often 
feels himself to be doin^ virtuously— wheaa, to all sense, ha 
is not thinking of the utilities whicn follow in its train.. But 
then it ma;^ be affirmed, that he really is so thinking-««I- 
thooffh he is not sensible of it. There can be little doubt of 
vaeh oeing the actual economy of the world, such the exist- 
ing arrangement of its laws and its se^uencea--that virtue- 
and happiness are very closely associated; and that, no 
Jess in Uumc instances, where the resulting happiness is not 
at all thought o^ than in those where happiness is the di- 
rect and declared object of the virtue. Who can doubt that 
truth and justice bear as manifold and as important a sub- 
•ervieney to the good of the species as beneficence does?-- 
and yet it is only with the latter, that this good is the objeet 
of our immediate contemplation. But tl^n it ia affirmed, 
that when two terms are constantly associated in nature, 
there must be as constant an association of them in the mind 
of the Observer of nature — an association at length so habit- 
ual, and therefore so rapid, that we become utterly uncon- 
•cious of it. Of this we have examples, in the most fre- 
quent and familiar operations of human life. In the act of 
reading, every alphabetical letter must have been present to 
the mmd— yet how many thousands of them, in the course 
of a single hour, must have passed in fleeting suecession, 
without so much as one moment's senie of their piesenoe, 
Which the mind has any recollection oC And it is the same 
in listening to an acquaintance, when we receive the.whole 

* If our moral Judgment tell that some partienlar thing is rigbL 
without cor sdveiUng to its utUlty— then though all that we hold 
to be morally right should be proved by observation to yield the 
maximum of utility, utility is not on that account the mind's 
eriterlon for the rlgntness of this particular thing. God hath 

£ven us the sense of what is right : and Be hath besides so or- 
lined the system of things, that what is right is generally that 
which is most nsefol— yet, in many instances, it is not the per- 
which malces us recognise it to be righL we 
ihop Butler in not venturing to esaume that 
creation wtui the pioductioii of the greaWIt 
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minint uid tftetof hu diMoarae, withoat the dintiiMt 
eoimioanien of very many of thoto indiridual words 
whieh itiil were indispensable to the meaning. Nay, there 
we other and yet more inBcruCable mysterieB in the human 
constitution; and which relate, not to the thoughts that we 
conceive without being sensible of them, but even to the vo- 
litions that we put forth, and to very many of which we 
are alike insensible. We have only to reflect on the numr 
ber and complexity of those muscles which are put into ac- 
tion,- in the mere processes of writing or walking, or even 
of so balancing ourselves as to maintain a posture of stabi- 
tity. It is undierstood to be at the bidding of the will, that 
each of our muscles performs its distinct office ; and yet, out 
of the countless volitions, which had their part and their 
play, in these complicated, and yet withal most familiar and 
•asily practicable operations— now many there are which 
whoUy escape the eye of consciousness. And thus too rt* 
course may be had to the imagination of certain associating 
processes, too hidden for being the objects of sense at the 
time, and too fugitive for being the objects of remembrance 
afterwards. And on the strength of these it may be asked — 
how are we to know, that the utility of truth and justice is 
not present to the mind of man, when he discharges the ob> 
ligation of these virtues ; and how are we to know, that it 
is not the undiscoverable thought of this utility, which forms 
the impellent principle of that undiscoverable volition by 
which man is urged to the performance of them? 

9. Now we are precluded from replying to this question 
In any other way^ than that the theory which requires such 
aa argument for lU support, may be said to fetch all its ma- 
terials from the region of conjecture. It ventures on the 
affirmation of what is going on in a terra incognita; and 
we have not the means within our reach, for meeting it in 
the terms of a positive contradiction. But we can at least 
say, that a mere argumenlum ab ignorantia is not a soffl- 
cient basis on which to ground a philosophic theory; and 
that thus to fetch an hypothesis from among the inscruta- 
bilities of the mind, to speak of processes going on there 
■o-quick and so evanescent that the eye of consciousness 
cannot discover them— >is to rear a superstructure not upon 
tbeiaeU which lie within the limit of separation between 
the known and the unknown, but upon the fancies which lie 
viUioat this limit. A great deal more is necessary for tha 
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•fliUSflhmeiit of an aoertkm, than that an adveraaiT eiMOt 
disprove it. A thousand possibaities may be affinned which 
are auBceptible neitherot proof nor of disproof; and tufcly 
it were the wont of logic to accept as proof, the mere cir- 
cumstance that they are beyond the reach of disprooC 
They, in fact, lie alike beyond the reach of both; in which 
case they should be ranked amon^ the firments of mere ima- 
gination, and not among the findmgs ofexperience. How 
are we to know but that, in the bosom of our great pJaneC- 
ary amplitude, there do not float, and in eliptic orbits round 
the sun, pieces of matter vastly too diminutive for our tele- 
scopes ; and that thus the large intermediate spaces between 
the known bodies of the system, instead of so many deso- 
late blanks, are in fact peopled with little worlds— all of 
them teeming, like our own, with- busy and cheerful ani- 
mation. Now, in the powerlessness of our existing tele- 
scopes, we do not know but it may be so. But we will not 
believe that it is so, till a telescope of power enough be in- 
vented, for disclosing this scene of wondera to our observa- 
tion. And it is the same of the moral theory that now en- 
gages us. It rests, not upon what it finds among the ar- 
cana of the human spirit, but upon what it fancies to be 
there ; and they are fancies too which we cannot deny, but 
which we will not admit— till, by some improved power of 
internal observation; they are turned into findings. We 
are quite sensible of the virtuousness of truth ; but we hava 
not yet been made sensible, that we always recoenize this 
virtuousness, because of a glance we have had m the uti- 
lity of truth — though only perhaps for a moment of time^ 
too minute and microscopical for beine noticed by the naked 
eje of consciousness. We can go no further upon this ques- 
tion than the light of evidence will carry us. And, whila 
we both feel in our own bosoms and observe in the testimony 
of those around us, the moral deference which is due to 
truth and justice — ^we have not yet detected this to be the 
same witli that deference, which we render to the virtue of 
benevolence. Or, in other words, we do venerate and re- 
gard these as virtues— while,ybr aught we ktuw, the utility 
of them is not in all our thoughu. We agree'with Dugald 
Stewart in thinking, that, ** considerations of utility do not 
seem to us the only around of the approbation we bestow on 
this disposition.*' He further observes, that, «' abstraeting 
from all regard to consefjpences, thwre is something jimmag 
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M ktiifttMii in sincerity, op^tmesa, and truth; iomeMtt 
diaaffrecable and disgusting in duplicity, equivocation, and 
lalsehood. Dr. Ilutcheeon himself the great patron of that 
theory vrtdcTi resolves all moral qualities into benevolence^ 
confesses this — for he speaks of a sense which leads us to 
iapprdve of veracity, distmct from the sense which approves 
of qualities useful to mankind.'*'^ 

10. However difficult it may be, to resolve the objec^ve 
question which respects the constitution of virtue in itself— 
in the subjective question, which respects the constitution 
of the mind, we cannot but acknowledge the broad and 
palpable distinction, which the author of our moral frame 
hath made, between jusu'ce and truth on the one hand, and 
benevolence on the otlier. And it had been-^eU, if law- 
givers had discriminated, as nature has done, between jus- 
tice and humanity— although the mischief ot their unfortu- 
nate deviation serves, all the more strikingly, to prove the 
adaptation of our moral constitution to toe exigencies of 
human society. The law of pauperism hath aMimilated 
beneficence to justice, by enacting the former, in the very 
\wty that it does the latter ; and enforcing what it has thus 
enacted by prenalties. Beneficence loses altogether its pro- 
per and original character— when, instead of moving on the 
impulse of a spontaneous kindness that operates from 
within, it moves on the impulse of a legal obligatioa from 
without Should law specify the yearly suni that must 
pass from my hands to tne destitute around me—then, it is 
Jot beneficence which has to do with the matterVlVhsi 
I have had to surrender, law hath aljccady ordained to bo 
the property of another ; and 1, in siving it up, am doina 
fen act of jusUce and not an act of liberality. To ezercS 
the virtue of beneficence. I must go beyond the sum that is 
specified by law ; and thus law m her attempts to seoa 
upon beneficence^ and to bring her under rule, hath onlv 
forced her to retmj within a narrower territory, on which 
alone It is that she can put forth the free and naSve chan^ 
teristics which belong to her. Law, in iact, cannot with 
any possible ingenuity, obtain an imperative Sold on Eenefr- 
2SSJ " ou L^^^ very touch transforms this virtue into 
i^er. ShouldUwgo forthon theenten)riseof arresS 
btoeflccnce.upoh her own domain, and there laying^upoD 

• fliewail% «>0«itoeB orUond )Phflo«)phy,« Art reneitj. 
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Iv ill fttrtlMritative dietaAe»--it VMM fttd thst 1^^ 
had duded its i»unuit| and that all whkh it could poni- 
Uv do^ was to wrest from her that part of the domain of 
which it had taken occupation, and bring it under the au- 
thority of justice. When it thought to enact for beneficence^ 
Jt only, in trutli, enacted a new division of property ; ana 
in 8o doing, it contravenes ttie possessory, one of nature's 
special aflection»— while, by its attempts to force what 
•Bouid have been left to the free exercise of compassion, it 
has done much to supersede or to extinguish another of 
these afiections. It hath so pushed forward the line of de* 
mareatioo— «s.to widen the space which iostice might call 
her own; and to contract the space which beneficence might 
call her own. But never will law be able to malre a ca^ 
tive of beneficence, or to lay personal arrest upon her. It 
might lessen and limit her means, or even starve her into 
utter annihilation. But never can it make a living captive 
of her. It is altogether a vain ^nd hopeless undertaking to 
l^islate on the duties of beneficence ; for the very nature 
of this virtue, is to do good freely and willingly with its 
own. But on the moment that law interposes to any given 
extent with one's property^ to that extent it ceases to m his 
own ; and any good that is done by it is not done freely. 
The force of law and the freeness of love cannot amalga- 
mate- the one with the other. Like water and oil they are 
immiscible. We cannot translate beneficence into the sta- 
tute-book of law, without expunging it from the statute- 
book of the heart; and, to whatever extent we make it the 
object of compulsion, to that extent we must destroy it. 

11. And in the proportion that beneficence is put to flight 
is gratitude put to flight along with it The proper object 
<tf this emotion is another's good will. But i do not hold 
as from the ffood will of another, that which law hath ena- 
bled me to plea as my own rigtit— ruay to demand, with a 
front of hardy and resolute assertion. It is this which 
makes it the most delicate and dan^nms of all ground — 
when law offers to prescribe rules for the exercise of bene- 
ficence, or to lay its compulsory hand on a virtue, the very' 
freedom of which is indispensable to its existence. And it 
not only extinguishes the virtue ; but it puU an end to all 
thoee raqMmses of glad and grateful emotion^ which it* pre^ 
ponee and ita smile and the generosity of tut f^e-wHi of- 
foiiii0ia«akviiiiiDcie^. It it layinip an antia on rfl tfa* 
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of Kving intereottree, thus .to forbid thoee beaodfill 

and delicious ecJaoeB, which are reflected, on every viait of 
unconstraioed mercy, from those families that are gladdeDed 
Vjr her footsteps. And what is worse, it is substituting^ in 
their place the hoarse and jarrinr discords of the chaUenge 
and the conflict aiid the angry litigation. We may thus 
see, that there is a province in human affairs, on which 
law should make no entrance— a certain department of hu- 
man virtue wherein the moralities should be left to their 
own unfettered play, else they shall be frozen into utter 
apathy — a field sacred to liberty and g^ood will that should 
ever be kept beyond the reach of jurisprudence ; or on 
which, if she once obtain a footing, she will spoil it of all 
those unbought and unbidden er&ces that niUively adorn it. 
So that whue to law we would commit the defence of soci- 
■ety from all the aggressions of violence, and confide the 
strict and the stem guardianship of the interests of justic^- 
we should tremble for humanity lest it withered and ex- 

J>ired under the grasp of so rough a protector; and lest be- 
bre a countenance grave as that of a iudge, and grim as 
that of a messen'ger-at-arms, this £-ail but loveliest of the 
virtues should be turned, as if by the head of Medusa, into 



12. But there are other moral ills in this unfortunate 
perversion, beside the extinction of good will in the hearts of 
the affluent and of gratitude in uie hearts of the poor — 
thoush it be no slight mischief to any community, that the 
tie ofkindliness between these two orders should have been 
broken { and that the business of charity, which when left 
spontaneous is so fertile in all the amenities of life, should 
be transformed into a fierce warfare of rights, from its very 
nature incapable of adjustment, and, wheuier they he the en- 
croached upon or the repelled, subjecting both parties to the 
sense of a perpetual violence. But over anci above this, 
there are other distempers, wherewith it hath smitten the 
social economy of Eitf^land, and of which experience will 
supply the English observer with many a vivid recollec- 
tion. The reckless but withal most natural improvidence 
of those whom the state has undertaken to provide for, see- 
ing that law hath proclaimed iii their favour a discharge 
from the cares and the dutiep of self-preservation— the 
headlong dissipation in consequence— the dissolution of fit* 
mily tieiri^ for the same public and proiclaimed cfattiity 
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wiiieh absoIvM & nan from ateentioB to himidf viU ab- 
ffolve him also from attention to his relativeB— the decay and 
interruption of sympathy in all the little vicinities of towa 
and country, for each man under this system of an assured 
and uaiversal provision fiaeis himself absolved too from at- 
tention to his neighbours— These distempers both social aad 
economic have a common origin ; and the excess of them 
above what taketh plaee in a natural state of things may all 
be traced to the unfortunate aberration, which, in this in- 
stance, the constitution of human law haih made from tha 
constitution of human nature. 

13. In our attempu to trace the rise of the possessory 
affection and of a sense of property, we have not been abfo 
to discover any foundatian in nature, for a sentiment that 
we often hear impetuously urged by the advocates of tho 
system <rf pauperism— that every man has a right to the 
means of subsistence. Nature does not connect this right 
with existence; but with continued occupation, and with 
another principle to which it also gives the sanction of its 
voice — that, each man is legitimate owner of the fruiu of 
his own industry. These are the principles on which na- 
ture hath drawn her landmarks over every territory 
that is peopled and cultivated by human beings. And 
the actual distribution of propert)r is the fruit, partly of 
man*s own direct aim. and acquisition, and partly of cir- 
cumstances over which he bad no control The right of 
man to the means of existence on the sole ground that he 
exists has been loudly and vehemently asserted ; yet is a 
factitious sentiment notwithstanding — tending to efface the 
distinctness of nature's landmarks, and to traverse those ar- 
rangements, by which she hath proirided far better for the 
peace and comfort of society, nay for tiie more sure and 
liberal support of all its members. It is true that nature, ia 
fixing the principles on which man has a right to the fruits 
of the earth, to the materials of his subsistence, has left out 
certain individuals of the human family-^some outcast 
stragglers, who, on neither of nature's principles, will bo 
foundpossessed of any right or of any property. It is for 
their sake that human law hath interposed, in some coun* 
tries of the world ; and, by creating or ordaining a right for 
them, has endeavoured to make'good the deficKficy of oar 
ture. But if justice alone could have ensured a right distri- 
bution for the supply of want, and if it must be through 
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I «r « rigte that the dntkate 4mU oblMa tMr 
— inyonannn fhwn, would there have been no need for aa- 
oCher principle^ which «anda oat moat noticeably in our 
aature; and oompaaeion would have been a auperfluoua 
part of the human conetitation. It ie thus that nature pr»* 
▼idea for- the unprovided — not by unaettiin^ their limits 
which her previoua education had eatabliahed m all minds — 
Bot b^ the extension of a ri^ht to every man ; but by eeta* 
blishmg in behalf of those some men, whom accident or the 
aeoeasity of circumstances or even their own misconduct 
had left without a right, a compassionate interest in Uie bo- 
som of their fellows. They have no advocate to plead for 
them ta the bar of justice; and therefore nature hath fur- 
nished them with a gentler and more persuasive-advocate, 
who might solicit for them at the bar of mercy ; and, for 
their express benefit, hath given to most men an ear for 
jmy , to many a hand open as day for melting charity. But 
tt IS not to any rare, or romantic generosity, that me hath 
confided the relief of their wants. She hath made compaa* 
■ion one of the atfon^est, and in spite of all their depravationa 
to which humanity is exposed, one of the steadiest of our 
universal instincts. It were an intolerable spectacle even to 
the inmates of a felon's cell, did they behold one of their fd* 
lows in the agonies of hunger; and rather than endure it, 
would they share their own scanty meal with them.* It 
wen still more intolerable to the householders of any neigh- 
hourfanod— insomuch that, where law had not attempted to 
mpersede nature, every instance of distress or destitution 
would, whether in town or country, give rise to an internal 
operation of charity throughout every little vicinity of the 
land. The mischief which law hath done, by trying to 

* The eertalnty of this operation Is beaoUAilly exemplified fai 
apsssMeof Mr. Buxton's interestios book on prisons^-from 
whielv it sppesrs that there is no allowance of food to the debt- 
ors, and a very inferior allowance of food to the criminate, who 
are confined in the* gaol at Bristol. The former live on their 
own means or the casual charity of the benevolent Instances 
have occurred when both ttf these resources failed them : end 
starvation would have ensued, had not the criminals, rather 
than endure the neighbourhood of such a sufibring, shared their 
own seantf pittanse along wUh them— thus aflbrdlng an aigit 
mentum a fortiore for a like strength of compassion thioiighout 
^, ^-^^^^ that It had survived the depravtaf nroc«« 
Which toads to the malefaelorHi cell. *^ 
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lliend the better mechanism which liatare had imticuted, is 
itaelf a meet impressive testimony to the wisdom of nature. 
The perfection of her arrangements, is never more strikinrlv 
exhibited, than by those evils which the disturbance of 
thena brings upon society— as when her law in the heart 
has been overborne by England's wretched law of pauper- 
ism ; and this violation of the natural order has been fol- 
lowed up, in consequence, by a tenJoid increase both of po- 
verty and crime. >- 

14. Ii is interestidg to pursue the outgoings of such a 
system; and to ascertain whether nature haui vindicated 
her wisdom, by the evil consequences of a departure from 
her guidance on the part of man— for if so, it will supply 
another nroof, or furnish us with another sight of the ex- 
quisite adaptation which she bath establish^ between the 
moral and the physical, or between the two worlds of mhid 
and matter. Certain, then, of the parishes of England have 
afforded a very near exemplification of the ultimate state 
to which one and all of them are* tending — a state which 
is consummated, when the poor rotes form so large a de- 
duction from the rents of the land, that it shall at length 
eease to be an object to keep them in cnltivation.* It is 
thus that some tracts of country are on the eve of bcllng ae» 
tually vacated by their proprietors { and as their place of 
superintendence cannot be vacated by others, who nave no 
right of superintendance—the result might be, that whole 
estates shall be as effectually lost to the wealth and re- 
aourees of the country, as if buried by an earthquake under 

* The following is an extract from the report o( a seleet 
committee on the poor law printed in 1817. "The consequences 
which are likely to result from this state of things, are clearly 
set forth in the petition from (he parish of Wombridge in Salop^ 
which is fast approaching to this state. The petitkaen stats 
' that the annual value of lands, mines and houses in this p^ 
lish. Is not sufficient to maintain the numerous and increasing 
poor, even if the same were set free of rent -, and that these 
clreumstances will inevitably compel the occopien of lands and 
aihies to relinquish them ; and the poor will be without relief, 
or any known mode of obtaining it, unless some assistance be 
■peedily aflbrded to them.' And your committee apprehend, 
worn tbejpetition before them, that this Is one of many parishes 
that are fast approaching to a state of dereliction." 
. The inquiries of the present Poor law Commission havs led 
to a still more aggravated and con^rmed view of the evUf of 
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%iid hMWtt thtm of their powan of vegetation. JN ow v# 
know sot, if the whole history of the world furnishes n 
aior« striking demonstration than this, of the mischief that 
may be done, by aitcmKtieg to carry into practice a thoo» 
Mtieal speculation, whifth, under the guise and even with 
the real purpose of benevolence, has for its plausible objecta 
to eqoaliaa among the ohildien of one common hum&i»ityi 
the blessings and the fruits of one common inheritfuoo^ 
The truth is, that we have not been conducted to the pre- 
sent state of our rights and arrangements respecting pro* 
pefty, by any artificial process of legislation at aU. The 
state of property in which we find ourselves aauallv 
landed, in the result of a natural process, under which all 
llwt a oian earns by his induatrv is acknowledged to be his 
own— or, when the ori^al mode of acquisition is lost sight 
•^ all that a man retams by long and undisturbed posses- 
sion is felt and acknowledged to be his own also. Xjogis- 
lation ought to do no more than barely recognize these prin* 
oiples, and defend its subjects against the violation of them. 
And when it attempts more than this-- when it offers to 
tamper with the great arrangemenU of nature, by placing 
the rights and the securities of property on a footing different 
from that of natuie—when, eui in the ease of the English 
poor-laws, it does so, under the pretence and doubtless too 
with the honest design of establishing between the rich aii4 
the poor a nearer equality of enjojrment ; we know not io what 
nay violated nature could have inflicted on the enterprise • 
luore signal and instructive chastisement, than when the 
whole territory of this plausible but presumptuous experi- 
ment is made to droop and to wither under it as if struck 
by a iwlgment from heaven— till at length that earth out of 
whisn the rieh draw all their wealth and the poor 'all their 
subsistence, lefiises to nourish the children who have aban- 
doned her; and both parties are involved in the wreokof 
one common and overwhelming visitation. 
ir is. But we read the same lesson in all the laws sjod 
movements cf political economy. The superior wisdom of 
nature is demonstrated in the mischief which is done by any 
aberration therefrom— when her processes are disturbed ^ 
intermeddled with by the wisdom of man. The philosophy 
«f frsQ trade is grounded on the principle, that sopietv is 
niost •nriched or best ssrved, when oommeroe if 1«J( t^ its 
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mm fjpantMMeui evd«tioM; and m nsither fMtemd bv dM 
Artificial encouragements, nor fettered by ttie artifieial n- 
4lraiiiU of human policy. The greatest economic good Ib 
jvoderfd to the community, by each man being left to coa- 
mik and to labour for bia own particular goocb^-or, in other 
wordii a more prosperoua result is obtained by the sponta- 
neous play aiul busy competition of many thousand wiUs^ 
a«oh bent on the prosecution of its own selfishness, than by 
the anxious superintendance of a government, vainly at- 
tempting to medicate the fancied imi^rfections of nature, or 
to improve on the arraugements of her previous and better 
nechanismu It is when each man is leR to seek, with con- 
eentrated and exclusive aim, his own individual benefit- 
fit is then, that mflurkets are best supplied ; that commo- 
dities are furnished, for general use, of best quality, and m 
createst cheapness and abundance; that the comforts of 
Die are most multiplied; and the most free and rapid aug- 
mentation takes place in the riches and resources of the 
commonwealth: Such a result, which at the same time not 
a single agent in this vast and complicated aystem of trade . 
eonlempiates or cares for, each earing only for himself— 
■tvongly bespeaks a higher agent, by whose transcendental 
wisdom it is, that all is made to conspire so harmoniously 
•od to terminate so beneficially. We are apt to recognize 
no higher wisdom than that of man, in those mighty coo- 
oertB of human agency^a battle, or a revolution] or the 
•oeompliahment of some prosperous and specific scheme ef 
universal education; where each who shares in the under- 
taking is aware of its object, or acta in obedience to some 
naster-mind who may have de-vised and who actuates the 
whole. But it is widely different, when, as in political 
aooaomy, some ^rtat and beneficent end both unlocked and 
unlsibottred for, is the result, not of any concert or general 
imrpose among the thousands who are engaged in it-«but 
k the compound effect, nevertheless, of each looking save- . 
lally, and in the strenuous pursuit of individual advaii» 
tage, to some distinct object of his own. When we behold 
the workiiijg of a complex inanimate machine, and the use^ 
fulness of its products— we infer, from the unconsciousnew 
of all its parts, that there must have been aplanning and a 
maiding wisdom in the eonstruction of it. I'he eoncIuaipB 
IS not t& less ohvious, we think it emphatically mors ss^ 
wtMB^iMtMiA of thii^wt behold ia ons of the amm ata m ur 
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of human society, the busy world of trede, a benell- 
eent result, an optimiBzn of public and economical advan* 
Cace, wrought out by the free movemente of a vast multir 
tuoe of men, not one of whom had the advantage of the pub- 
lie in all hit thoughts. When good is effected by a com- 
bination of unconscious agents incapable of all aim, we 
ascribe the combination to an intellect that devised and gave 
it birth. When good is effected liy a combination of con- 
scious agents capable of aim, but that an aim wholly dif- 
ferent with each from the compound and general result of 
their united operations— this bespeaks a higher wiU and a 
higher wisdom than any bv which the inmvifiuals, taken 
■eparately, are actuated. When we look at each, striving 
to oetter his own condition, we see nothing in this but the 
selfishness of man. When we look at the effect of this uni- 
versal principle, in cheapening and multiplying to the ut- 
termost all the articles of human enjoyment, and establishing 
a thousand reciprocities of mutual mterest in the world — 
we see in this the benevolence and comprehensive wisdom 
of Ood. 

16. The whole science of Political Economy is ftiU of 
those exquisite adaptations to the wants and the comforts 
of human life, which bespeak the skill of a master-hand, in 
the adjustment of its laws, and the working of its nro- 
feundly constructed mechanism. We shall instance, nm^ 
that speciality in the law of prices, by which they oscillate 
more largely with the varieties in the supply of the necea- 
■aries, than they do in the mere comforts or luxuries of ho* 
man lifis. The deficiency of one tenth in the imports of su- 
gar, would not so raise the price of that article, as a simi- 
lar deficiency in the supply of com, which might rise even 
a third in price, by the diminution of a tenth from the usual 
quantity brought to market. It is not with the reason, but 
with the beneficial effect of this phenomenon, that we at 
present have to d<H-not with its efficient, but with iu final 
cause ; or the great and obvious utilities to whieh it ia 
subservient. Oonneeted with this law of wxter variation in 
the price than in the supply of first n ece ss a ries^ is the rea- 
son why a population survive so well those years of &< 
mine, when the prices periiaps are tripled. Tms does not 
argue that they must oe therefine three times worse hd 
than usuaL The food of the country may only, for aughi 
va knowi have been lessened by a 6unh part of jis immI 
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«^y-;«r, iii«ther wonb, (h« fiimilietnayatanamran 
M MTved with three-£Mirtb« of their usual subcistenoe, at 
the very time tliat the cost of i( is three tiroes greater 
thao usual. And to make out this large payment, they 
have to retrench for the year in other articles— altogether, 
it is likely, to give up the use of comforts; and to* limit 
tbemterves more largely in the second, than they can pos- 
sibly do Ml the first necessaries of life—to foKgo perhaps 
many of the litUe seasonings, wherewith they wont to im- 
part a relish to their coarse and humble fare— to hus^ 
liaad more strictly their fuel ; and be satisfied for a time 
with vestments more threadbare, and even more tattered, 
than what in better times they would ehoose to appear in. 
It is thus that even although the first necessaries should be 
tripled in price for a season, and although the pecuniary in- 
come of the labouring classes should not at all be increased 
—yet they are found to weatlier the hardships of such a 
visitation. The food tM still served out to them at a much 
larger proportion than the cost of it would in the first in- 
iftanee appear to indicate. And in the second instance they 
are eoamed to purchase at this coBtF.-becauBe, and mora 
especially if they be a well-habited and well-conditioned 
peasantry, with a prattv high standiard of enjo]rment 
in ordinary years, ihey have mora that they can save 
and retrench upon in a year of severa scarcity. They 
<an disengage much of that revenue which before went to 
the punshase of dress, and of various luxuries that might 
for a season be dispensed with ; and so have the more to 
expend on the materials of subsistence. It is this which 
explains how roughly a population can bear to be handled, 
both by adverse seasons oind by the vicissitudes of trade; 
aad how after all there is a stability about a people's 
meansi which will keep its ground against many cheeks, 
and amidst many fluctuations. It is a mystery and a mar- 
yel to many an observer, how the seemingly trail and pre- 
carious interest of the labouring classes should after all, 
have the stamina of such endurance as to weather the most 
fearful rever«M both of commerce and of the seasons f and 
that, somehow or other, we find after an interval of gloomy 
sufiering and still gloomier fears, that the famuies do 
emerge (igain into the same state of sufficiency as before. 
We know not a fitter study for the philanthropist than the 
walking of that meohftOismi by which a process so gntify- 
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log ii cauMd, or in wbieh he will find greater rewon to 
aomife the exquisite nkill of thoeeTarioas adaptatione that 
must be referred to the proTklence of Him who framed ao- 
cietj, and suited so wisely to each other the elements of 
which it is composed. 

17. There is nought which appears more Tariable than 
the operation of those elements by which the annual sup- 
ply of the national subsistence is regulated. How unlike 
m character is one season to another ; and between the ex- 
tremes of dryness and moisture, how exceedingly difierait 
may be the amount of that produce on which the suste- 
nance of man essentially depeikds. Even after that the 
promise of abundance is well nigh realized, the hurrioane 
of a single day. passing over the yet uncut but ripened 
com ; or the ram of a few weeks to drench and macerate 
the sheaves that lie piled together on the harvest-fieM, 
were enough to destroy the food of millions. We are aware 
of a compensation, in the varieties of soil and exposure, so 
that the weather which is adverse to one part of the coun- 



trjr mifht be &vourable to another; besides that the mis- 
chief of a desolating tempest in autumn must only be par- 
tial, from the harvest of the plains and uplands falling 



upon different months. Still, with all these balancing 
causes, the produce of different years is very far from be- 
ing equalized ; and its fluctuations would come charged 
wuh suU more of distress and destitution to families — ^wers 
there not a counterpoise to the laws of nature, in what may 
be termed the laws of political economy. 

18. The price of human food does not immediately de- 
])end on the quantity of it that is produced, but on the quan- 
tity of it that is brought to market ; and it is well tliat, in 
every year of scarcity, there should be instant causes put 
into operation for increasing the latter quantity to the ut- 
termos t s o as to repair as much as possible tne deficien- 
cies of the fi>rmer. It is well that even a small shortrcom- 
iiMT in the crop should be so surely follow^ by a great 
advanoei>f prices; for this has instantly the eflect of put- 
ting the families of the land upon that shortness of allow- 
ance, which might cause the supply, limited as it is, to 
serve throughout the year. But, besides the wholesome lo- 
straint which is thus imposed on the general ewisumptioa 
of fiuniiies, there is encouragement given by this dearness 
tt> abridge the eonsuniQtion upon forms| and by oeirtaia 
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9M» in their DMUMfement to make out the gneateet poaa- 
Ue surplus, for the object of sale and supply to the popu- 
Wioa at large. With a high price, the krmer feels it a 
more urgent interest, to carry as much of his produoe to 
market as he can { and for tnis purpose, he will retrench 
to the uttermost at home. And he has much in his power. 
More particularly, he can and does retrench consicferably 
upon the feed of his cattle, and in as iieir as this wont to 
consist of potatoes or grain, there must an important addi- 
tion be gamed in this way to the supplies of the market. 
One must often have been struck with the comparative 
cheapness of animal food in a year of scarcity. This is 
because of the greater slaughter of cattle which takes place 
in such a year, to save the heavy expense of maintaining 
them ; and which, besides affording a direct accession to 
the sustenance of man, lightens stul more the &rm con- 
sumption, and diaenffages for salo a still greater amount of 
tlie neoessaries of life. We do not say but that-the fictrm 
suifers a derangement by this change of regimen, from 
which it might take years to recover fully. But the evil 
becomes more tolerable by being spread. The horrors of 
extreme scarcity are prevented. The extremity is wea- 
thered at its furthest point. The country emerges from the 
visitation, and without, in all probability, the starvation of 
one individual; and all because from the operation of the 
causes that we have now explained, the supply of the mar- 
ket is made to oscillate withm smaller limits than the crop 
— insomuch that though the latter should be deiicient by 
one-third of the whole, the former might not be deficient by 
one-fifth or one-sixth of what is brought to market an- 
nually. 

19. This effect is greatly increased by the suspending of 
distillation in years of scarcity. And after all, should the 
supplies be yet very short, and the prices therefore far more 
than proportionally high, this will naturally and of itselC 
bring on the importation of grain from foreign parts, u 
such be the variety of weather and soil, even within the 
limits of a country, as in some measure to balance the scar- 
city which is experienced in one set of farms, by the com- 
parative abundance of another set—this will apply with 
much greater force to a whole continent, or to the world 
at large. If a small deficiency in the home supply of 
grain induce a higher price thtm with other articles of oom 
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■BKW| ttrii- is jMl ft pi Of Moil fbr ft noofor aim fOftdMr llll* 
iBff up of the defieieneyJiy a moTement from abroad— a 
thm^ of far greater importanee with the neeoMariea thaa 
with the mefB eomforte or loxuriee irf'life. That law of wider 
and more tremulooe oeciUation in the price of ooni, whieh 
we have attempted to ezpoond, ia in itself a security for a 
more equal dntribmlon of it over the globe by man, in 
thoee seaeone when nature has been partial-HSO as to di& 
fuse the more certainly and- the more speedily through tho 
Mrth that which has been dropped upon it unequally from 
fleaTen. It is well that greater efficacy should thus be given 
to that corrective ferce^ by which the yearly supplies of 
food are spread over the world with greater unifbrmitT 
than they at first descend upon it ; end, however much 
it may be thought to aggravate a people's hardships, that 
a slight failure m their home supply should create such a 
rise m the cost of necessaries'— yet certainly it makes the 
impulse all the more powerful, by which com flows in from 
lands of plenty to a land of fSeimine. But what we have 
long esteemed the most beautiful part <^ this operation, ia 
the' instant advantage, which a large importation from 
abroad gives to our export manufactures at home. There 
is a limit in the rate of exchange to the exportation of arti* 
cles from any country ; but Up to this limit, there is a elass 
of labourers employed in the preparation of these articlesu 
Now the effect of an augmented importation upon the ex-^ 
change is such as to enlar^^e this limit-HBO tnat our ex- 
port traders <;an then sell with a larger profit, and carry 
out a greater amount of goods than beforcj and thus enlist 
a more numerous population in the service of preparing 
them. An increased importation always gives an impulsa 
to exportation, so as to make employment spring up in ona 
quarter, ^t the very time that it disappears in another. Or, 
lather, at the very time when the demand ibr a particular 
^mmodity is slackened at home^ it is stimulated abroad. 
We have already adverted to the way in which Ikmilieft 
shift their expenditure in a year of scarcity, directing a 
far greater proportion of it than usual to the first n e ce a- 
■aries of life, and withdrawing it proportkmally from tba 
oomforts, and even second n ece s s aries of life. Cloth nayt 
be regarded as osie of the second necessaries ; and it wevs 
wofuT indeed, if on the precise year when food waa dearest, 
Ihft nomoroiis woriunea engaged in thiabiftnohof ifidoMijp 
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«hM]d find that employment wat searaeeL fint in yerr 
proportion an they are abaadoned by coatomere at home, (to 
they find a oompensatioa in the more quickened dgmand of 
tfuatomera from abroad. It i» in theee various waya that 
a country ia found to survive lo well ite hardest and hea» 
vieat visitations; and even under a triple price for the firrt 
artieles of subsiatenoe, it has been found to emerge into 
prosperity again, without an authentic instance of starva* 
lion throughout all its families.* 

20. V^Jien any eiven object is anzionsly caied for by a 
lagialatorB, and ail its wisdom is put forth in devising 
■fesasures lor securing or extending it— it forms a pleasing 
discovery to find, that what may have hitherto been the 
laborious aim and effort of human policy, has already been 
provided for, wtth all perfection and entireaess m the 
apontaneons workings of human nature : and that there- 
fore, in this instance, the wisdom of the state has been an- 
ticipated by a hi^r wisdom — or the wisdom which pre- 
aides over theordinations of a human government, has been 
anticipated by the wisdom which ordained the laws of the 
human constitution. Of this there are manifold examples 
in politieai economy-— as in the object of population, for the 
keeping up and increase of which, there was at one time a 
misplaced anxiety on the part of rulers ; and the object of 
capital for the preservation and growth of which there is a 
like misplaced anxiety, and for the decay and disappear- 
ance of which there is an equally misplaced alarm. Both, 
m fact, are what may be termed self-regulating interests — 
or, in other words, mterests, which result with so much 
certainty from the checks and the principles that nature 
hath already instituted, as to supersede all public or patri- 
otic regttlauon in regard to either of them. This has now 
been long understock on the subject of population ; but it 
holds equally true on the subject of capitaL There is, on 
the one hand, throughout society enough of the appetite 
for enjoyment, to secure us against its needless excess ; 
and, on the other, enough of the appetite for gain, to secure 
us against its hurtful deficiency. And, by a law of oscilla- 

* It is rif ht to mention that the four preceding parsgraphs are 
taken in substance, and very much in languue, from a former 

Kblication ; as presenting a notable adaptation of external lo 
man nature which offered itself, in the course of other infes- 
tteatioas, and at a time when we were not In quest of It. 
17 
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tion as beautifiil as that which obtains in the olaMtary 
■yitem, and by which amid ail disturbancea and enws, it 
is upheld in its mean state indestnictible and inviolal^* 
does capita], in like manner, constantly tend to a condition 
of optimism, and is never far from it, amid all the Tana- 
tions, whether of defect, or redundancy, to which it is ex- 
posed. When in defect, by the operation of high prices^ it 
almost instantly recovers itself-— when in excess, it, by the 
operation of low profits, or rather of losing specutatioiii^ 
almost instantly collapses into a right mediocnty. In the 
first case, the inducement is to trade, rather than to spend; 
and there is a speedy accumulation of capital. In the 
second case, the inducement is to spend rather than to 
trade ; and there is a speedy reduction of capital. It is thm 
that capital ever suits itself, in the way that is best possihieu 
to the circumstances of the country — so as to leave uncaUed 
for, any economic regulation by the wisdom of roan; and 
that precisely because of a previous moral and mental 
resnilation by the wisdom of God. 

^1. But if any thing can demonstrate the hand of a righ- 
teous Deity in the nature and workings of what may well 
be tenned a mechanism the very peculiar mechanism n/t 
trade ; it is the healthful impuhw given to all its move- 
ments, wherever there is a reig[ning principle of sobnety 
and virtue in the land — so aa to insure an inseparable ooii> 
nexion between the moral worth and the economic comfort 
of a people. Of this we should meet with innumerable ve- 
rifications in political economy— did we make a study of tho 
science, with the express design of fixing and ascertaining 
them. There is one very beautiful instance in the effiwt, 
which the frugality and foresight of workmen would have^ 
to control and equalize the fluctuations of oommereo— «iet* 
ing with the power of a fly in mechanics ; and so as to 
save, or at least indefinitely to shorten, those dreary inter- 
vals of suspended work or miserable wages, which now 
occur so oftien, and wkh almost periodic regularity in the 
trading world. What constitutes a sore aggravation to the 
wretchedness of such a season, is the necessity of overwork- 
ing— so as, if possible, to compensate by the amount of la- 
bour for the deficiency of its remuneration ; and yet the in- 
verse effect of this in augmenting and perpetuating that 
glut, or overproduction, which is the real origin ^ this 
whola cAlomity* It wouUl not happen in tbe luuidf of a 
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dfliTAtod and exempted above the argeneiei of hnme- 
want; and nothing w31 so elevate and exempt them, 
but their own aecumulated -wealth— the produoe of a reeo- 
liite economy and good mani^ement in proeperouB timee. 
Would they only save during high warn, what they might 
spend during low wages — so as when the depression comei^ 
to slacken, mstead of adding to their work, or even cease 
from it altogether— could they only afford to live through 
the months of such a visitation, on their well husbanded 
means, the commodities of the overladen market would soon 
dear away; when, with the return of a brisk demand on 
empty warehouses, a few w«eks instead of months would 
restore them to importance and prosperity in the common- 
wealth. This is but a single specimen from many others 
of that enlargement which awaits the labouring classes, 
affer that by their own intelligence and virtue, mey have 
won their way to it. With out wisdom and goodness 
Among the common people, the whole of this economic ma- 
chinery would work most beneficently for them — a mmal 
ordination, containing in it most direct evidence for the 
wisdom and goodness of that fieinx by -whose hands it ia 
that the machmery lias been framecTand constituted ; and 
who, the Preserver and Governor, as well as the Creator 
of His works, sits with presiding authority over all its evo- 
lutions. 

22. But this ia only one specimen out of the many—the 
particular instance of a <ju&lity that is universal, and which 
ihay be detected in almost all the phenomena and princi- 
ples of the science; for throughout, political economy is but 
me grand exemplification of the alliance, which a God of 
nghteousness hath established, between prudence and mo- 
m principle on the one hand, and physical comfort on the 
other. However obnoxious the modem doctrine of popula- 
tion, aa expounded by Bir. Malthus, may have been, and 
■till i^ to weak and limited sentimentalists, it is the truth 
which of all others sheds the greatest brightness over the 
earthly prospects of humanity-H&nd this in spite of the hi- 
deousy tne yet sustained outciy which has risen against it. 
This IS a pure case of adaptaUon, between the external na- 
ture of the world in which we live^ and the moral nature of 
man, its chief occupier. There is a demonstrable inade- 
auaA7 in all the material resources which the globe can 
jtunushi for the increasing wants of a leckieasly inerMfiof 
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■paeiei. Bat over and againit thi% maa is gifted with a 
moral and a mental povrer by whicb tha mad^piaey might 
be full/ eoantervaifed ; and the speeiea in virtue of tbeir re- 
■trainedand regulated numbera, be upholden on the laoe of 
our world, in circumstances of large and staple sufficieoey, 
even to the most distant ages. The first origin of this Uuhh 
ful consummation is in the virtue of the jpeople ; but car> 
lied into sure and lasting effect by the laws of politicai 
economy, through tlie indissoluble connexion which obtains 
between the wages and the supply of labour — so that in 
every given state of commerce and civilization, the amount 
of the produce of industry and of the produce of the soil, 
which shall fall to the share of the workmen, is virtually at 
the determination of the workmen tl^mselves, who, by dint 
of resolute prudence and resolute principle together, ilaj 
rise to an indefinitely hieher status than they now occupy, 
of comfort and independence in the commonwealth, Thia 
opens up a cheering prospect to the lovers of our race ; and 
not the less so, that it is seen through the medium of popu- 
lar intelligence and virtue—the only medium through which 
it can ever be realized. And it sheds a revelation, not only on 
the hopeful destinies of man, but on the character of Gh>d— <^ 
m having instituted this palpable alliance between the mo> 
ral and the physical ; and so assorted the economy of out* 
ward nature to the economy of human principles and p^ 
sions. The lights of modern science have made us appre* 
hend more clearly, by what steps the condition and the cha- 
racter of the common people rise and fall with each other— r 
insomuch, that, while on the one hand their general desti- 
tution is the inevitable result of their general worthless- 
ness, they, on the other, by dint of wisdom and moral 
strength, can augment indefinitely, not the produce of the 
earth, nor the produce of human industry, but that propor- 
tion of both which fails to their own share. Their econo> 
mic is sure to follow by successive advances in the cajreer 
of their moral elevation ; nor do we hold it impossible, or 
even unlikely— that gaining, every generation, on the dis- 
tance which now separates them from the upper classes of 
society, they shall, in respect both of decent suflicieocy and 
lUgnined leisure, make perpetual approximations to Um le^« 
lowibips ftod the eojoymenU of cultivated life* 
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CHAPTER vm. 

On the Relation in which the special AJflsetimu of our 
Nature stand to Virtue ; and on the Denumstration 
^iven forth by it, both to the Character of Man and the 
Character of God, 

I. Thbsb are certain broad and decisive indications of 
moral design, and so of a moral designer, in the constitu- 
tion of our world, which instead of expounding at great 
length, we have only stated briefly or incidentally— because, 
however effective as proofs, they possess a character of 
such extreme obviousness, as to require no anxious or for- 
mal explanation ; but, on the instant of being presented to 
their notice, are read and recognized by ail men. One pa- 
tent example of this in the constitution of man, is the force 
and prevalence of compassion — an endowment which could 
not have proceeded from a malignant being; but which 
evinces the Author of our nature to be himself compassionate 
and generous. Another example may be given alike patent 
and recognizable, if not of a virtuous principle in the human 
constitution, at least of such an adaptation of the external 
world to that constitution — that, with the virtuous practice 
which that principle would both originate and sustain, the 
outward ana general prosperity of man is indispensably con- 
nected. We mean the manifest and indispensable subser- 
viency of ajgeneral truth in the world, to the general well 
being of society. It is difficult to imagine, thai a Gk>d of in- 
finite power, and consummate skill of workmanship, but 
withal a lover of falsehood, would have devised such a 
world; or rather, that he would not, in patronage to those 
of his own likeness, have ordered the whole of its system 
differently — so reversing its pref ent laws and sequences, as 
that, instead of honour and integrity, duplicity, disingeoious- 
ness and fraud, should have beenth^ usual stepping-stones 
to the possession both of this world's esteem and of this 
worlds enjoyments. How palpably opposite this is to the 
actual economy of things, the whole experience of life abun- 
dantly testifies — making it evident, of individual examples^ 
that the connexion between honesty and success in the 
world is the rule ; the connexion between dishonesty and 
success is tlie exception. But perhaps, instead of attempt* 
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liiff tKe inductitm of particular cases, we should obasne «' 
stul more distinct ayowal of the character of God, of hia &• 
vour for truth, and of the discountenance which he has laid 
upon falsehood, by tracing, which could be easily done ia 
imagination, the effect it would have in society, i^ all things 
else remaining unaltered, there should this single difference 
be introduced, of a predominant falsehood, instead of a pre- 
dominant truth in the world. The consequences of a uni» 
versal distrust, in the almost universal stoppage that wouJd 
ensue of the usual interchanges of life, are too obvious to 
be enumerated. The world of trade would henceforth 
break up into a state of anarchy, or rather be paralyzed into 
a state of cessation and stillness. The mutual confidence 
between man and man, if not the mainspring of commerce, 
is at least the oil, without which its movements were im- 
practicable. And were truth to disappear, and all depend- 
ence on human testimony to be destroyed, this is not the 
only interest which would be ruined by it. it would viti- 
ate, and that incurably, every social and every domestic 
relationship; and all the charities as well as cJl the com- 
forts of life would take their departure from the world. 

2. Seeing then that the observation of honesty and trut& 
is of such vital importance to society, that without it society 
would cease to keep together — ^it might be well to ascertain, 
by what special provision it is in the constitution of man, 
that the practice of these virtues is upheld in the worlct 
Pid it proceed in every instance, from the natural |)ower 
and love of integrity in the heait^-we should rejoice in 
contemplating this alliance between the worth of man's 
character, on the one hand ; and the security, as well as 
the abundance of his outward comforts upon the other. 
And such, in fact, is the habitual disposition co truth in the 
world — that, in spite of the great moral depravation into 
which our species has obviously fallen, we probably do not 
overrate the proportion, when we affirm, that ac least a hun- 
dred truths are uttered among men for one falsehood. But 
then, in the vast majority of cases, there is no temptation to 
struggle with, nothmg by which to try or to estimate the 
■trength of the virtue so that, without virtue being at all 
eoneemed»>in it, man's words might spontaneously flow 
m the natund current of his ideas, of the knowledge or the 
eonvictioos which belong to him. But more than this. 
llMidof ijlfwhnwi* •edueing maoi which it olien doe^ 
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fhMB fhe ebierratioM of troth and honetf^— it vastly oT- 
tener u on the wde of these obseryations. GKeneraUy speak- 
ingt it k not more hie incerest that he should have men of 
iniegrity to deal with — than that he himeeif ehoakl, in hk 
own dealings, be strictly obiieryaDt of this virtue. To be 
abandoned by the oonfidenee of his fellows, he would find 
to be not more mortifving to his pride, than ruinous to his 
prosperity in the world. We are aware that many an oo- 
easional harvest is made firom deceit and injustice ; but, in 
tho vast majority of cases, men would cease to thrive when 
they ceased to be trusted. A man's actual truth is not mors 
beneficial to others, than the reputation of it is gainful to 
himself And therefore it is^ that throughout the mercan* 
tile world, men are as sensitive of an aspersion on their 
name, as they would be of an encroachment on their pro> 
perty. The one, in fact, is tantamount to the other. It is 
thus, that, under the constraints of selfishness alone, fidelity 
and jttstioe may be in copious and current observation 
among men ; and while, perhaps, the principle of these vir- 
tues is exceedingly frail and uncertain m all hearts— human 
■ociety may stiU subsist by the literal and outward observa^ 
tien of them. 

3. Here then is the example, not of a virtue in principle^ 
but of a virtue in performance, with all the indispensable 
benefiu of thatperformance, being sustained on the soil of 
■elfishnesa Were a profound observer of human life to 
take account of all the honesties of mercantile intercourse^ 
he would find, that, in the general amount of them, they 
were mainly due to the operation of this cause ; or that tliey 
were so prevalent in society, because each man was bound 
to their observance, by the tie of his own personal interest 
•^insomuch, that if this particular tie were broken, it would 
as surely derange or break up the world of trade, as the 
world of matter would become an inert or turbid chaos, on 
Ae repeal or suspension of the law of gravitation. Gonfi.- 
dence, the very soul of commercial enterprize, and without 
which the transactions of merchandize were impossible, is 
the goodly result, not of that native respect which each man 
has for another's rights, but of that native ngard which 
each man has for his own special advantage. This forms 
another example of a great and genera] cood wrought ovA 
for society— while each component member is intently set, 
M^ ea adi>tilict aod vpecifio good for hiai8elf--<« high intot 
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nrt. wUeh eoald not ha^ been conlUkd to haiDAn virt^ 
but which hu been akilfuUy extracted froni the vorkiogm 
of human eelfiehneM. In ae far as truth and jjustice pre- 
vail in the world, not by the operation of principle, but off 
policy, in M &r the goodneM of man haa no share m it | 
but so beneficent a lesult out of such unpromising materi- 
als, speaks all the more emphaticaUy both for the wisdom 
and tne goodness of God. 

4. But in this there is no singularity. Other examples 
ean be named, of God placing us in such circumstances, as 
lo enlist even our selfishness on the side of virtuous con- 
duct; or implanting such special afieotions, as do^ by their 
own impulse, lead to that conduct, although virtuousness ■ 
not inall our thoughts. We are often so actuated, as to do 
what is best for society, at the very time that the good 
^ society is forming no put of our concern; and our 
footsteps are often direct in that very path, which a 
moral regard to the greatest happiness of the species 
would dictate— without any moral purpose haying been 
conceived or any moral pnnciple been m exercise within 
us. it is thus that our resentment operates as a check 
on the injuriousness of others, although our single aim be 
the protection df our own interests — ^oot the diminution of 
violence or injustice in the world : And thus to our own 
dicad of resentment from others, works the same outward 
effect, which hooour or a respect for their rights would have 
had upon, our transactions, which delicacy or a respect for 
their feelings would have had upon our converse with those 
around us. It is in thfai way that God makes the wrath of 
man to praise Him; and the same is true of other auctions 
of our nature, which have lees the character of selfishness^ 
than either anger or fear. It is not because prompted by 
a sense of duty, but under the force of a mere natural prone- 
ness, that mothera watch so assiduously over the helpless- 
ness, and fothers toil so painfully for the subsistence of 
their children. Even compassion, with the speed and the 
discrimination of its movements, does for human life, mora 
than man is capable of doin^ with his highest e^rts of mc^ 
rality and reason— yet, not m the shape of a principle, but 
in tlie shape of a strong constitutional propensity. The good 
is rendered, not by man acting as he thinks that he ourht, 
or under m force of a moral suggestion ; but man actmg 
» he feels himself constrained, as if by the force of a 
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iihyneal iiMeMity^— not rarely becaww, in the ezereite of a 
soveretfpn liberty, be hath assumed a lordly aseendant over 
all the inferior passions of his nature ; but because himseif 
ai iorded over by a law of his nature, having in it all the 
might and mastery of a passion. It is when, in the con- 
templation of phenomena like these, we are enabled to view 
man as an instrument, that we are also led more clearly to 
perceive who the <tgent is — not the being; who is endowed, but 
the Being who has endowed him • The instinct of animals is 
a substitute for their wisdom ; but at the same time, a palpa- 
ble demonstration of the wisdom of G^od. Man also has his 
instincts, which serve as the substitutes of moral good- 
ness in him; but which therefore mark all the more 
■troogly, by their beneficial operation the goodneos of his 
lAaker.* 

5. To see how widely these gifts or mdowments of our 
nature by the hand of God, may stand apart from aoght like 
proper goodness or virtue in the heart of man^-we have 
only to witness the similar provision which has been made 
for the care and preservation of the inferior animals. The 
anf^r which arouses to defence against injury, and the fear 
which prompts to an escape from it, and the maternal affec- 
tion which nourishes and rears forward the successive young 
into a condition of strength and indeipendence for the protec- 
tion of themselveB-*-these all have their indispensable usei^ 
for upholding and perpetuating the various tribes of living 
creatures, who at the same time are alike incapable of mo- 
ntlitv and reason. There is no moral purpose served by these 
implantations, so far at least as respects the creatures 
themselves, with whom virtue is a thing utterly incompe- 
tent and unattainable. In reference to them, they may be 
viewed simply as beneficent contrivances, and as bespeak- 
ing no other characteristic on the part of the Deity than 

* Dr. Smitli in his Theory of Moral Sentiments has well re> 
marked that— "Though in accounting for the operations of bo- 
dies, we never fail to distinguish the efficient from the final 
cause, in accounting for those of the mind, we are very apt to 
confound these two difibrent things with one another. vThen 
by natural principles we are led to advance those ends which a 
vefined and enlightened reason would recommend to us, we are 
very to impute to tliat reason, as to their efficient cause, the 
sentiments and actions by which we advance those ends, and to 
imi^Elne that to bo the wisdom of man, which in ^^eality is tbo 
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safety, umiaKlioiit their nspectivBgeiieretkHifl, of the era^ 
tnrae whom Be has made. This might help vs to distin- 
Kokh between those mental endowments of oar own sp^ 
eies, whieh have hut for their object the eomfort and praiee> 
tion; and those which have for their object the cha r acter 
of man. The former we have in common with the inferior 
animals; and so for they only dieoover to usthe V i ndnem of 
the divine nature, or the paiemal and benevoleiit concern 
which God takes in us. The latter are peculiar to our 
nee, and are indicated by certain phenomena of our mental 
nature, in which the beasto of the field and the fow4s of the 
air have no share with us— by the coDseieiies within n% 
asserting its own rightfol supremacy over all our a fle ctio n s 
and doings; by our capa c ities for virtue and vice, along 
with the pleasures or the pains which are respectively 
hiended with them; and finally by the operation of habil^ 
whose oflice, like that of a senoolmaster, is to perfect our 
educatioi^ and to fix, in oneway or other, but at length un- 
moveably, the character of its disciples. These pcesent us 
with a distict exhibition of the Deity, or a distinct and addi- 
tional relation in which he stands to uo— revealing to us, not 
Him only as the affectionate Father, and ourselves only as 
the fondlmge of His regard ; but Him also as the ffreat mo- 
rsl Teacher, the Lawgiver and mDral Governor ofmaa, and 
ourKlves in a state of pupillage and probatkn, or as the 
subjects of a moral discipline. 

6, And here u may be mvtr to remark, that we undei^ 
stand by the goodness of Qoo, not His benevoleooe or His 
kindness alone, llie term is comprehensive of all moral 
ezeellenee. TVuth. and justice, and that stronff repugnance 
to moral evil whioh has received the peculiar denomination 
of Holiness— these are all good moral properties, and so 
enter into the composition of perfect m6ral goodness. 
There are some who have anatvsed, or, in the mere force 
of their own wishfolness, vrould resolve the whole charao- 
tar of the Deity into but one attribute— that of a placid un- 
distinguishinff tenderness ; and, in virtue of this tasteful 
or ■entimenta T but withal meagre imagination, would they 
despoil Him of all sovereignty and of ail sacredness— holct 
ing Him forth as but the indulgent fother, and not also as 
the righteous Governor of men. But this analysis is as im- 
pfMlioaUd in tho oharaotor df Qod, as we havo alroa^y 
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fiiinid it to be in the chanustnr of man.* Uniophirticatod 
oonacieDce speaks difierenUy. The forebodings of the hu- 
man spirit in regard to futurity, as well as the present phe- 
nomena of human life, point to truth and righteousness, as 
distinct and stable and, independent perfections of the di- 
vine natuTfr-^owever glossed or disguised they may have 
beeiii by the patrons of a mild and easy religion, in the 
various provisions (rf'naturefor the defence and security of the 
inferior anim a l s, we may read but one lesson— 4he benevo- 
lence of its Author. In the like provisions, whether for the 
defence and prolongation of human life, or the maintenance 
of human society--we read that lesson too^ but other les- 
sons in conjunction with it. For in the larger capacities 
of man, and more especially in his possession of a moral 
nature, do we regard him as bom for something ulterior 
and something higher than the passing enjoyments of a 
briefand ephemeral existence. And so -^en we witness ia 
the provisions, whether of his animal or mental economy, 
a sttbservieney to the protection, or even to the enjoyments 
of his transition state— we cannot disconnect this with sub- 
serviency to the remoter objecte of that ultimate state whi- 
ther he is ^ing. In the mstinctive fondness of parenta^ 
and the affinities of kindness from the fellows of our speciei^ 
and even the private afiections of anger and feai^-we b»> 
hold so many elements conjoined into what may be termed 
an apparatus of guardianship; and such an apparatus 
has been reared by Providence in behalf of every creature 
that breathes. But in the case of man, with his larger car 
paeities and prospects, the terminating object, even S[ such 
an intermediate and temporary apparatus, is not to secure 
for him, the safety or happiness of the present life. It is to 
fulfil the period, and subserve the purposes of a moral 
discipline. For meanwhile character is ripening ; and, 
whether good or bad, sidtling by the power and operation of 
habit into a state of inveterac3r — and so^ as to fix and pre- 
pare the disci^es of a probationary state for their nnal 
destinations. What to the inferior animals are the provi- 
sions oi a libfe, are to man the accommodations of a jour- 
ney. In the one we singly behold the indications of a di- 
vine beoevdenoe. With the other, we connect the pur- 
I of a divine administratiou; and beside the love and 

* ChBp.vtt.Axtl 
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libeiiaitt of a Psmnt, w« leeogoiM the deogM flf a TeMfc. 
er, and Govenior and Judge 

7. And thew epeeiai afiectione, though their present aad 
more eonspkuous use be to uphold the eziatin^ eeanoBiy 
of life, are not without their influence and their uses in a 
syatem of moral diaeipline. And it ia quite obriooi^ thal^ 
ere we can pronounce on the strict and esaential virtnoiM* 
nese of any human being, they must be admitted into the 
reckoning. In estimating the precise moral equality of any 
beneficence which man may have executed, it is indispensa^ 
Ueto Icnow, in how far he was schooled into it at the bidding 
of principle, and in how far urged forward to it by the ■■► 
pube of a special affection. To do good to another becanse 
oe feels that he ought, is an essentially distinct exhibitioii 
from doing the same good, by the force of parental love, or of 
an instinctive and spontaneous compassion— as distinct aa 
the strength of a constitutionally implanted desire is from the 
sense of a morally incumbent obligation, in as &r as 1 am 
prompted to the relief of distress, by a movement of natural 
pity— >in solar less is left for virtue to do. In as fiw as I am 
restrained from the out-breakings of an anger whieh to- 
multuates within, by the dread of a counter-resentment and 
retaliation from without— in so far virtue has less to resist: 
It is thus that the special affections may at once lighten the 
tasks and lessen the temptations of virtue ; and, whether in 
the way of help at one time or oi defence at another, may sava 
the very existence of a principle^ which in its own unaided 
frailty, might among^ tne rude conflicts of life, hare else 
been overborne. It is perhaps indispensable to the very 
being of virtue among men, that, by means of the special 
affections, a certain force of inclination has been supefadded 
to the force of principle — we doubt not, in proportions of 
hu^hest wisdom, of most exquisite skill and delicacy. But 
still the strength of the one must be deducted, in computinc 
the real amount and strength of the other; and so the mS- 
cial affections of our nature not only subserve a purpose in 
time, but are of essential and intimate effect in the processes 
of our moral preparation, and will eventually teU on tha 
high retributions and judgments of eternity. 

a. lian is not a utintanan either in his propensities or in 
bis principles. When domg what he likea— it is not al- 
ways, it is not generally, because of its perceived usefiil- 
HMM^ that he 10 Ukei it Buthiaindinationf^ these pnper- 
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Hm oTIrii iMtmtt^ faftYe been «• adapted kiih to Ite laftto- 
fuii vorki and to huiMia society, that a great aecoa^ianyiiig 
or great reaaking aaefulaeM, u ttis effect of ttiat fMunicalai 
«OBatitatiaa whioh Gkid hath gtren to hiao. And when da> 
tag ivhaA he feels that he CMight, it ia &r fvom alwajra ba- 
«waiae of ita perceived aiefalaeaa, that he ao feels/ But Gad 
tmtik sa fevmedouT mental consdtutioiif and hath so adapted 
the i^ole economy of external tbiBgs to the stable and ever- 
laating principles of virtae, that^ in effect and historical iuU 
iUaaeot, the greatest virtue and the greatest happiness aio . 
at one. But the umon of these two does not.consutute their 
unity. Virtue is not right, because it is useful ; but QoA 
hath made it useful, beeauae it ia right. He both loves 
▼ifttie, and wills the happiness of his creatures— this bene- 
volence of will, being Aself, not the wh4^ but one of the 
brightest moralities in the character of the Gtodhead. He 
wiUs the happiness of man, but wills his virtue more; and 
accordingly, tiath so constructed both the system of hu- 
maiaity, and the system of external nature, that, only 
through the medium of virtue, can any substantial or last- 
ing happiness be realized. The utilitarians have con- 
Ibunded these two elements, because of the inseparable yet 
contingent alliance, which a God of virtue hath established 
between them. The Cosmopolites are for mergmg all the 
partienlar affections into one $ and would substitute in their 
place a general desire for the greatest posssible amount of 
good t« others, as the alone guide and impellent of human 
conduct. And the Utilitarians are for merging all the parti- 
eutar virtues into one; and would substitute in their place 
the greatest usefufaiess, as the alone principle to which 
every miestion respectwg the morality of actions should be 
leferreo. The former would do away friendship, and pa- 
triotism, and all the partialities or even instincts of relation- 
ship, from the system of human nature. The latter would 
at feast degrade, if not do away, truth and justice from the 
place which they now hold in the system of Ethics. The 
desolating effect of such changes on the happiness and 
security^ social life, would exhibit the vast superiority of 
the existent economy of things, over that speculative eco- 
nomy into which these theorisU would transform it ; or, in 
other words, would prove by how mighty an interval, Um 
goodness and the wisdom of God tranacenoed both the good- 
ness and the viadom of man. 

18 
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9. > The whole of thie speeulatioii, if followed out into fat 
just and legitimate consequences, would senre greatljr to 
humble and reduce our estimate of human virtue. Noching^ 
is Tirtuous, but what is done under a sense of dut]r; or 
doncy simply and solely because k ought. It is only in aa 
&r as this consideration is present to the mind, and is of 
practical and prevalent operation there— that man can be 
said to feel virtuously, or to act virtuously. We should 
not think of afllxing this moral characteristic to any per- 
formance however beneficial, that is done under the mere 
impulse of a headlong sensibility, without any s^ise or any 
sentiment of a monu obligation. In every good actioo, 
that is named good because useful to society, we should 
subduct or separate all which is due to the force of a spe- 
cial affection, that we mi^ht precisely ascertain how much 
or how little remains, wnich may be due to the force of 
principle. The inferior animalsj destitute though they be 
of a moral nature and therefore incapable of virtue, share 
with us in some of the most useful and amiable instinets 
which belong to humanity ; and when we stop to admire the 
' workings ot nature's sensibility— whether in the tears that 
compassion sheds over the miseries of the unfortunate, or 
in the smiles and endearments which are lavished by a 
mother upon her infant family, we seldom reflect how little 
of the real and proper character of virtue is there. We ac- 
credit man, as if they were his own principles, with those 
instincts which the divinity hath implanted within him; and 
it aggravates the error, or rather the guilt of so perverse 
a reckoning — ^that, while we offer this incense to humanity, 
we forget all the while the hand of Him, . by whom it is 
that humanity is so bountifully gifted, and so beauteoutly 
adorned. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

MBseeHaneons Evidences qf virtuoug and benevolent Degign, 
tn tMeAdapiUm i^EaOenud Naiun to the Moral Conataw- 
Uon cfMan, 

1. It will be enough, i^ after havrog led the way on a 
new territory of invegtigation, we shiJl select one or two 
out of the goodly number of instances, as specimens of the 
richness and fertility of the land. We have already en- 
deavoured to prove, why a number of distinct benefits, even 
thouffh reducible by analysis into one principle or law, still 
affords not a solitary, but a multiple of evidence, of the 
wise and benevolent Creator.* This evidence, in fact, is 
proportioned to the number, not of efficient but final causes 
in nature — ^so that each separate example of a good render- 
ed to humanity, in virtue of its actual constitution, may be 
i^garded as a separate and additional evidence, of its having 
been formed by an artificer, at once of intelligent device 
and kind purposes. The reduction of these examples into 
fewer laws does not extenuate the argument for His good- 
ness ; and it may enhance the argument for His wisdom. 

2. The first instance which occurs to us is that law of 
auction, by which its intensity or strength is proportioned 
to the helplessness of its object. It takes a du'ection down- 
wards ; descending, for example, with much greater force 
from parents to children, than ascending from children to 
parents back again — ^save when they lapse again into se- 
cond infoncy, and the duteous devoted attendance by the 
helpful daughters of a family, throughout the protracted 
ailments and infirmity of theur declinmg years, mstead of 
an exception, is in truth a confirmation of the law — as 
much so, as the stronger attraction of a mother's heart 
towards the youngest of the family ; or, more impressive 
■till, her more special and concentrated re|^rd towards her 
•ickly or decrepit or even idiot boy. It is impo&sible not to 
jrecognize in this beautiful detennmation of nature, the be- 
lievmence of nature's God. 

3. Such instances could be greatly multiplied} and we 

^ JptroduOory Cbapter. Art 17, 99> 99. 
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invite the future ezploren of thia untrodden fieid to tha 
task of coUeeting them. . We hasten to inetances of ano- 
ther kind, which we all the more cladljr seize upon, an be- 
inr eaaee of purest and strictest adaptation, not of the exter* 
nid mental, but of the external material world, to the moral 
constitution of man. 

4. The power of speech is precisely such an adaptatioo. 
Whether we re^^ard the organs of utterance and hearing in 
man, or the aenal medium by which sounds aie conveyed 
—do we behold a pure subserviency of the material to tbo 
mental system of our world. .It is true that the great object 
subserved by it, is the action and reaction between mind 
and mind — nor con we estimate this object too highly, when 
we think of the mighty influence of language, both on the 
moral and intellectual condition of our species. Still it in 
by means of an elaborate material construction that thia 
pathway Ms been formed, from one heart and from (me un- 
derstanding to another. And therefore it is that the &culty 
of communication by words, with all the power and flexi- 
bility which belong to it, by which the countless benefits ^ 
human intercourse are secured, and all the stor6s of senti- 
ment and thought are tamed into a common property for 
the good, of mankind, may well ht ranked among the high- 
est of the examples that we are now in quest of— it being 
indeed as illustrious an adaptation as can he named of Ex- 
ternal Nature to the Moral and intellectual Constitution of 
Man. Of the converse of disembodied spirits we know no- 
thing. But to man cased in materialism, certain material 
]>assaffea or ducts of conveyance, for the interchange of 
thought and feeling between one mind and another seem 
indispensable. The exquisite provision which has been 
made for these, both in the powers of articulation and heaf- 
ing, as also in that intermediate element, by the pulsations of 
which ideas are borne forward, as on so many winged mes- 
sengers from one intellect to another^bespeaks, and per- 
haps more impressively than any other phenomena in na- 
ture, the contrivance ot a supreme artift^, the device and 
finger of a Deity.* 

* It will at once be seen that the same observations may tie 
extended to written lanfuase, and to the fitness of those mste- 
rialB which sobserre throash its mesas, the w»de and npid 
eommunieation of boman tnoof hts. We in truth could have 
iaieflaiteiy sueb Mmam oesef adapiMloii asve sie 
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' & But anioukte and arbitrary sound is not the only y«- 
bide either of meaning or ■entiment. There is a natural 
as well at artificial language, consisting chiefly of ex- 
preesive tones— though greatly reinforced both by erpress- 
lye looks and expressive gestures. The voice by its intona- . 
tions alone, is a powerful instrument for the propagation of 
sympathy between man and man ; and there is similarity 
enough between us and the inferior animals, in the natural 
signs of various of the emotions, as anger and fear and 

Eief and cheerfulness, for the sympathy being extended 
yond the limits of our own species, and over a great part 
of the sentient creation. We learn by experience and asso- 
ciation the siffnificancy of the merely vocal apart from vo- 
cables; for almoat each shade of meaning, at least eacli 
distinct sensibility, has its own appropriate intonation^-so 
that, without catching one syllable of the utterance, we 
can, from its melody alone, often tell what are the workings 
of the heart, and even what are the workings of the intel- 
lecL It is thus that music, even though altogether apart 
from words, is so powerfully fitted, both to represent and to ' 
«waken the mental processes — insomuch that, without the 
aid of spoken characters, many a story of deepest interest 
is most impressively told, many a noble or tender sentiment 
is most emphatically conveyed by it. It says m\ich for the ni^ 
tive and original predominance of virtue — it may be deemed 
another assertion of its designed pre-eminence in the world, 
that our best and highest music is that which is chargsd 
with loftiest principle whether it breathes in orisons of sa- 
credness, or is employed to kindle the purposes and to ani- 
mate the struggles of resolved patriotism ; and that never 
does it ^11 with more exquisite cadence 'on the ear of the 
delightfiil listener, than when attuned to the home sympa- 
thies of nature, it tells in accents Of love or pity, of its woes 
and its wishes for all humanity. The power and express- 
iveness of music may well be regarded as a most beaute- 
ous adaptation of external nature to the Moral Constitution 
of Man — for what can be more adapted to his moral consti- 
tution, than that which is so helpful as music eminently is, 
to his moral culture 1 Its sweetest sounds are those of 

liow givingr-but we judge it better to have eonftned ouxmIvcb 
throughout the volume, to matters of a more rudimental sod 
general character— leaving the manifold detail and fuller devs< 
lopemenls of the argument to future labonr«rs la the fieldi 
18* 
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kind afiection. Its 9ublimMt ■ounds are those moit ez- 
nreflsive of monl heroism; or most fitted to solsomizs the 
oevotioDs of the heart, and prompt the aspiiatioDS. and r^ 
■olyes of ezaked piet^> 

6. A philosophy of taste has been feuoded od this eoiH 
templation ; and some have contended that both the bsauty 
and the sublimity of sounds are derived from their associar 
tkm with moral qualities alone* Without affirming that as- 
sociation is the only, or the universal cause, it must sc least 
be admitted to have a very extensive influence over this 
class of our emotions. If each ot the mental affections have 
its own appropriate intonation ; and there be the same or 
similar intonations given forth, either by the inanimate cre- 
ation or by the creatures having life which are inferior to 
man— then, frequent and familiar on every side of him, 
must be many of those sounds by which human pas- 
sions are suggested, and the memory of things awakened 
which are fiued to afieet and interest the heart. And 
thus it is, that, to the ear of a poet, all nature is vocal with 
sentiment; and he can fancy a genius or residing spi- 
rit, in the ocean, or in the tempest, or in the rushing wur 
terfiEUl, or in the stream whose softer murmurs would luU 
him to repose— or in the mighty forest, when he hears the 
general sigh omitted by its mnumerable leaves as they nis- 
Ue in the wind, and firom whose fitful changes he seems to 
catch the import of some deep and mysterious soliloquy. 
But the imagination will be stul more readily excited by the 
notes and tl^ cries of animals, as when the peopled grove 
awakens to harmony ; or when it is figured, tha^ amid the 
amplitudes of savage and solitary nature the lioness robbed 
of her whelps, calls forth the echoes of the wildrmcis 
making it. to ring with the proclamation oi her wrongs. 
But, without conceiyingany such rare or extreme sensibi- 
litv as this, there is a common, an every-day enioymeiA 
which all have in the sounds of liature ; and, as far as sym- 
pathy with human emotions is awakened by them, and this 
forms an ingredient of the pleasure, it affords another fioa 
example, of an adaptation in the external world to the wvpn- 
tal constitution of its occupiers. 

7. But the same philosophy has been extended to sights 
M well as sounds. The interchange of mind with mini is 
not restrieted to language. There is an interchange by 
looks also; and the ever-varying hues of tbo mind are ry- 
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pnwnted, not by tbe oonmleadon of the iuM aloao or tto 
compomuon of its featurefl,l>ut by the attitude and geetures 
of the body.* it ie thus that haman sentiment or passion 
may come to be expressed by the colour and form and even 
the motion of Tisihle things ; by a kindled physiognomy 
for all the like emotions on the part of the innrior an"ni»fa 
— ^Dfliy, br a certain countenance or shape in the objects of 
mute and uneonscious nature. It is thus that a moral in- 
-vestment sits on the aspects of the purely mcterial world ; 
and we aecordinelv speak of the modesty of the violet, the 
innocence of the lify, the commanding mountain, the smil- 
ing landscape. Each material object has its character, as 
is amply set forth in the beautiful illustrations of Mr. Ali- 
son ; and so to the poet's eye, the whole panorama of na- 
ture is one grand personificatioii, lighted Up throuehoot by 
consciousness and feeling. This is the reason wny in all 
languages, material images and moral characteristics are 
so blended and identified. It is the law of association 
which thus connects the two worlds of sense and of senti- 
ment Sublimity in the one is the counterpart to moral 
greatness in the other ; and beauty in the one is the coun- 
terpart to inoral delicacy in the other. Both the gracefol 
and the erand of human character are as effiictually embo- 
died in the objects and scenery of nature, as in those im- 
mortal forms which have been transmitted by the hand of 
sculptors to the admiration of distant ages. It is a noble 
(estimony to the righteousness of GRm], that the moral and the 
external loveliness are thus harmonized— as well as to the 
wisdom which has so adapted the moral and the material 
system to each other, that supreme virtue and supienw 
beauty are at one. 

-iond, miad sloae^ bear witness ssith and hiBavea t 
The llvlnff fountain, la itself eootaios 
Of beanteoos and sobUsM; 

* We nay here stsle that as the air Is the medium by which 
toonds are conveyed— so light may be resarded as ttaodinf la 
the same relatton to those natural signs wnether of colour, fes- 
fore or attitude, which sre address^ to the eye. Much could 
be said respecting the adaptation of light to the moral conatitu- 
don of man— arlaing fhxb the power which the very observa- 
tion of our fellow-meB has In repivssing, so long as we are' 
under It, Indecency or crime. The works of iniquity are oallsd 
works of darkness. 
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Them |M>m'< ta hand sit panmoaikt t\M mceB ; 
SSSttoUed. calestC VeniMi with Sivi««* l^.^^ 
InvitM the aoal to never fttding joys. AMenwie^ 

a And we may here i^mark a certain neglect of exter- 
Bal thin« and ejctcrnal influences, which, however en- 
lightened or tranacendaatly rational it may seem, js tft^ 
ranee with truth of principle and sound philosophy. We 
would instance the undervaluing of the natural WW in 
eloquence, although their effect makes all the difterence 
in point of impression and power between spoken and 
wntten language— seeing that superadded to articulate 
utterance, the eye and the intonations and the geaturea 
also serve as so many signals of conveyance for the 
transmission of sentiment from one mind to another. It » 
thus that indifference to manner or even to dress, may be 
as grievous a dereliction against the real philosophy off 
socull intercourse—as indifference to the attitude and the 
drapery of figures would be agiainst the philosophy of the 
fine arts. Both proceed on the forgetfulness of that adapt- 
ation, in virtue of which materialism is throughout instinct 
with principle, and both in ita colouring and forms, gives 
forth the most significant expressions of it. On this 
ground too we would affifm, both of state ceremonial and 
professional costume, that neither of them is insignificant ; 
and that he who is in the spirit of rash and restless innova- 
tion would upset them, as if they were the relics of a groea 
and barbaric age, may be doing violence not only to the 
usages of venerable antiquity, but to the still older and more 
veoMable constitutioR of human nature— weakening in 
truth the bonds of social uftion, by dispensing with certain 
(^ those influenees which the Great Author of our consti- 
tution designed fMr the eonsolidation and good order of so* 
oiety. This is not accordant with the philosophy of But- 
ler, who wrote on the *^use of externals in matters of reli- 
gion,"-j-nor with ^he philosopher of those who prefer the 
findings of experience, nowever irreducible to system ihcy 
' may be, to all tt)e pubtletles or «impl|ficaUbns of unsup- 
ported theory.* 

* The pemsal of those works which treat scientifically of the 
fine arts, as Sir Josboa Reynolds* Divyniraes, is well adapted to 
i«1»nke and rectify the ligbt estimation, in which all seasible 
Aceompanimenta are i|»t U> be held by us. 
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fiefiM»i{uittiiig thu ■ubytet, we lemwk, Aal kit m 
woof agiiinit the theory which makes taste a derivative 
nvm moimlky;, that oar emotioos of taste may be vivid and 
powerful, while our principles of morality are so weak aa 



to have no aecendant or governing influence over the con- 
duct. This is no unusual phenomenon of our mysterious 
BatuM. There is a general homage rendered to virtue ia 



the world ; but it is the homage, more of a dilettanti than 
of an obedieBt and practical devotee. This is not move 
smrprising, than that the man of profligate habits should 
have a tasteful admiration of sacred pictures and sacred , 
melodies ; or that, with the heart of a coward, he should ' 
aeyertheless eaten* the glow of at least a momeiUary inspib> 
ration from the music of war and patriotism. It seems the 
effect and evidence of some great moral deran^ment, thai 
there should be such an ineonghiity in subiectvro maa 
between his taste and his principles, anpl the evidence 
ie not lessened but confirmed, wlien we observe a like 
incongruity in the objective nature by which he is sur- 
lOUBoed — we mean, between the external mental and 
external material world. We have only to open our eyes 
and see how wide, in point of loveliness, the contrast or 
dissimilarity is, between the morcd and the material of 
our actual contemplation— the one coming immediately 
from the hand of GKx); the other tainted and trane- 
fbrmed by the spirit of man. We believe with Alison and 
others, that, to at least a very great extent, much of the 
beauty of risible things lies in association; that it is this 
which gives its reignme expression to every tree and lake 
and waterfall, and which may be said to have impregnated 
with character the whole of the surrounding lan&cape. 
How oomea it then, that in the midst of living society^ 
where we might expect to meet with the orieinals of all 
this fiftscination we find scarcely any other ttiing than a 
tame and uninteresting level of the flat and the sordid and 
the ordinary — whereas, in that inanimate scenery, which 
yields but the fiiint and secondary reflection of moral quail- 
tiee« there is, on every line and on every feature, so vivki 
an impress oiF loveliness and glory 1 One cannot go forth of 
the crowded city to the fresh and the fair of rural natuie, 
without the experienee, that, while in the moral scenes 
there is so much to thwart and to revoh and te irritate— 19 
Hm tiatuial foeoi aU isgraGeniloesf and harmony, it ra> 
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I m of ths ooDtrast which u sometimes exhiblisd, be- 
.tw«en the soft and flowery lawn of a cultivated doman^ 
and the dark or angry spirit of its owner— of whom we 
miffht almost imagine, that he scowls from the battlements 
of his castle, on the intrusion of every anlieensed visitec. 
And again the question may be put — wtience is it that the 
moral picturesque in our world ot sense^ as it beams upon ue 
Urom ks woods and iu eminences and its sweet recesses of 
erystal strewn or of grassy sunshine, should yield a de- 
lifpH so unqualified— while the primary moral character* 
istiets, of which these are but the imflisery or the visible re- 
presentation, should,- in our world of numan spirits, be so 
wholly obliterated, or at least so wofuUy deformed T Dogb 
k not look as if a blight had come over the- £ace of our ter- 
restrial creation, which hath lelt its materialism in^ great 
measure untouched, whue it hath infiioted on man a sore 
and withering leprosy 7 Do not the very openness and be* 
uignUy which sit cm the aspect of nature reproach him, iiMr 
the cold and narrow and creeping jealousies that be at work 
in his own selfish and suspicioua bosom; and most -im- 
pressively tell the diiference between what man is, and 
what he ought to be 1 

10. There are certain other adaptations ; but on wnioh we 
forbear to expatiate.* Some of them indeed border on a 

* It must be obvtoos that we cannot exhaust the ^object, but 
only esemfUJy it, by means of a few specimens. There is aa 
adaptatitm, wnicb, had it occurred in time, might have been 
sutedin the lextr-saggeBteU by the celebrated qoestioa respect- 
ing the liberty of the buman will. We cannot but adaiit how 
much it would have deteriorated the constitution of humanity, or 
rather destroyed one of its- noblest and most essential parts, liad it 
been so constructed, os that either man was not accountable 
Ibr his owD4u^tiana, or that these actions ware free ia tlie 
sense contended for by one of ttie parties in the controversy-^ 
thst is, were so many random coniin{;encies which had no pa. 
rentage in any events or iadueacies that went before them, or 
> occupied no place in a train of causation. Of the reasoners <hi 
the t^pbslte sides of this sorely agitated question— the one con- 
tending for the moral liberty, and tiie other for the physical neccs- 
ptty oflinman actions— it is clear that there are many who hold the 
one to be destructive of the other. But what the wisdom of man 
Qsnnot argumentatively harmonise in the world of speea- 
Istion, the power and wisdom of God have executively harmo. 
viasd in the Vorld of realities ; so that man, on the one hand- 
Irraristib^ feels himself to be en accountable eraatiue} aad 
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Ismtocy distinct firom our owii| if tbty do not oHmilni 
belong to it. The relation between food and hunmbo- 
tween the object and the appetite, is an instanee of tha 
adaptation between externa) nature and man's physioU 
constitution— >yet the periodical recurrence of the appetite 
itself with its imperious demand to be ««^tifffiwilt viewed tm 
an impellent to labour even the most irksome and severe^ 
has an important effect both on the moral constitution of 
the individual and on the state Qf society. The miperfleea 
of the human body, in having been made so exquisitdiy 
akve at every pore to the seosationsof pain, may be re- 
garded as nature's defensive covering agamst tnose ex- 
posures from without, which else might injure or destroy 
tt. This is purely a physical adapts^on, but it involves 
a mora] adaptation also ; for this snrinkinff and sensitive 
avoidauQce, at the first approaches of pain affords a similar, 
protection against certain liazards from within— the self- 
mutilation in the moment of ttie spirit's .wantonness, or 
even self-destruction in the moment of its despair, fiut, 
without enl&rging further on specific inap^ncrfSi we shall 
now advert to one subject, furnished by the history of 
moral science ; and replete, we have long thought, with tha 
materials of a very strong and comprehensive argument. 

11. We have already adverted to the objective nature of 
virtue, and the subjective nature of man, as forming two 
wholly distinct objects of contemplation. It is the latter 
and not the former which indicates the moral character of 
God. The mere system of ethical doctrine is no more fit- 
ted to supply an argument of this character, than woukl 

vet, on the other, his doings are ss mach the subject of esfeu* 
htton and of a {MiilosophT. as many of those classes of pheno* 
mens in the material world, which, Axed and certain in them- 
selves, are on! v uncertain to us, not because of their contingency, 
but because or their complication. We are not sure if the evo- 
lutions of the will are more beyond the reach of prediction than 
the evolutions of the weather. It is tliis union of the moral eba- 
racter with the historical certainty of our volitions, whfch hs4 
proved so puzzling, to many of our obntrovcrsialists ; b^t la 
proportion to the difficulty felt by us in the adjustment of thosa . 
two elements, should be our admiration of that profound and 
exqnisitff skill which has mastered the appaicent incongruity— 
so that while every voluntary abtion of man is, in point of reek' 
oning, the subject of a moral, it li^ in point of result, no less tko 
snliject of a physical law. 
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Urn M 1 mi <f gwui g uy; ft knot geometry in tfiekbjtme^ 
-kat MMMtry «s etelMdied in the Heavens, or in tbe tXr 
fluwitefltmotmr^t of the terrestrial physics— which bespealoi 
tbe fdiiy «f the artificer who framed them. In like manner 
it ia not moml eeienoe m the abstract^fout tlie moral con- 
^titwaqp of heings ed c iieu m s t a nced and so made^ that vir- 
toe w the oidy dement in which their permanent mdividaal 
«r iocial happinees can be realized, which hetnpeaks the 
gnttt Parent of tfie human family to be Himself the knrer 
»od the exemplar.ef righteousness, in a word, it is noC 
tnm an abstraistion, hot from &e facts of a cr^twn, that 
cur lesson veepeetiag the divine character, itself a net, m 
to be learned ; and it is by keeping this distinction in view, 
that we obtain one important help for drawing from the 
very conflict and diversity of moral theories on the nature 
of virtue, a clear, nay a cumulative argument for the vir- 
tuous nature of the Godhead. 

12. The pamful suspicion is apt to intrude upon us, that 
virtue may not be a thing of any substance or stability at 

all ^when we witness the confusion or tbe controversy intp. 

which moralists have fallen, on the subject of its elementarr 
principles. But, to aUay this feeling, it should be observed, 
in the first place, that, with all the perplexity which obtains 
on the question of what virtue in tne abstract or in ita own 
essential and constituting quality, is- there is a pretty ge- 
W^ agreement among moralists, as to what the separate 
and specific virtues of the human character are. Accord- 
ing to the (lelfish system, temperance may be a virtue, be- 
cause of its subservience to the good of the individual; 
while by the system of utility it is a virtue, because through 
its observation, our powers and services are kept entire for 
the good of society. But again^ beside this controversT 
which relates to the nature of virtue in itself, and whieo 
may be termed the objeciive question in morals — there is 
a subjective or an organic ^estion which relates, not to the 
existence, but to the origm and formation of the notion 
er feeling of virtue in ihe human mind. The question, for 
example, whether virtue be a thing of opinion or a thing of 
iwntiment, belongs to this class. Now, in regard to all 
those questions wiiicb respect the origin or the pedigree «f 
&iii moral judgments, it sbookl not be forgotten, that, wMIe 
the eootreverasilBitB are at issue upon this, they are neaify 
unanimous, as to morality itself bemg felt by ine ttdnd ae a 
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iBtfttler of supreme oblation. They dispute about the 
moral sense in man, or about the origin and constitution of the 
oourt of conscience; but they have no dispute about the su» 
preind authority of conscience — even as, in questions ot civil 
polity and legislation, there maybe no dispute about the right- 
tul authority of some certaiii court, while there may be anti- 
quarian doubts and difierences on the subject of its origin 
ftnd formation. Dr. Smith, for example, while he has nia 
own peculiar views on the origin of our moral principles, 
never questions their aut^iority. He differs from others, in 
regard to Che rationale, or the anterior steps of that process, 
which at length terminates in a decision of the mind, on 
the merit or demerit of a particular action. The right- 
neaa and the supremacy of that decision are not in the least 
doubted by him. There may be a metaphysical contro- 
versy about the mode of arriving at our moral judgment, 
and at the same time a perfect concurrence in it as the 
guide and the regulator of human conduct— just as there 
may be an anatomical controversy about the structure of 
the eye or the terminations of the optic nerve, and a per- 
fect confidence with all parties, in the correctness of those 
intimations which the eye gives, of the position of external 
objects and their visible properties. By attending to this 
we obtain a second important help for eliciting from the 
diversity of theories on the nature of virtue, a cumulative 
argument for the virtuous nature of the Godhead. 

13. When the conflict then of its opposing theories, would 
•eem to bring fearful insecurity on the moral science, let it 
not be forgotten, that the very multitude of props and se- 
curities, by which virtue is upholden, is that which has 
riven nse to the conflict. There is little or no scepticism, 
m regard to the worth or substantive being of morality, but 
ehieny in regard to its sustaining principle ; and it is be^ 
eause of so much to sustain it, or of the many distinct and 
firm props which it rests upon, that there has been such aii 
amount of ethical controversy in the world. There has 
been many a combat, and many a combatant — ^not because 
of the baselessness of morality, but because it rests on a ba- 
sis of so many goodly pillars, and because of such a varied 
convenience and beauty in the elevation of the noble fabric 
The reason of so much controversy is, that each puny con- 
troversialist wedded to his own exclusive view of an edi- 
ict too mignty and majestic for his grasp, has either «e- 
19 
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lected but ooe of the upholding propsi and affirmed it to ba 
the only support of the architecture ; or attended to but one 
of ite graces and utilities, and affirmed it to be the alone 
purpose of the magnificent building. The argument of 
each, whether on the foundation of virtue or on us nature, 
when beheld aright, will be found a distinct trophy to iu 
worth — for each can plead some undoubted excellence or 
good effect of virtue in behalf of his own theory. Each 
may have so magnified the property which himself had se- 
lected — as that those properties of virtue which others had 
selected, were thrown mto the shade, or at most but admitted 
as humble attendants, in the retinue of his own great prin- 
ciple. And so the controversy is not, whether morality be 
a solidly constituted fabric ; but what that is which consti- 
tutes its solidity, which should be singled out as the key- 
stone of the fabric. Each of the champions in this warfare 
has fastened on a different key-stone j and each pushes the 
triumph" against his adversary by a demonstration of its 
firmness. Or in other words, virtue is compassed about 
with such a number of securities, and possesses such a 
superabundance of strength, as to have given room for the 
question that was raised about Samson of old — what that 
is, wherein its great fllrength lies. It is like the contro- 
versy which sometimes arises about a building of perfect 
symmetry — when sides are taken and counter-explanalions 
are advanced and argued, about the one characteristic or 
constituting charm, which hath conferred upon it so much 
gracefulness. It is even so of morality. Each partisan 
hath advocated his own system ; and each, in doing so, 
hath more, fully exhibited some distinct property or perfec- 
tion of moral rectitude. Morality is not neutralized by this 
conflict of testimonies ; but rises m statelier pride, and with 
augmented security, from the foam and the turbulence 
which play around its base. To her this conflict yields, 
not a balance, but a summation of testimonies ; and, in- 
stead of an impaired, it is a cumulative argument, that -may 
be reared out of the manifold controversies to which she 
has ^iven rise. For when it is asserted by one party in the 
striie, that the foundation of all morality is the right of God 
to the obedience of his creatures — let Gk>d's absolute right 
be fully conceded to them. And when others reply, that, 
apart from such right, there is a native and essential right- 
ness in morality, let this be conceded also. There is iucu^ 
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inch a rightneas, which, anterior to law, hath had ever- 
lasting residence in the character of the Godhead ; and 
which prompted him to a law, all whose enactments bear 
the impress of purest morality. And when the advocates 
of the selfish system affirm, that the good of self is the sole 
aim and principle of virtue ; while we refuse their theory, 
let us at least admit the fact to which all its plausibility is 
owing — ^that nought conduces more surel3r to happiness, 
than the strict observation of all the recognized moralities 
of human conduct. And when a fourth party affirms that 
nought but the useful is virtuous; and, in support of 
their theory, can state the unvarying tendencies of virtu« 
in the worlcTtowardft the highest good of the human family 
y4et it forthwith be granted, that the same God, who blends 
in his own person, both the rightness of raoralitv and the 
right of law, that he so devisea the economy of tnin^ and 
00 directs its processes, as to make peace and prosperit)r fol- 
low in the train of righteousness. And when the position 
that virtue is its own reward, is cast as another dogma into 
the whirlpool of debate, let it be fondly allowed, that the 
God, who delights in moral excellence himself, hath made 
it tJie direct mmister of enjoyment to him, who, formed af- 
ter his own image, delights in it also. And when others, 
expatiating on the beauty of virtue, would almost rank it 
amon^ the objects of taste rather than of principle— let this 
be followed up by the kindred testimony, that, m all its ex- 
hibitions, there is indeed a supreme gracefulness ; and that 
God, rich and varied in all the attestations which He has 
given of his regard to it, hath so endowed His creatures, 
that, in moral worth, they have the beatitudes of taste as 
well as the beatitudes of conscience. And should there be 
philosophers who say of morality tfiat it is wholly founded 
upon the emotions — let it at least be granted, that he whose 
hands did frame our mechanism, has attuned it in the most 
correct and delicate respondency, with all the moralities of 
which human nature is capable. And should there be 
other philosophers who affirm that morality hath a real 
and substantive existence in the nature of tnings, bo as to 
make it as much an object of judgment distinct from him 
who judges, as are the eternal and immutable truths of ge- 
ometry — let it with gratitude be acknowledged that tne 
fnind is so constituteaas to have the same firm hold of the 
moral which it has of the mathematical relations ; and if 
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thii pnrt noihing else, it at least proves, that the Axobat 
of our conititatioa batk Btamped there, a clear and leeible 
impress on the side of virtue. • We should not exclude trocn 
this argument even the degradinj^ systems of Uobbes and 
MandevUle ; the former representm^ virtue as the creation of 
human policy, and the latter representing its sole principle to 
be the love of human praise — for even they tell thus much, 
the one that virtue is hnked with the well being of the com- 
munity, the other that it has an echo in every bosom. We 
would not dissever all these testimonies ; but bind them to- 
gether into the sum and strength of a cumulative argument. 
The controversialists have lost themselves, but it is m a wii* 
demess of sweets— out of which the materials might be ga- 
thered, of such an incense at the shrine of morality, as should 
be altogether overpowering. Each party hath selected but 
one of its claims; and, in the anxiety to exalt it, would 
shed a comparative obscurity over all the rest. This is the 
contest between them— not whether morality be destitute 
of claims; but what, out of the number that sne possesses, 
is the great and pre-eminent claim on which man should 
do her homage. Their controversy perhaps never may be 
settled ; but to make the cause of virtue suffer on this ac- 
count, would be to make it suffer from the very force and 
abundance of its recommendations. 

14. But this contemplation is pregnant with another in- 
fierence, beside the worth of virtue — even the ric'hteous cha- 
racter of Him, who, for the sake of upholding it hath 
brought such a number of contingencies together. When 
we look to the systems of utility and selfishness, let us look 
upwardly to Him, through whose ordination alone it i&, 
that virtue hath such power to prosper the arrangements of 
life and of society. Or when told of the principfe that vir- 
tue is its own reward, let us not forget Him, who so con- 
stituted our moral nature, as to give the feeling of an ex- 
quisite charm, both in the possession of virtue and in 
the contemplation of it. Or when the theory of a moral 
sense offers itself to our regards, let us bear regard along 
with it to that God, who constructed this* organ of the in- 
ner man, and endowed it with all its perceptions and all its 
feelings, in the utility wherewith He hatti followed up the 
various observations of moral rectitude ; in the exouisite 
relish which he hsth infused into the rectitude itself; m the 
law of conformity thereto which He hath written on tht 
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tearts of aU men ; in the aspect of eternal and cinchangea- 
Wc fitness, under which he hath made it manifest to every 
conscience— in these, we behpld the elements of many a 
controversy on the nature of virtue ; but in these, when 
viewed anght, we also behold a glorious harmony of at- 
testations to the nature of God. It is thus that the perplcx- 
mes of the question, when virtue is looked to as but a thing 
of earthly residence, are all done away, when we carry the 
speculation upward to heaven. They find solution there ; 
and cast a radiance over the character of Him who hath 
not only established in righteousness His throne, but, by 
means of a rich and varied adaptation, hath profusely 
shed over the universe that He hath formed, the graces by 
which He would adorn, and the beatitudes by which He 
would reward it. 

15: Although the establishment of a moral theory is not 
now our proper concern, we may nevertheless take the op- 
portunity of expressing our dissent from the system of those, 
Who would resolve virtue, not into any native or independ- 
ent rightness of its own, but unto the will of Him who has 
a right to all our sei-vices. Without disparagement to the 
Supreme Being, it is not His law which constitutes virtue; 
bur, far higher homage both to Him and to His law, the 
law derives all its authority and its being from a virtue of 
anterior residence in the character of the Divinity. It is 
not by the authority of any law over Him, that truth and 
justice and goodness and all the other perfections of supreme 
moral excellence, have, in His person, had their everlast- 
ing residence. He had a nature, before that He uttered it 
forth into a law. Previous to creation, there existed in His 
mind, all those conceptions of the great and graceful, which 
He hath embodied into a ffprgeous universe ; and of which 
every rude sublimity of the wilderness, or every fair and 
smiling landscape, gives such vivid representation, And 
in like manner, previous to all government, there existed in 
His mind, those principles of righteousness, which after- 
wards, with the nght of an absolute sovereign. He pro- 
claimed into a law. Those virtues of which we now read 
on a tablet of jurisprudence were all transcribed and taken 
off from the previous tablet of the divine character. The 
law ijf but a reflection of this character. In the fashioning 
of this law. He pictured forth Himself; and we, in the act 
of obierving His law, are only conforming ourselves to His 
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IflBenecs. it m there that we are to look for the ptineTftl 
■eat of moral goodnesB. Or, in other words, virtue has mi 
inherent character of her own— apart from law, and ante- 
rior to ail jurisdiction. 

16. Yet the rie ht of God to command, and the rishtaem 
of His commandments, are distinct elements of tnougbti 
and should not be mer^d into one another. We ahofuld 
not lose sight of the mdividuality of each, nor identify 
these two thing^s— because, instead of antagonistii, they do 
in fact stand side by side, and act together in friendly eo- 
operation. Because two influences are conjoined m ageney, 
that is no reason why they should be confounded in thought. 
Their union does not constitute their unity— and thoi^^, 
in the conscience of man; there be an approbation of all ree* 
titude ; and all rectitude, be an obligation laid upon tbo 
conduct of man by the divine law — yet still, the appro- 
bation of man's moral nature is one thmg, and the obligor 
tion of Gcd's authority is another. 

17. That there is an approval of rectitude, apart from all 
legal sanctions and legal obligations, there is eternal and 
unchaneeable demonstration in the character of God Him- 
self. He is under no law, and owns the authority of no 
superior. It is not by the force of sanctions, but by the 
force of sentiment that the divinity is moved. Morality 
with Him is not of prescription, but of spontaneous ]mnci<- 

ile alone; and He actsvirtuousl^r, not because He is bid* 
len ; but because virtue hath its inherent and eternal resi> 
denee in His own nature. Instead of deriving morality 
from law, we should derive law, even the law ofGrod, from 
the primeval morality of His own character ; and so fiur 
from looking upwardly to His law as the fountain of morali- 
ty* do we hold it to be the emanation from a higher fountais 
that is seated in the depths of His unchangeable essenoe^ 
and is eternal as the nature of the Godhead. 

18. The morol hath antecedency over tlie juridical, God 
acts righteously, not because of jurisdiction by another, but 
because of a primary and independent justice in himself. 
It was not law which originated the moralities of the di- 
vine character ; but these moralities are self^existent and 
eternal as is the being of the Godhead. The virtues had 
all their dwelling place in the constitution of the Divinity— 
ere He stamped the impress of them on a tablet of*JQri»- 
pnadenoe. There was an iolierent, before these was a pre. 
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mpdte monyty; and riffhteouBiieBs, and jMedoBH, and 
Inith, which aH are imperative enaetments oflaw, were all 
prior ehaxacteristica, in the onderived and ancreated exeel- 
leoee of the Itawgiver. 



CaAPTERX. 

On ihe eapaeiiies of the World for making a virtwntM 
Species happy ; and the Argument tieductble from thia, 
both for the Character of Qod^ and the Immortality <tf 
Man, 

1. Wa have already stated the distinction, between the 
theology of those, who would make the divine goodness 
eonsist of ail moral excellence ; and of those, who would 
make it consist of benevolence alone. Attempts have been 
made to simplify the science of morals, by the reduction of 
its various duties or obligations into one element — as when 
it is alleged, that the virtuousness of every separate mo* 
rality is reducible into benevolence, which is regarded as 
the central, or as the great master and generic virtue that 
is comprehensive of them all. There is a theoretic beauty 
in this ima^ation — ^yet it cannot be satisfitctorily estab- 
lished, by ail our powers of moral or mental analysis. We 
eannot nd ourselves of the obstinate impression, that there 
is a distinct and native virtuousness, both in truth and in 
justice, apart from their subserviency to the good of men } 
and accordint^ly, in tlie ethical systems of all our most or* 
thodoz expounders, they are done separate homage to — 9M 
vhrtxitfs standing forth in their own independent character, 
and having their own independent claims both on the rever* 
ence and observation of mankind. Now, akin with this 
attempt to generalize the whole of virtue into one sin- 
gle morality, is the attempt to generalize the character. of 
God into one single moral perfection. Truth and justice 
have been exposed to the same treatment, in the one eon- 
templation as in the ether — that is, regarded more as deri- 
vatives from the higher characteristic of benevolence, than 
as distinct and primary characteristics themselves. The 
love of philosophic simplicity may have led to this in the 
ajbatnet or moral question ; bat something more has ope- 
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rated in the theologieal question. It falli in with a still 
more urgent affection than the taste of man ; it falls in with 
his hope and his sense of personal interest, that the truth 
and justice of the Divinity should be removed, aa it were, 
to the back-ground of his perspective. And accordingly, 
this inclination to soften, if not to suppress, the sterner af- 
fections of righteousness and holiness, appears, not merely 
in the pleasing and poetic effusions of the sentimental, but 
also in the didactic expositions of the academic theism, it 
is thus that Paley, so full and effective, and able in his de- 
monstrations of the natural, is yet so meagre in his demon- 
strations of the moral attributes. It is, in truth, the general 
defect, not of natural theology in itselt^— but of natural theo- 
logy, as set forth at the termination of ethical courses, or as 
expounded in the schools. In this respect, the natural 
theology of the heart, is at variance, with the natural theo- 
los^y of our popular and prevailing literature. The one 
takes its lesson direct from conscience, which depones to the 
authority of truth and justice, as distinct from benevolence ; 
and carries this lesson upwards, from that tablet of virtue 
which it reads on the nature of man below, to that higher 
tablet upon which it reads the character of Grod above. The 
other ^ain, of more lax and adventurous speculation, would 
fain amalgamate all the qualities of the Godhead into one ; 
and would make that one the beautiful and undistinguishing 
quality of tenderness. It would sink the venerable or tte 
awful into the lovely ; and to this it is prompted, not merely 
for the sake of theoretic simplicity — but in order to quell 
the alarms of nature, the dread and the disturbance which 
sinners feel, when they look to their sovereign in heaven, 
as a God of judgment and of unspotted holiness. Never- 
theless the same conscience which tells what is sound in 
ethics, is ever and anon suggesting what is sound in theo- 
logy — that we have to do with a God of truth, that we have 
to do with a Grod of righteousness ; and this lesson is never 
perhaps obliterated in any breast, by the imagery, however 
pleasing, of a universal parent, throned in soft and smiling 
radiance, and whose supreme delight is to scatter beatitudes 
mnumerable through a universal family. We cannot for- 
get, although we would, that justice and judgment are the 
habitation of His throne; and that His dwelling-place is 
not a mere blissful elysium or paradise of sweets, but an 
august and inviolable sanctuary, it is an elysium, but onl^ 
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CO the ipiriui of the holy; and thie nendneeij we repeet, is 
immediately foreed upon the consctouaneee of every boeom, 
by the moral aense wnich is within it — however fearful a 
topic it may be of recoil to the sinner, and of reHcence in 
the demonstrations of philosophy. The seese of heaven's 
■acredness is not a superstitious fear. It is the instant sucw 
gestion of our moral nature. What conscience apprehends 
virtue to be in itself, that also it will apprehend virtue to be 
in the Author of conscience ; and if truth and justice be 
constituent elements in the one, these it will regaxd as con- 
stituent elements in the other ailsa It is by learning direct 
of God from the phenomena of human conscience ; or taking 
what it tells us to be virtues in themselves, for the very 
virtues of the Gk)dhead, realized in actual and living ex- 
emplification upon His character— it is thus that we escape 
from the illusion of poetical religionists, who^ in the incense 
which they offer to the benign virtues of the parent, are so 
apt to overlook the virtues of the Lawgiver and Judge. 

2. When we take this fuller view of God»8 moral nature 
—-when we make account of the righteousness as weU as 
the benevolence — ^when we yield to the suggestion of our 
own hearts, that to Him belongs the sovereign state, and, 
if needful, the severity of the lawgiver, as well as the fond 
affection of the parent — when we assign to Him the charac- 
ter, which, instead of but one virtue, is comprehensive of- 
them all — we are then on firmer vantage ground for the es- 
tablishment of a natural Theology, in narmony, both with 
the lessons of conscience, and with the phenomena of the 
external world. Many of our academic theists have greatly 
crippled their argument, by confining themselves to out one 
feature in the character of the Divinity — as if His only 
wish in reference to the creatures that He had made, was 
a wish for their happiness ; or as i^ instead of the subjecU of 
a righteous and moral government they were but the nurs- 
lings of His tenderness. They have exiled and put forth 
every thing like jurisprudence from the relation m which 
God stands to man ; and by giving the foremost place in 
their demonstrations to the mere beneficence of the Deity, 
they have made the difficulties of the subject far more per- 
^xin^ and unresolvable then they needed to have been* 
For with benevolence alone we cannot even extenuate and 
much less extricate ourselves, from the puzzling difficulty 
of those physical sufferings to which the sentient creation. 
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«s far tm our acquaintance extends with it, is umversally 
liable, it ia only by admitting- the sanctities along with 
what may be termed the humanities of the divine pharacter, 
that this enigma can be at all alleviated. Whereas, if^ apart 
from the equities of a moral government, we look to Uod 
m no other light, than mere tasteful and sentimental reli- 
gionists do, or as but a benign and indulgent Father whose 
sole delight is the happiness of his family — ^there are oertoia 
stubborn anomalies which stand in the way of this frail imar 
gination, and would render the whole subject a hopeless and 
utterly intractable mystery. 

3. A specimen of tne weakness which attaches to the sys- 
tem of Natural Theology, when the infinite benevolence of 
the Deity is the only element wliich it will admit into its 
explanations and its reasonings, is the manner in which its 
advocates labour to dispose of the numerous ills, wherewith 
the world is infested. They have recourse to arithmetic- 
balancing the phenomena on each side of the question, as 
they would the columns of a ledger. They institute respec- 
tive summations of the good and the evil ; and by the pre- 
ponderance of the former over the latter, hold the difficulty 
to be resolved. The computation is neither a sure nor an 
easy one ; but even under the admission of its justness, it 
remains an impracticable puzzle— why fUnder a Being of in- 
finite power and infinite bsnevolence, there should be 8uP> 
fering at all. This is an enigma which the single attribute 
of benevolence cannot unriddle, or rather the very enigma 
which it has created— nor shall we even approximate to the 
solution of it, without the aid of other attributes to help the 
explanation. 

4. It is under the pressure of these difficulties that refuge 
is taken in the imagmation of a future state — where it is as- 
sumed that all the disorders of the present scene are to be 
repaired, and full compensation maae for the sufferings of 
our earthly existence. It is affirmed, that although the 
body dies the soul is unperishable, and, after it hath burst 
its unfettered way from the prison-house of its earthly ta- 
bernacle, that it will expatiate forever in the full buoyancy 
and delight of its then emancipated energies — that, even as 
from the lacerated shell of the inert chrysalis the winged 
insect rises in all the pride of its now expanded beauty 
among the fields of li^ht and ether which are above it, SQ 
tba human spirit finds its way through the opening nuule by 
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death upon its corporeal framework among the glories of 

the upper Elvsium. It is this itnmortahty which is sup- 
posed to unriddle all the difficulties that attach to our pre- 
sent condition ; which converts the evil that is in the world, 
into the instrument of a greatly over-passing good } and 
affords a scene for the imagination to rest upon, where all 
the anomalies which now exercise us shall be rectified, and 
where, from the larger prospects we shall then have of the 
whole march and destiny of man, the ways of God to Bia 
creatures shall appear in all the lustre of their full and noble 
vindication. 

5. But as the superiority of the happiness over the misery 
of the world, affords insufficient premises on which to con- 
clude the benevolence of God, so long as God is conceived 
of under the partial view of possessing but tkis aa hit 
alone moral attribute — when that benevolence is employed 
aa the argument for some ulterior doctrine in Natural Theo- 
logy, it must impart to this latter the same inconclusivenesi 
by which itself is characterized. The proof and the thing 
proved must he alike strong or alike weak. If the excess 
of enjoyment over Buffering in the life that now is, be a 
matter of far too doubtful calculation, on whicli to rest a 
confident inference in favour of the divine benevolence { 
then, let this benevolence have no other prop to lean upon, 
and in its turn, it is far too doubtful a premise, on which to 
infer a coming immortality. Accordingly, to help out the 
argument, many of our slender and sentimental theists, who 
will admit of no other moral attribute for the divinity, than . 
the paternal attribute of kind affection for the creatures who 
have sprung from Him do, in fact, assume the thing to be 
proved, and reason in a circle. The mere balance of the 
pleasures and pains of the present 1 ife is greatly too uncertain, 
or what may he called an initial footing to this argument. 
But let a future life be assumed, in which all the defects and 
disorders of the present are to be repaired ; and this may 
reconcile the doctrine of the benevolence of Grod, with the 
otherwise stumbling fact of the great actual wretchedness 
that is now in the world. Out of the observed phenomena 
of life and an assumed immortality together, a tolerable ar- 
gument may be raised for this most pleasing and amiable 
of all tlie moral characteristics ; but it is obvious that the 
doctrine of immortality enters into the premises of this first 
argument. But how is the immortality itself proved 7 not 
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hf tfaA pbeDomena of life alone, but by these pbemomena 
taken in conjunction with the diyine benevolence— which 
benevdence, therefore, enters into the premise of the oecood 
argument. In the one argument, the doctrine of immortality 
is required to prove the tenevolence of God. In the other 
thb benevolence is required to prove the immortal itv. Each 
is used as an assumption for the establishment of the other; 
and this nullifies the reasoning for both. Either of these 
terms— that is, the divine benevolence, or a future state of 
compensation for the evils and inequalities of the present one 
— either of them, if admitted, may be held a very sufficient, 
or, at least, likely consideration on which to rest the other. 
But it makes very bad reasoning to vibrate between both — 
first to go forth with the assumption that God is benevolent, . 
and therefore it is impossible that a scene so dark and dis- 
ordered as that immediately before us can offer to our con- 
templation the full and final developement of all his desu^ns 
for the human family ; and then, feeling that this scene &eu 
not afford a sufficient basis on which to rest the demonstrar 
tion of this attribute, to strengthen the basis and make it 
broader by the assertion, that it is not from a part of His 
ways, but from their complete and comprehensive whole, 
as made up both of time and eternity, that we draw the in- 
ference of a benevolent Deity. There is no march of argu- 
ment. We swing as it were between two assumptions, it 
is like one of those cases in geometry, which remains inde- 
terminate for the want of data. And the only effectual me- 
thod of being extricated from such an ambiguity, would be 
the satisfactory assurance either of a benevolence independ- 
ent of all considerations of immortality, or of an immortality 
independent of ail the considerations of the benevolence. 

6. But then it shoukl be recollected that it is the partiality 
of our contemplation, and it alone which incapacitates this 
whole argument. There is a sickly relifiou of taste which 
clings exclusively to the parental benevolence of God ; and 
will not. cannot brave the contemplation nf His righteous- 
ness. It is this which makes the reasoning as feeble, as 
the sentiment is flimsy, it, in iact, leaves the system of 
natural theology without a ground- work— first to argue for 
immoctality on the doubtful assumption of a supreme be- 
Bevdenee, and then to argue this immortality in proof of the 
benevoleikee. The whole fiibrie, bereft of aretiment and 
■twqgth, ia ready to siiik under the wmght or umesolvtd 
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diffioultiea. The mere benevolence of the Deity is not so 
obviously or decisively the lesson of surrounding phenomena, 
as, of itself to be the foundation of a solid inference regarding 
either the character of God or the prospects of man. if we 
would receive the full lesson— if we would learn all which 
these phenomena, when rightly and attentively re^rded, 
are capable of teaching^it along with the present indica- 
tions of a benevolence, we take the present mdications of a 
righteousness in Qod--out of these blended cliaracteristica, 
we should have materials for an argument of firmer texture. 
It is to the leaving out of certain data, even though placed 
within the reach of observati(H), that the infirmity of tne ar* 
arument is owing-^whereas, did we employ aright all the 
data in our possession, we mi^ht incorporate them together 
into the solid ground-work of a solid reasoning. It is by 
our sensitive avoidance of certain parts in this contempla- 
tion, that we enfeeble the cause. We should find a stable 
basis in existing appearances, did we give them a fitir and 
full interpretation ^as indicating not only the benevolence 
of God, but, both by (he course of nature and the laws of 
man's moral economy, indicating his love of righteousness 
and hatred of iniquity. It might not resolve, but it would 
alleviate the mystery of things, could we within the sphere 
of actual observation, collect notices, not merely of a God 
who rejoiced in tlie physical happiness of His creatures, but 
of a God who had respect unto their virtue. Now the great 
evidence for this latter characteristic of the Divinity, lies 
near at hand — even among the intimacies of our own felt 
and familiar nature. It is not fetched by imagination from 
a distance, for every man has it within himself. The supre- 
macy of conscience is a fact or phenomenon of man's moral 
constitution ; and from this law of the heart, we pass, by 
direct and legitimate inference, to the character of Him who 
established it there. In a law, we read the character of the 
law-giver; and this, whether it be a f§lt or a written law. 
We Uam from the phenomena of conscience, that, however 
God may will the happiness of his creatures. His para- 
mount and peremptory demand is ibr their virtue. He is 
the moral governor of a kingdom, as well as the fistther of a 
family ; and it is a partial view that we take of Him, unless, 
along with the kindness which belongs to Him as a parent, 
we have respect unto that authority which belongs to Him 
as a sovereign and a judge. We have direct intunation of 
20 
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this in our own bosoms, in the constant assertion which is 
made there on the side of virtue, in the discomfort and re- 
morse which attend its violation. 

7. But thoug^h conscience be our original and chief in- 
structor in the righteousness of God, the same lesson may 
be learoed in another way. it may be gathered from tbe 
phenomena of human lifd — even those very phenomena, 
which so perplex the mind, so long as in quest of but one 
attrilNite and refusing to admit the evidence or even enter- 
tain the notion of any other, — it cherishes ajpartialand pre* 
iudiced view of the Deity. Those theists, who, in the spiri^ 
nave attempted to strike a balance between the pleasures 
and the pains of sentient nature, and to ground thereupon 
the very doubtful inference of the divine benevolence — sel- 
dom or never think of connecting these pleasures and pains 
with the moral causes, which, whether proximately or re- 
motely, go before them. Without adverting to these, they 
rest their conclusion on the aiiirmed superiority, howe¥er 
ill or uncertainty made out, of the physical enjoyments over 
the physical sufferings of life. Now we hold it of capital 
importance in this argument, that, in our own species at 
least, both these enjoyments and these sufierings are mainly 
resolvable into moral causes— insomuch that, in the vast 
majority of cases, the deviation from happiness, can be 
traced to an anterior deviation from virtue ; and that, apart 
from death and accident and unavoidable disease, the 
wretchedness of humanity is due to a vicious and ill regu- 
lated morale. When we thus look to the ills of life in 
their immediate origin, though it may not altogether dissi- 
pate, it goes far to reduce, and even to explain the mystery 
of their existence. Those evils whic h vex and agitate man, 
emanate, in the great amount of them, from the fountain of 
his own heart ; and come forth, not of a distempered mate- 
rial, but of a distempered moral economy. Were each se- 
parate infelicity referred to its distinct source, we should, 
generally speaking, arrive at some moral perversity, whe- 
ther of the affections or of the temper— so that but for die 
one, the other would not have been realized. It is true, that, 
perhaps in every instance, some external cause may be as- 
signed, for any felt annoyance to which our nature is liable ; 
but then, it is a cause without, operating on a sensibility 
within. So that in all computations, whether of sufferine 
or of enjoyment} the state of the subjectiye or recipient miod 
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must be taken into account, as well as the influences which 
play upon it from the surrounding world ; and what we 
affirm is, that, to a rightly conditioned mind, the misery 
would be reduced and the happiness augmented tenfold. 
When disappointment agonizes the heart ; or a very slight, 
perhaps unmtentional neglect, lights up in many a soul the 
fierceness of resentment ; or coldness, and disdain, and the 
mutual glances of contempt and hatred, circulate a prodi- 
gious mass of infelicity through the world — these .are to be 
ascribed, not to the untowardness of outward circumstances, 
but to the untowardness of man's own constitution, and are 
the fruits of a disordered spiritual system. And the same 
may be said of the poverty which springs from indolence or 
dissipation ; of the disgrace which comes on the back of 
misconduct ; of the pain or uneasiness which festers in every 
heart that is the prey, whether of licentious or malignant 
passions ; in short, oi the general restlessness and unhinge- 
ment of every spirit, which, thrown adrift from the restraints 
of principle, has no well-spring of satisfaction in itself, but 
precariously vacillates, in regard to happiness, with the 
iiazard and the casual fluctuation oi outward thi nf s. There 
fve, it is true, sufferings purely physical, which belong to 
the sentient and not to the moral nature— as the maladies 
of infant disease, and the accidental inflictions wherewith the 
material frame is sometimes agonized. Still it will be found, 
that the vast amount of human wretchedness, can be di- 
rectly referred to the waywardness and morbid state of the 
human will— to the character of man, and not to the condi- 
tion which he occupies. 

B. Now what is the legitimate argument for the character 
of God, not from the mere existence of misery, but from 
the existence of misery thus originated ? Wretchedness, 
of itself, were fitted to cast an uncertainty, even a suspicion, 
on the benevolence of God. But wretchedness as tne re- 
sult of wickedness, may not indicate the negation of this one 
Btiribute. It may only indicate the reality or the presence 
of another. Suflerin^ without a cause and without an ob- 
ject, may be the infliction of a malignant being. But suft'er- 
mg in alliance with sin, should lead to a very difi'erent con- 
clusion. When thus related it may cast no impeachment 
on the benevolence, and only bespeak the righteousness of 
God. It tell us that however much He may love the hap- 
piness of Hii creatures, He loves their virtue more. So tha^ 
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infltead of extinguishing the evidence of one perfeetiofi, tt 
may leave this evidence entire, and bring out into open irani- 
festation another perfection of the Godhead. 

9. In attempting to form our estimate of the divine cha- 
racter from the existing phenomena, the fair proceeding^ 
would be, not to found it on the actual miseries whicH 
abound in the world, peopled with a depraved species — but 
on the fitnesses which abound in the world, to make a vir- 
tuous species happy. We should try to figure its result on 
human life, were perfect virtue to revisit earth, and take up 
its abode in every family. The question is, are we so con- 
structed and so accommodated, that, in the vast majority of 
cases we, if morally right, siiould be physically happy. 
What, we should ask, is the real tendency of nature's laws 
—whether to minister enjoyment to the good or the evill 
it were a very strong, almost an unequivocal testimony to 
the rio'hteousness of Ilim, who framed the system of thmga 
and aU its adaptations — if, while it secured a eenered har- 
mony between the virtue of mankind and their happiness or 
peace, it as constantly impeded either the prosperity or the 
heart's ease of the profligate and the lawless. Now of this 
we might be informed by an actual survey of human life. 
We can justly imagine the consequences upon human so- 
ciety — were perfect uprightness and sympathy and good-will 
to obtain universally ; were every man to look to his fellow 
with a brother's eye; were a universal courteousness to 
reign in our streets aiMl our houses and our market-places, 
and this to be the spontaneous emanation of a universal 
cordiality ; were each man's interest and reputation as safe 
in the custody of another, as he now strives to make them 
by a jealous guardianship of his own ; were, on the one 
hand, a prompt and eager benevolence on the part of the 
rich, ever on the watch to meet, nay, to overpass all the 
wants of humanity, and on the other hand, an honest mode- 
ration and independence on the part of the poor, to be a full 
defence for their superiors against the encroachments of de- 
ceit and rapacity ; were liberality to walk difiTusively abroad 
among men, and love to seule pure and unruffled in the 
bosom of families; were that moral sunshine to arise in 
every heart, which purity and innocence and kind affection 
are ever sure to kindle there ; and even when some visita- 
tion from without was in painful dissonance with the har- 
mony withiui were a thousand sweeu ready to be poured 
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iato the cup of tribulation from the feeling and the €nend- 
ship of all the good who were around us— on this single 
transition from vice to virtue among men, does there not 
hinsethe alternative between pandsBmonium and a paradise? 
If the mora] elements were in place and operation among 
us, should we still continue to lestcr and be unhappy from 
the want of the physical 7 Or, is it not rather true, that all 
nature snriles in beauty, or wantons in bounteousness for our 
enjoyment— were but the disease of our spirits medicated, 
Were there but moral soundness in the heart of man ! 

10. And what must be the character of the Being who 
formed such a world, where the moral and the physical 
economies are so adjusted to each other, that virtue, if uni- 
versal, would bring ten thousand blessings and beatitudes 
in its train, and turn our earth into an elysium — whereas 
nothing so distempers the human spirit, and so multiplies 
distress in society, as the vice and the violence and the \a- 
lietieB of moral turpitude wherewith it is infested. Would 
a God who loved iniquity and who hated righteouenesa 
have created such a world ( Would He have so attuned the 
organism of the human spirit, that the consciousness of 
vorth should be felt through all its recesses, like the oil of 
gladness ? Or would He have so constructed the mechan- 
ism of human society, that it should never work prosper- 
ously for the general good of the species, but by means of 
truth and philanthropy and uprightness 7 Would the friend 
and patron of falsehood buve let such a world out of his 
hands? Or would an unholy being have so fashioned the 
heart of man — that, wayward and irresolute as he is, he 
never feels so ennobled, as by the high resolve that would 
spurn every base allurement of sensuality away from him; 
and never breathes so etherially, as when he maintains that 
chastity of spirit which would recoil even from one unhal- 
lowed imagmation; and never rises to such a sense of 
grandeur and godlike elevation, as when principle hath 
taken the direction, and is vested with full ascendenc3r over 
the restrained and regulated passions 1 What other infer- 
ence can be drawn from such sequences as these, but that 
our moral architect loves the virtue He thus follows up with 
the delights of a high and generous complacency; and ex- 
ecrates the vice He thus follows up with disgust and degra- 
dation? If we look but to misery unconnected and alone, 
we may well doubt the benevolence of the Deity. But 
20* 
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should it not modify the concluBion, to have ascertained— 
that, in proportion as virtue made entrance upon the worW 
misery would retire from it 1 There is nothing to spoil Him 
of this perfection, in a misery so originated ; bu^ leaving ttiM 
perfection untouched, it attaches to Him another, and we m. 
fer. that He is not merely benevolent but benevolent and holy. 
Afier that the moral cause has been discovered for the unhan- 
Wss of man, we feel Him to be a God of benevolence sdli 
that He wUls the happiness of his creatures, but with this 
reservation, that the only sound and sincere happiness Me 
awards to them, is happiness through the medmm of vutue 5 
that still He is willing to be the dispenser of joy substantial 
and unfading, but of no such joy apa^^ fro'^.?J°^»f^*£^: 
leiice ; that he loves the gratification of His children, but He 
ioves their righteousness more; that dear to Him is the 
happiness of all His ofispring, but dearer still their worth j 
and that therefore He, the moral governor, will so conduct 
the affairs of His empire, as that virtue and happiness, or 
that vice and misery shall be aseocialed. 

11. We have already said, that, by inspecting a mechan- 
ism, we can infer, both the original design of Him who 
framed it, and the derangement it has subsequently under- 

?^one— even as by the inspection of a watch, we can infer, 
rom the place of command which its regulator occupies, 
that it was made for the purpose of moving regularly ; and 
that, notwithstanding the state of disrepair and aberration 
into which it may have fallen. And so, from the obvious 
place of rightful supremacy which is occupied by the con- 
science of man in his moral system, we can infer that vir- 
tue was the proper and primary design of his creation ; and 
that, notwithstanding the actual prevalence of obviously in- 
ferior principles, over the habits and history of his life. CJonr 
nect tnis with the ^rand and general adaptation of Exter- 
nal Nature for which we have now been contending — even 
the capacity of that world in which we are placed for mak- 
ing a virtuous species happy ; and it were surely far juster 
in arguing for the divine character, that we founded our 
interpretation on the happiness which man's original con- 
stitution is fitted to secure for him, than on the misery 
which he suffers b^r that constitution having been in some 
way perverted. It is from the native and propfer tendency 
of aught which is made, that we conclude as to the mind 
pad duspontion of the makers and not from the atituaJ et- 
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fact, when that tendency has been rendered abortive, by the 
extrinsic operation of some disturbing force on an else 
goodly and well-going mechanism. The original design of 
the Creator may be read in the natural, the universal ten- 
dency of things; and surely, it speaks strongW both for 
His benevolence and His righteousness that noming is so 
fitted to ensure the general happiness of society as the ge- 
neral virtue of them who compose it. And if, instead of 
this, we behold a world, ill at ease, with its many heart-burn- 
ings and many disquietudes-^he fair conelusiod is, thiU 
the beneficial tendencies which have been established 
therein, and which are therefore due to the benevolence of 
GKxl, have all been thwarted by the moral perversity of 
man. The compound lesson to be gathered from such a 
contemplation is, that Gkxl is the friend of human happi- 
ness but the enemy of human vice — seeing, he hath set up 
an economy in which the former would have grown up 
and prospered universally, had not the lauer stepped in and 
overborne it. 

12. We are now on aground-work of more firm texture, 
for an argument in behalf of man's immortalitv. But it is 
only bv a more comprehensive view both of the character 
of Godi, and the actual state of the world — that we obtain as 
much evidence both for His benevolence and His righteous- 
nasa, u might furnish logical premises for the logical infer- 
ence of a future state. 

13. We have already stated that the miseries of life, in 
their great and general amount, are resolvable into moral 
causes; and did each man suffer here, accurately in pro- 
portion to his own sins, there might be less reason for the 
anticipation dT another state hereafter. But this proportion 
is, in no individual instance perhaps, ever realized on this 
side of death. The miseries of the good are still due to a 
moral perversity^though but to the moral perversity oit 
others, not of his own. He suffers from the injustice and ca- 
lumny and violence and evil tempers of those who are around 
him. On the large and open theatre of the world, the cause 
of oppression is often the triumphant one ; and, in the bosom 
of families, the most meek ana innocent of the household 
are frequently the victims for life, of a harsh and injurious 
though unseen tyranny. It is this inequalitv of fortune, at 
rather of enjoyment, between the good and tne evil, which 
forms the nuMt popular and enters as a constituent pi|.rt at 
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Icwit. into the most powerful argbment, which natore fat- 
DisheSi for the immortality of the soul. We cannot imagine of 
a Qod of righteousness, that He will leave any question of 
justice unseUled ; and tbere is nothing which more power- 
fully suggests to the human conscience the apprehenskn 
of a life to come, than that in this life, there should be so 
many unsealed questions of justice— first between man and 
man, secondly between man and his Maker. 

14. The strent^h of the former consideration lies in the 
multiplicity, and often the fearful aggravation, of the uxh 
redressed wrongs inflicted every day by man upon his fel- 
lowB. The history of human society teems with these ; and 
the unappeased cry, whether for vengeance or reparation, 
rises to heaven because of them. We might here expa- 
tiate on the monstrous, the wholesale atrocities, perpe- 
trated on the defenceless by the strong; and which cus- 
tom has almost legalized — having^ stood their' ground 
against the indignation of the upright and the good for 
many ages. Perhaps for the most gigantic example of 
this, in the dark annals of our guilty world, we should 
turn our eyes upon injured Africa— that devoted region, 
wher^ the luet of gain has made the fiercest ana the 
fellest exhibition of its hardihood; and whose weeping 
famihes are broken up in thousands every year, that the 
families of Europe might the more delicately and luxu- 
riously regale themselves. It is a picturesque, and seems 
a powerful argument for some future day of retribution 
when we look, on the one hand, to the prosperity of the 
lordly oppressor, wrung from the sufierings of a captive 
and subjugated people ; and look, on the other, to the tears 
and the untold agony of the hundreds beneath him, whose 
lives of dreariness and hard labour are ten fold embittered, by 
the imagery of that dear and distant land, from which they 
have been U'recoverably torn. But, even within the confines 
of civilized society, there do exist materials for our argu- 
ment. There are cruelties and wrongs innumerable, in the 
conduct of business ; there are even cruelties and wrongs, in 
the bosom of families. There are the triumphs of injustice ; 
the success of deep-laid and malignant policy on the one side, 
on the other ruin and the overUirow of unprotected weak- 
ness. Apart from the violence of the midnight assault, or 
the violence of the high wav-^there is, even under the forms 
of Iftv, and amid the blanoDess of social couitesies a monl 
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VioleiiM that caniea as ghevoui and tubstantial ini^ity in 
ha train; by which friendless and confiding simplicity may 
ait once be bereft of ita rights, and the artful oppressor be en- 
riched by the spoliation. Have we never seen the bank- 
rupt rise again with undiminished splendour, from amid 
the desolation and despair of the families that have been 
ruined by him 7 Or, more secret, though not less severe, 
have we not seen the inmates of a wretched home doomed 
to a hopeless and unhappy existence, under the sullen brow 
of the tyrant who lorded over tliem 1 There are sufferings 
from which there is no redress or rectification upon earth ; 
inequalities between man and man, of which there is no ad- 
justment here — ^but because of that very reason, there is 
the utmost desire, and we might add expectancy of our na- 
ture, that there shall be an adjustment hereafter. In the 
unsated appetency of our hearU for justice, there is all the 
force of an appeal to the Beinj^ who planted the appetite 
within us ; and we feel that it Death is to make sKdden 
disruption, in the midst of all these unfinished questions, 
and so to leave them eternally— we feel a violence done 
bot^ to our own moral constitution, and to the high juris- 
prudence of Him who framed us. 

15. But there are furtliermore, in this life, unfinished 
questions between man and his Maker. The same con- 
science which asserts its own supremacy within the breast, 
suggests the Grod and the 11 oral Governor who placed it 
there. It is thus man not only takes cognizance oi his own 
delinquencies ; but he connects them with the thought of a 
law-giver to whom he is accountable. He passes by one 
step, and with rapid inference, from the feeling of a judge 
who is within, to the fear of a Judge who sits in high autlio- 
rity over him. With the sense of a reigning princi- 
ple in his own constitution, there stands associated the 
sense of a reigning power in the universe-^the one chal- 
lenging the prerogatives of a moral law, the other 
avenging the violation of them. Even the hardiest m 
cuilt are not insensible to the force of this sentiment. 
They feel it, as did Cataline and the worst of Roman em- 
perors, in the horrors of remorse. There is, in spite of them- 
selves, the impression of an avenging Grod — ^not the less 
founded upon reasoning, that it is the reasoning of but one 
truth or rather of but one transition, from a thing intimately 
known to a thing immediately concluded, from the reckon* 
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Ing of a felt and a present conscience within, to the more 
awful reckoning of a God who is the author of conscience 
and who knoweth all things. Now, it is thus, that men 
are led irresistibly to the anticipation of a future state — ^not 
by their hopes, we think, but by their fears ; not by a 
sense of unfulfilled promises, but by the sense and the ter- 
ror of unfulfilled penalties ; by their sense of a judgment 
not yet executed, of a wrath not yet discharged upon them. 
Hence the impression of a futurity upon all spirits, whither 
are carried forward the issues of a jurisprudence, which 
bears no marks but the contrary of a full and final consum- 
mation on this side of death. The prosperity of many 
wicked who spend their days in resolute and contemptu- 
ous irreli^ion : the practical defiance of their lives to the 
bidding ol conscience, and yet a voice of remonstrance and 
of warning from this sad conscience which they are unable 
wholly to quell ; the many emphatic denunciations, not ut- 
tered in audible thunder from above, but uttered in secret 
and impressive whispers from within— ^hese all point to 
accounts between Qoa and His creatures that are "yet unfi- 
nished. If there be no future state, the great moral ques- 
tion between heaven and earth, broken off at the middle, is 
frittered into a degradmg mockery. There is violence done 
to the continuity of things. The moral constitution of man is 
stript of its sij^nificancy and the Author of that constitution 
is stript of His wisdom and authority and honour. That 
consistent march which we behold in all the cycles, and 
progressive movements of the natural economy, is, in the 
moral economy, brought to sudden arrest and disruption— 
if death annihilate the man, instead of only transforming 
him. -And it is only the doctrine of his immortality by 
which all can be adjusted and harmonized.* 

16. And there is one especial proof for the immortality of 
the soul, founded on adaptation ; and therefore so identical 
in principle with the subject and main argument of oi^r essay 
— that we feel its statement to be our best and most appro- 
priate termination of this especial enouiry. The argument 
IS this. For every desire or every faculty, whether in man or 

* It is well said by Mr. Davison, in his profound and original 
work on Prophecy — that " Conscience ana the present constitu* 
tion of things are not corresponding terms. The one is not the 
object of perception to the other. It is conscience and the issuq 
of things which go together." 
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in the io&rior animala, there seems a counterpart object in 
external nature. Let it be either an appetite or a power ; 
and let it reside either in the sentient or in the inlel- 
iectual or in the moral economy — still there exists a some- 
thing^ without that is altogether suited to it, and which 
Beems to be expressly provided for its gratification. There 
is light for the eye; there is air for the lungs ; there is food 
for we ever-recurring appetite of hunger ; there is water for 
the appetite of thirst ; there is society for the love, whether 
of fame or of fellowship ; there is a boundless field in all 
the objects of all the sciences for the exercise of curiosity — 
in a word, there seems not one affection in the living cre«r 
ture, which is not met by a counterpart and a congenial ob- 
ject in the surrounding creation. It is this, in fact, which 
forms an important class of those adaptations, on which the 
argument for a Deity is founded. The adaptation of the 
parts to each other within the organic structure, is distinct 
from the adaptatation of the whole to the things of circum- 
ambient nature; and is well unfolded in a separate 
chapter by Faley, on the relation of inanimate bodies to 
animated nature. But there is another chapter^n prospect- 
ive contrivances, in which he unfolds to us other adapta- 
tions, that approximate still more nearly to our argument. 
The^ consist of embryo arrangements or parts, not of im- 
mediate use, but to lie of use eventually — preparations go- 
ing on in the animal economy, whereof the lull benefit is 
not to be realized, till some future and often considerably 
distant development shall have taken place ; such as the 
teeth buried in their sockets, that would be inconvenient 
during the first months of infancy, but come forth when it 
is sufficiently advanced for another and a new sort of nou- 
rishment ; such as the manifold preparations, anterior to 
the birth, that are of no use to the foetus, but me afterwards 
to be of indispensable use in a larger and freer state of ex- 
istence ; and as the instructive tendencies to action that 
appear before even the instruments of action are provided, 
as in the calf of a day old to butt with its head before it has 
been furnished with horns. Nature abounds not merely in 
present expedients for an immediate use, but in providen- 
tial expedients for a future one ; and as far as we can ob- 
serve we have no reason to believe, that either in the first or 
second sort of expedients, there has ever aught been noticed, 
which either bears on no object, now or lands in no result 
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ftfterwaidi. We may perceive in thii. the glimpee of bn 
BTgumeDt for the mmVB immortality. We may enter into 
the anaiog^y, as stated by Dr. Ferguson, when he says — 
"whoever considers the anatomy of a lOBtus, will find, in 
the strength of bones and muscles, in the organs of respira- 
tion and digestion, sufficient indications of a design to re- 
move his b«ing into a different state. The observant and 
the intelligent may perhaps find in the mind of man paral- 
lel signs m his fiiture destination.* 

17. Now what inference shall we draw from this remark- 
abfe law in nature, that there is nothing waste and nothing 
meaningless in the feelings and feculties wherewith living 
creatures ore endowed 7 For each desire there is a counter- 
part object, for each faculty there is room and opportunity of 
exercise— either in the present or in the coming futurity. 
Now, but for the doctrine of immortality, man would be an 

* Dr. Ferguson's reasoniog upon this subject is worthy of be- 
inf extracted more larsely than we have room for in the teztr- 
*' If the human loBtas," he observes, "were qualified to reason 
of his piospects in the womb of his parent, as he maj after- 
wards do in his range on this terrestrial globe, hemight no doubt * 
apprehend in the breach of his umbilical cord, and in his sepa- 
ration from the womb a total extinction of life, for bow could he 
conceive it to continue after his only supply of nourislunent 
from the vital stock of his parent had ceased ? He might indeed 
observe many parts of his organisation and frame which skould 
seem to have no relation to his state in the womb. For what 
purpose, he might say. this duct which leads from the mouth to 
ttie intestines 1 Why these bones that each apart become hard 
and Bti/T, while they are separated from one another by so many 
flexures or joints 1 Why these joints in particular made to move 
upon hinges, and these germs of teeth, which are pushing to bo 
felt above the surface of the gums f Whv the stomach through 
which nothing is made to pass? And these spungy lungs, so 
well fitted to ^ink up the fluids, but into which the blood that 
passes every where else is scarcely permitted to enter 1 

" To these queries, which the foetus was neither qualified to 
make nor to answer, we are now well apprized the proper an- 
swer would be—the life which you now enjoy is but temporary ; 
and those particulars which now seem to you so preposteroua. 
are a provision which nature has made for a future coune oi 
life which you have to run, and in which their use and prwri- 
ety will appear sufllciently evident 

" Such are the prognostics of a future destination that might 
be collected from the state of the ftstus ; and similar prognos- 
tics of a destination still future might be collected from prfneni 
appearances in the life and condition of msn." 
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•xeepftioii to thii Jaw. He would stand forth aa an anomaly 
in natare--witha8piration8 in his heart for which the umverea 
had no antitype toofier, with capacities of understanding and 
thought that never were to be followed, by objects of corres* 
ponding ^leatness, through the whole history of his being. It 
were a violence to the harmony of things, whereof no other 
example can be ff iven ; and, in as fietr as an argument can be 
founded on this harmony for the wisdom of Him who made 
all things — it were a rejection on one of 'the conceived, if 
not one of the ascertained attributes of the Godhead. To 
feel the force of this argument we have only to look to the 
obvious adaptation of his powers to a larger and more en- 
during theatre — to the dormant faculties which are in him 
for the mastery and acquisition of all the sciences, and yet 
the partial ignorance ot ail, and the profound or total igno- 
rance of many, in which he spends the short-lived years of 
his present existence — to the boundless, but here, the uno- 
pened capabilities which lie up in him, for the comprehen- 
sion of truths that never once draw his attention on this 
side of death, for the contemplative enjoyment both of mo- 
ral and intellectual beauties which have never here revealed 
themselves to hia ^oze. The whole labour of this mortal 
life would ^ot sii&ce, for traversing in full extent any one 
of the sciences ; and yet, there may lie undeveloped m his 
bosom, a taste and talent for them all — ^none of which he 
can even singly overtake ; for each science, though defi- 
nite in its commencement, has its out-goings in the infinite 
and the eternal. TTiere is in man, a restlessness of ambi- 
tion; an interminable longing after nobler and higher 
things, which nought but immortality and the greatness ot 
immortality can satiate ; a dissatisfieiction with the present, 
which never is appeased by all that the world has to ofiTer; 
an impatience and distaste with the felt littleness of all that 
he finds, and an unsated appetency for something larger 
and better, which he fancies in the perspective before him— 
to all which there is nothing like among any of the inferior 
animais, with whom, there is a certain squareness of adjust* 
ment, if we may so term it, between each desire and its 
correspondent gratification. The one ia evenly met by the 
other ; and there is a fulness and definiteness of enjoyment, 
up to the capacity of enjoyment. Not so with man, who 
both from the vastness of nis propensities and the vastnesa 
of hii powers, feela himself straitened axul beset ina field 
21 
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too narrow for him. He alone labbun under the dneoiii- 
fort of an incongruity between his circumBtances and hia 
powers ; and, unless there be new circumstances awaiting 
nim iu a more advanced state of being, he, the noblest cS 
Nature's producu here below, would turn out to be thtt 
greatest of her fiailures. 
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PART 11. 

ON THS ADAPTATION OP EXTEaNAL NATITBB TO TBI IN- 
TELX.BCTUAL CONSTITUTION OF JUAN. 



CHAPTER I. 

Chief Instances qfthis Adaptation, 

1. (1.) Ths law of most extensive influence over the 
phenomena and processes of the mind, is the law of Associ- 
ation, or, as denominated by Dr. Thomas Brown, the law 
of suggestion. If two objects have been seen in conjunc- 
tion,^ or in immediate succession, at any one time— then the 
sight or thought of one of them afterwards, is apt to 
suggest the thought of the other also ; and the same is true 
of the objects of all the senses. The same smells or sounds 
or tastes which have occurred formerly, when they occur 
again, will often recall the objects from which they then 
proceeded, the occasions or other objects with whicn they 
were then associated. When one meets with a fragrance 
of a particular sort, it may often instantly suggest a fra- 
grance of the same kind experienced months or years 
ago; the roce-bush from which it came; the earden where 
it grew ; the friend with whom we then walked ; his fea- 
tures, his conversation, his relatives, his history. When 
two ideas have been once in juxta-position, they are apt to 
present themselves in juxta-position over again— an apti- 
tude which ever increases the oftener that the conjunction 
hae taken place, till, as if by an invincible necessity, the 
antecedent thought is sure to bring its usual consequent 
along with it ; and, not only single sequences, but length- 
ened trains or progressions of thought, may in this mannei 
be explained. 

2. And such are the great speed and. facility of these 
successions, that many of the intermediate terms, though all 
of them undoubtedly present to the mind, flit so quicKiy and 
^vaoesceqi^lyi as to paas unnoticed. This y/'M the moie 
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certaixily happen, if the antecedents are of no further vie 
than to introduce the consequents ; in which case, the con- 
Bequents remain as the sole objects of attention, and the an- 
tecedents are forgotten. In the art of reading, the ultimate 
object is to obtain possession of the author's sentiments or 
meaning; and all memory of the words, stOl more of the 
component letters, though each of them must have beeH 

{)resent to the mind, pass irrecoverably away from it« In 
ike manner, the anterior steps of many a mental process 
may actually be described, yet without consciousness — the 
attention resting, not on the fugitive means, but on the im- 
portant end in which they terminate. It is thus that we 
seem to judge, on the instant, of distances, as if under a 
guidance that was immediate and instinctive, and not by 
the result of a derivative process— because insensible to tHe 
rapid train of inference which led to it. The mind is too 
much occupied with the information itself for looking back 
on the li^ht and shadowy footsteps of the messenger who 
brought It, which it would find difficult if not impossible to 
trace — and besides, having no practical call upon it for 
making such a retrospect It is thu s that, when look ing in- 
tensely on some beautiful object in Nature, we are so much 
occupied with the resultine enjoyment, as to overlook the 
intermediate train of unbidden associations, which connects 
the sight of that which is before us, with the result inj^ and 
exquisite pleasure, that we feel in the act of behold ine iu 
The principle has been much resorted to^ in ezpounoinr 
that process by which the education of the senses is carriea 
forward ; and, more especially, the way in which the inti- 
mations of s^ht and touch are made to correct and to mo- 
dify each other. It has also been employed with good ef- 
fect, in the attempt to es^bliah a philosophy of taste. But 
these rapid and fugitive associations, while they form % 
leal, form also an unseen process; and we are not therefore 
to wonder, if, along with many solid expjanations, they 
should have been so applied in the investigation of mentu 
phenomena, as occasionally to have given nse to subtle and 
fantastic theories. 

3. But our proper business at present is with results, ra- 
ffter than with processes ; and mstead of entering on the 
more recondite inquiries of the science, however interesting 
and however beautiful or even satisfactory the conclusions 
may be Co which they lead-^U is our task to point out thost 
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palpable benefits and silbtBerviencies of our intellectual con- 
•titution, which demonstrate, without obscurity, the benevo- 
lent designs of Him who framed us. There are some of our 
mental philosophers, indeed, who have theorised and sim- 
plified beyond the evidence of those facts which lie before 
UB ; and our argument should be kept clear, for in reahty it 
does not partake, in the uncertainty or error of their specu- 
lations. The law of association, for example, has been of 
late reasoned upon, as if it were the sole parent and prede- 
cessor of all the mental phenomena. Yet it does net ex- 
plain, however largely it may influence, the phenomena of 
memory. When by means of one idea, any how awakened 
in the mind, the whole of some past transaction or scene is 
brought to recollection, it is association which recalls to our 
thoughts tliis portion of our fofmer history. But association 
cannot explain our recognition of its actual and historical 
truth — or what it is, which, beside an act of conception, 
makes it also an act of remembrance. By means of this law 
we may underataiid how it is, that certain ideas, suggested 
by certain others which came before it, are new pre&ent to 
the mind. But superadded to the mere presence of these 
ideas, there is such a perception of the reality of their ar- 
chetypes, as distinguishes a case of remembrance from a 
case of imagination-'insomuch that over and above the con- 
ception of certain objects, there is also a conviction of their 
suDstantive being at the time which we connect with the 
thought of them ; and this is what the law of association 
cannot by itself account for. It cannot account for our re- 
liance upon memory— not as a conjurer of visions into the 
chamber of imagery, but as an informer of stable and objec- 
tive truths which had place and fulfilment in the actual 
world of experience. 

4. And the same is true of our believing anticipations of the 
future, which we have now affirmed to be true of our believ- 
ing retrospects of the past. The confidence wherewith we 
count on the same sequences in future, that we have ob- 
served in the courseof our past experience, has been resolved 
by some philosophers, into the principle of association alone. 
Now when we have seen a certain antecedent followed up 
by a certain consequent, tlie law of association does of itself 
afibrd a sufiicient reason, why the idea of that antecedent 
should be followed up by the idea of its consequent ; but it 
ppntaips wilhiu it no reason, why, on the actual occurrence 
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again of tba antecedent, we ebould believe that the eooae- 
quent will occur also. That the thought of the antecedent 
abottld suggest the thought of the conseouent, is one mental 
phenomencMi. That the knowledge of the antecedent hav- 
ing anew taken place, should induce the certainty, that the 
consequent must have taken place also, is anotiier mental 

Eheoomenon. We cannot confound tnese two; without 
eing involved in the idealism of Hume or fierkeley. Were 
the mere thought of the consequent all that was to be ac- 
counted for, we need not go farther than to the law of asso- 
ciation. But when to the existence of this thought, there is 
superadded a belief in the reality of its archetype, a distinct 
mental phenomenon comes into view, which the law of as- 
sociation does not explain; and wliich, for aught tnat the 
analysts of the mind nave yet been able to trace or to dis- 
cover, is an ultimate principle of the human understanding^. 
This belieil then, is one thing. But ere we can make out an 
adaptatioo, we must be able to alleee at least two things. 
And they are readjr to cur hands — for, in addition to the be- 
lief in the subiective mind, there is a correspondent and 
counterpart reality in objective nature. If we have formerly 
observed that a given antecedent is followed by a certain 
consequent, then, not only does the idea of the antecedent 
suggest the idea of the consequent ; but there is a belief 
that, on the actual occurrence of the same antecedent, the 
same consequent will follow over aeain. And the conse- 
quent does follow ; or, in other words, this our instinctive 
laith meets with its unexpected fulfilment, in the actual 
course and constancy of nature. The law of associatk>n 
does of itself, and wiihont going further, secure this geneml 
convenience— thtat the courses of the mind are thereby eon- 
formed, or are made to quadrate and harmonize with the 
courses of the outer world. It is the best possible construc- 
tlbn for the best and most useful guidance of the miud, as 
in the exercise of roemorv for example, that thought should 
be made to follow thought, according to the order in which 
the objects and events of nature are related to each other, 
fiut a belief in the certainty and uniformity of this order, 
with the counterpart verification of this belief in the actual 
history of things is that which we now are especially regard- 
ing. It forms our first instance, perhaps the most striking 
aira marvellous of all, of the adaptation of external nature 
to the intellectual constitutbn of man. 
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6. This dM])o«tion to count on the uniformity of Nature, 
ct even to anticipate the fsame conBequents from the same 
antecedents — is not the fruit of experience, but anterior to 
it ; or at least anterior to the very earliest of those of her 
kseons, which can be traced backward in the history of an 
infant mind. Indeed it has been well observed by Dr. Tho- 
mas Brown, that the future consttincy of Nature, is a lesson, 
which no observation of its past constancy, or no experience 
could have taught us. Because we have observed A a 
thousand times to be followed in immediate succession by 
B, there is no greater logical connexion between this propo- 
sition and the proposition that A will always be followed by 
B; than there is between the propositions that we have seen 
A followed once by B, and therefore A will always be fol- 
lowed by B. At whatever stage of the experience, the in- 
ferenee may be made, whether longer or shorter, whether 
oftencr or eeldomer repeated — the conversion of the past into 
the future seems to require a distinct and independent prin- 
ciple of belief; and it is a principle which, to all appearance, 
is as vigorous in childhood, as in the full maturity of tlie 
human understanding. The child who strikes the table 
with a spoon for the first time, and is regaled by the noise, 
will strike a^ain, with as confident an expectation of the 
■ame result, as if the succession had been familiar to it for 
years. There is the expectation before the experience of 
Nature's constancy ; and sti!l the. topic of our wonder and 
eratitude is, that this instinctive and universal faith in the 
heart, should be responded to by objective nature, in one 
wide and universal fulfilment. 

6. The proper office of experience, in this matter, is very 
generally misapprehended ; and this has mystified the real 
principle and pnilosophy of the subject Her office is not to 
tell, or to reassure us of the constancy of Nature ; but to tell, 
what the terms of her unaTterable progressions actually are. 
The human mind from its first outset, and in virtue of ac(»i- 
stitutional bias coeval with the earliest dawn of the under- 
•tanding, is prepared, and that before experience has begun 
her lessons, to count on the constancy of nature's sequences. 
But at that time, it is profoundly ignorant of the sequences in 
themselves. It is the proper busmess of experience to give 
this information ; but it may require many lessons before 
that her disciples be made to understand, what be tlie dis- 
tinct terma even but of one sequence* Nature presents ua 
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with her phenomena in complex aBsemblages ; and it is 
often difficult, in the work of disentangling her trains from 
each other, to single out the proper and causal antecedent 
with its resulting consequent, Irom among the crowd of 
accessary or accideiital circumstances by which they are 
surrounded. There is never any uncertainty, as to the in- 
variableness of nature's successions. The only uncertainty 
is as to the steps of each succession; and the distinct 
achievement of experience, is to ascertain these steps. And 
many mistakes are committed in this course of education, 
from our disposition to confound the similarities with the 
samenesses of Nature. We never misgive in our general 
confidence, that the same antecedent will be followed by the 
satiie consequent ; but we often mistake the semblance for 
the reality, and are as often disappointed in the expectations 
that we torm. This is the real account of that growing 
confidence, wherewith we anticipate the same results in the 
same apparent circumstances, the oftenerthan that result has 
in these circumstances, been observed by us — as of a high* 
water about twice every day, or of a sun-rise every morning. 
It is not that we need to be more assured than we are alream^ 
of the constancy of Nature, in the sense that every result 
must always be tlie sure effect of its strict and causal ante- 
cedent. But we need to be assured of the real presence of 
this antecedent, in that mass of contemporaneous things un- 
der which the result has taken place hitherto j and of this 
we are more and ntjore satisfied, with every new occurrence 
of the same event in the same af)parent circumstances. 
This too is our real object in the repetition of experiments. 
Not that we suspect that Nature will ever vacillate from her 
constancy— for if by one decisive experiment we should fix 
the real terms of any succession, this experiment were tons 
fks good as a thousand. But each Succession in nature is so 
liable to be obscured and complicated by other influences^ 
that we must be quite sure, ere we can proclaim our dis- 
covery of some new sequence, that we have properly disr 
entangled her separate trains from each other. For this 
purpose, we have often to question Nature in many differ- 
ent ways; we iiave to combine and apply her elements va* 
riously ; we have sometimes to detach one mgredient, or to 
add another, or to alter the proportions of a third— and all 
in order, not to ascertain the ui variableness of Nature; for 
of this we have liad instinctive certainty from the beginning ; 
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iNit, In order to ftscertain what the actual footsteps of her 
proffreMkms are, eo as to connect each eifedt in the history 
of Nature's changes with its strict and proper cause. Mean- 
while, amid all the suspense and the irequent disappoint* 
ineuts which attend this search into the processes of nature, 
our confidence in the rigid and inviolable unil'ormity of thei^e 
processes remain unshaken — a confidence not learned from 
experience, but amply confirmed and accorded to byexperi- 
ance. For this instmctive expectation ^ never once refuted, 
in the whole course of our subsequent resecrches. Mature 
thou§^h stretclied on a rack, or put to the torture by the in- 
4]ui8itions of science, never falters from her immutability ; but 
persists, unseduced and unwearied, in the same response to 
the same question; or gives forth by a spark, or an explo- 
sion, or an effervescence, or some other definite phenome- 
non, t&e same result to the same circumstances or combina- 
tion of data. The anticipations of infancy meet with their 
glorious verification, in eJl the findings of manhood ; and a 
truth which would seem to require Omniscience for its 
erasp^ as coextensive with all Nature and all History, is 
deposited by the hand of Ggd, in the little ceil of a nurslu)g*8 
coeitations. 

7. Yet the immutability of Nature has ministered to the 
atheism of some spirits, as impressing on the universe a 
character of blind necessity, instead of that spontaneity, 
which might mark the intervention of a willing and a living 
God. To refute this notion of an unintelligent fate, as being 
the alone presiding Divinity, the common appeal is to the 
infinity and exquisite skill of nature's adaptations. But to 
attack this, infidelity in its fortress, and dislodge it thence,' 
the more appropriate argument would be the very, the in- 
dividual adaptation on which we havejiow insistedk-the im- 
mutafoiliiy of Nature, in conjunction yf*th the universal sense 
and expectation^ even from earliest cl^ldhood, that all men 
have of it; bemg^ itself one of the nost marvellous and 
strikingly beneficial of these adaptations. When viewed 
aright, it leads to a wiser and sounder conclusion than that 
of the fiitaJists. In the instinctive, the universal iJEiith of 
Nature's constancy, we behold a promise. In the actual 
constancy of Nature, we behold its fulfilment When the 
two are viewed in connexion, then^ to be told that Nature 
liever recetles from her constancy, is to be told that the God 
of NAtim never recedes from his faithfulness. If not by a 
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whisper from Hia voice, at leaet by the impreea of Huhan^ 
He hath deposited a silent expectation in every heart ; and 
He makes all Nature and all History conspire to realize it. 
He hath not only enabled man to retain in his memory a 
faitliful transcript of the past ; but by means of this consti- 
tutional tendency, this instinct of the understanding as it has 
been termed, to look with prophetic eye upon the luture. It 
is the link by which we connect experience with anticipa- 
tion — a power or exercise of the mind coeval with the nrst 
dawnings of const ioBsness or observaticm, because obviously 
that to which we owe the confidence so early acquired and 
Bo firmly establi^ihed, in the iiiformation ot our Benaea.* 

* It is from our tactual senBations that we obtain our first ori- 
ginal perceptions of distance and magnitude ; and it is only be- 
cause of the invaiiable connexion which subsists between the 
same tactual and the same visual sensations, that by means of 
the latter we obtain secondary or acquired perceptions of dis- 
tance and magnitude. It is obvious tliat without a faith in the 
uniformity of nature, this rudimental education could not have 
taken efiect; and from the confidence wherewith we proceed 
in verv early cliildhood on the intimations of the eye, we may 
infer now strongly this principle must have* been at work 
throughout the anterior stage of our still eailier infancy. 
Tlie lucid and satisfactory demonstration upon this subject 
iu that delightful little work, the Theory of Vision, by Bishop 
Berkeley, has net been euptrseded, because It has not been 
improved upon, by the lucubrations of any subsequent au- 
thor. The theology wliich he would found on the beautiful 
process which he has unfolded so well, is somewhat tinged 
with the tiiysticism of that doctrine which represents our 
seeing all things in God. Certain it is, however, that the pro- 
cess could not have been advanced or consummated, with- 
out an aboriginal faith on the part of the infant n>ind in the uni- 
formity of nature's sequences, a disposition to expect the same 
consequents from the^ame antecedents— an inference, which is 
at length made, and h'^t in very early childhood, with such ra- 
pidity as well as commence, that it leads ail men to confound 
their acquired with Bieir oripnal perceptions } and it requires a 
subtle analysis todieenutngle llie two from each other. Without 
partalcing in the metapliy^iics of Berkeley, we fnlly concur in 
tlie strength and certainty of tliosc ilieiKticul conclusions which 
are expressed by him in the following sentences — "something 
there is of divine and admirable in this language addressed 
to our eyes, that may well awaken the mind, and deserve its 
utmost attention ; it is learned with so little paUis, it exprcs8€« 
tlie diflerence of things so cleaily and a])tly. it insUucts with 
such facility and dispatch, by one glance of the eye conveying 
a greater variety of advices, and a more distinct knowledfe U 
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This dispositioD to presume on the conBtaxicy of nature. 
commences with the faculty of thought, and keeps by ft 
through life, and enables the mind to convert its stores of 
memory into the treasures of science and wisdom ; and ao 
to elicit from the recollections of the past, both the doctrinea 
of a general philosophy, and the lessons of daily and familiar 
conduct—and that, by means of prognostics, not one of 
"Which can fail, for, in respect of her steadfast uniformity, 
Nature never disappoints, or, which is equivalent to this the 
Author of Nature never deceives us. The generality of 
Nature's laws is indispensable, both to the formation of any 
■ystem of truth for the understanding, and to the guidance 
of our actions. But ere we can make such use of it, the 
sense and the confident expectation of this generality must 
be previously in our minds j and the concurrence, the con- 
ting^ent harmony of these two elements ; the exquisite adap- 
tation of the objective to the subjective, with the manifest 
utilities to which it is subservient ; the palpable and perfect 
meetness which subsists, between this mtellectual propen- 
sity in man, and all the processes of the outward universe 
. — while they afford incontestable evidence to the existence 
and unity of that design, which must have adjusted the 
mental and the material formations to each other, speak 

things, than could be got by a discourse of several hoars ; and, 
while it informs, it amuses and entertains the mind with such 
singular pleasure and delight j it is of such excellent use in giv- 
ing a stability and permanency to human discourse, in record, 
ing sounds and bestowing life on dead languages, enabling us to 
converse with men of remote ages and countries ; and it answers 
so apposite to the uses and necessities of mankind, informing us 
more distinctly of those objects, whose nearness or magnitude 
qualify them to be of greatest detriment or benefit to our bodies, 
and less exactly in proportion as their littleness or distance 
make them of less concern to us. But these things are not 
strange, they are familiar, and that makes them to be overlooked. 
Things which rarely happen strike j whereas frequency lessens 
the admiration of things, though in themselves ever so admira* 
ble. Hence a common man who is not used to think and make 
reflections, would probably be more convinced of the being of a 
God by one single sentence heard once in his life from the sky, 
than by all that experience he has had of tliis visual language, 
contrived with such exquisite skill, so constantly addressed to 
his eyes, and so plainly declaring the nearness, wisdom, and 
providence of Him with whom we have to do." Minute Philo< 
sopher. Dialogue IV. Art XV. 
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nott dechivcly in our ettimatfon both for the truth and tlM 
viadom of God. 

8. We have long felt this close and unexpected, while at 
the same time, continffent harmony, between the actual con- 
stancy of Nature anuman's faith in that couatancy, to be 
an effectual preserratiye against that scepticism, which 
would represent the whole system of our thoug^hts and per- 
ceptions to be founded on an illusion. Certain it is, that 
beside an indefinite number of truths received by the under- 
standing as the conclusions of a proof more or less length- 
ened, tl^re are truths recognized without proof by an in- 
stant act of intuition — ^not the results of a reasoning procesa^ 
but themselves the first principles of all reasoning. At every 
step in the train of argumentation, we afiirm one thing to 
be true, because of its logical connexion with another thing 
known to be true ; but as this process of derivation is not 
eternal, it is obvious, that, at the commencement of at least 
some of these trains, there must be truths, which, instead 
of borrowing their evidence from others, announce them- 
selves immediately to the mind' in an original and independ- 
ent evidence of their own. Now they are these primary 
convictions of the understanding, these cases of a belief 
without reason, which minister to the philosophical infidel- 
ity of those, who, professing to have no dependence on an 
instinctive faith, do in fact alike discard all truth, whether 
demonstrated or undemonstrated — seeing that uoderived or 
unreasoned truth roust necessarily form the basis, as well 
as the continuous cement of all reasoning. They chalJenee 
as to account for these native and original convictions of the 
mind ; and affirm that they may be as much due to an arbi- 
trary organization of the percipient faculty, as to the objec- 
tive trueness of the things which are perceived. And we 
eannot dispute the possibility of this. We can neither esta- 
blish by reasoning those truths, whose situation is, not any 
where in the stream, but at the fountain of ratiocination; 
nor can we deny* that beings might have been so differently 
constituted, as that, with reverse intuitions to our own, they 
might have recognized as truths what we instantlv recoil 
from as falsehoods, or felt to be absurdities our nrst and 
foremost principles of truth. And when this suspicion is 
once admitted, so as to shake our confidence in the judgw 
ments of the intellect, it were but consistent that it should 
be extended to the departments both of morality and tiste. 
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Our frnpfeBsions of what is vktuoas or of what if fidr, nay 
be re^rded as alike accidental and arbitrary with our im- 
preseions of what is true— beio^ referable to the •tructure of 
Che mind, and not to any objective reality in the things 
which are contemplated, it is thus that the absolutely true, 
or ffood, or beautiful, may be conceived oi; aa havmg^ no 
■table or substantive being in nature ; and the mind, adrift 
from all fixed principle, may thus lose itself in univeiiml 
Pyrrhonism. 

9. Nature is fortunately too strong for this speculation ; 
but still there is a comfort in being enabled to vmdicate the 
confidence which she has inspired— «s in those cases, where 
some original principle of hers admits of being clearly and 
decisively tested. And it is so of our faith in Uie constancy 
of nature, met and responded to, thoughout all her domi- 
nions by nature's actual constancy— the one being the ex- 
pectation, the other its rigid and invariable fulfilment. This 
perhaps is the most palpable instance which can be quoted, 
of a belief anterior to experience, yet of which experience 
affords a wide and unexcepted verification. It proves at 
least of one of our implanted instincts, that it is unerring; 
and that, over against a subjective tendency in the mind, 
there is a great objective reality in circumambient nature to 
which it corresponds. This may well convince us, thot we 
live, not in a world of imaginations— -but in a world of 
realities. It is a noble example of the harmony which ob- 
tains, between the original make and constitution of the 
human spirit upon the one band, and the constitution of eic- 
temai thines upon the other ; and nobly accredits the £uth- 
fulness of Hmi, who, as the Creator of both, ordained this 
happy and wondrous adaptation. The monstrous suspicioo 
of the sceptics is, that we are in the hands of a Gkxl, who, 
by the insertion of fidsities into the human system, spotta 
himself with a laborious deception on the creatures whom 
He has made. The invariable order of nature, in conjunc- 
tion with the apprehension of this invariableness existing in 
all hearts ; the universal expectation with its universal ful- 
filment, is a triumphant refutation of this degrading mock- 
ery— evincing, that it is not a phantasmagoria in which we 
dwell, but a world peopled with realities. That we are 
never misled in our instinctive belief of nature's uniformity, 
demoDstntee the perfect sa&ty wherewith we may oommit 
ounelvM to tbeguidanceof our original prinoiptoHi ,-k-*^^ 
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intslleetaal or mond^-fwiand, that instead of oecupynij^ m 
iand of sfaadowB, & region of univereal doubt and cbriskm, 
they are the stabilitieB, both of an everlaBting truth and an 
everlasting righteouBneas with which we have to do. 

10. This lesson obtains a distinct and additional confir- 
mioion from every particular instance of adaptation, Trhiek 
can be found, of external nature, either to the moral or in- 
tellectual constitution of man. 

11. (2.) To understand our second adaptation we must 
advert to the difference that obtains between those truths 
which are so distinct and independent, that each can only 
be ascertained by a separate act of observation ; and those 
truths which are either logicallvor mathematically involv- 
ed in each other.* For example, there is no such depend- 
ence between the colour of a flower and its smell, as that 
the one can be reasoned from the other ; and, in every dif- 
ferent specimen therefore, we, to ascertain the two facts of 
the colour and the smdil, must have recourse to two ^ser- 
vations. On the other hand, there is such a dependence 
between the proposition that self-preservation is the strong- 
est and most general law of our nature, and the proposition 
that DO man will starve if able and in circumstances to 

- * See this distinction admirably expounded in Whatelj's logic 
—a work of profound judgment, and which effectuallj vindi- 
cates the honours of a science, that since the days of Bacon, or 
rather (which is more recent) since the days of his extravagant 
because exclusive authority, it has been too much the fashion 
to depreciate. The author, if I might use the expression with- 
out irreverence, has given to Bacon the things which are Ba- 
boon's, and to Aristotle the things which are Aristotle's. He has 
strengthened the pretensions of logic by narrowing them— that 
is, instead of placing all the intellectual processes under its di- 
rection, by assigning to it as its proper subject the art of deduction 
alone. He has made most correct distinction between the in- 
ductive and the logical ; and it is by attending to the respective 
provinces of each, that we come to perceive the incompetency 
of mere logic for the purpose of discovery strictly so called. The 
whole chapter on discovery is parUeularly valuable— leading us 
clearly to discriminate between that which logic can, and that 
which It cannot achieve. It is an instrument, not for the disco- 
^^n^^ *™'*^ properly new, but for the discovery of trutta 
which are enveloped or virtually contained in proposiUona al- 
ready known. It instructs, but does not inform; and has 
°**1''^*? ^1? *° syllof ism with the truth of the premises, but 
only with the truth of the connexion between the uxemJaes anA 
the ooodusioo. *^ ^»»v^ ««• 
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''^'^^*? ?*■ '^ maintenance— that the one propoBitkm 
can be deduced by inference from the other, as the conclu- 
Bionfrom the premises of an argument. And still more 
there is such a dependence between the proposition, that 
the planet moves in an elliptical orbit round the sun, hav- 
ing lis focus in the centre of that luminary, and a thousand 
other propositions— so that without a separate observation 
for each of the latter, they can be reasoned from the for- 
mer ; just as an infinity of truths and properties can, with- 
out observationj be satisfactorily demonstrated of many a 
curve from the simple definition of it. We do not affirm, that, 
in any case, we can establish a dogma, or make a discovery 
independently of all observation — any more than in a syllo- 
gism we are independent of observation for the truth of the 
premises — both the major and the minor propositions being 
generally verified in this way ; while the connexion be- 
tween these and the conclu sion, is all, in the syllogism, 
wherewith the art of logic has properly to do. In none of 
the sciences, is the logic of itself available for the purposes 
of discovery ; and it can only contribute to this object, when 
furnished with sound data, the accuracy of which is deter- 
mined by observation alone. This hoids particularly true 
of the mixed mathematics, where the oonclusions are 
0ound, only in as far as the fi;rst premises are scund-- 
which premises, in like-manner, are not reasoned truthi^ 
but observed truths. Even in the pure mathematics, 
some obscurely initial or rudimental process of observation 
may have been necessary, ere the mind could arrive at its 
first conceptions, either of quantity or number. Certain it is, 
however, that, in all the sciences, however dependent on 
observation for the original data, we can, by reasoning on 
the data, establish an indefinite number of distinct anaim- 
portant and useful propoBition&— which, if soundly made 
out, observation will, afterwards verify; but which, ante- 
rior to the application of this test, the mmd, by its own ex- 
cogitations,, may have made the objects of its most legiti- 
mate conviction. It is thus, that, on the one hand, we, by 
the inferences of a sound logic, can, on an infinity of bu1>- 
jects, discover what should for ever have remained un- 
jcnown, had it been left to the findings of direct observa- 
tion; and that, on the other hand, though observation 
^ould not have made the discovery, it never fails to attest 
It, Viaionaries, on the one hand may spurn at the igiHr* 
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bis wUJence and drudgery of obacrvcre j and ignorant mo- 
SioSSWiether in the walks of busmefjs or legislation, 
Sirs Se other, raise their senseless and ^^^*^^"^?2t''' 
outeiy against the reasoners-but he who knows to diatm- 
euish bitween a hypothesis based on imagmatzon, and a 
flieory based on experience, and perceives how helplcBS 
either reason or observation is, when not assisted by the 
other, will know how to assign the parts, and to estinoate 
the prerogatives of both. .. . 

■ 12. When the mind has retired from airect converse witft 
the external world, and brought to ite own inner chamber of 
thought the materials which it has collected there, it then 
delivers itself up to its own processr-first ascending analy- 
tically from observed phenomena to prmciples, and then 
descending synthetically from principles to yet unobserved 
phenomena. We cannot but recognize it as an exquisite 
adaptation between the subjective and the objective, be- 
tween the mental and the material systems— that the reBuIts 
of the abstract intellectual process and the realities of exter- 
nal nature should so strikingly harmonize.* It is exempli- 

* There are some fine remarks by Sir John Herachell In hte 
preliminary discourse on the study of NaturHl Philosophy on 
SS adaptation of the abstract ideas to the concrete realities, of 
Se diBcSveries made in the region of pure thought to the facta 
and phenomena of actual nature— ae wiien the properties of co- 
nic sections, demonstrated by a laborious analysis, remained in 
applicable till they came to be embodied m the real masses and 
movements of astronomy. . ^ . ^ » i. ^ 

" Theae marvellous computations might almost seem to hove 
been devised on purpose to show how closely the extremes of 
speculative refinement and practical utUity can be brought to 
approximate." Herschell's Discourse, p. 28. 

"They show how large a part pure reason has to perform in 
the examination of nature, and how implicit our reliance ought 
to be on that powerful and methodical system of rules and pro- 
eesses, which constitute the modern mathematical analysis, in 
all the more difiicult applications of exact calculation to her 
phenomena." p. 33. 

"Almost all the great combinations of modem mechanism 
and many of its refinements and nicer improvements, are crea. 
tions of pure intellect, grounding its exertion upon a very mode- 
rate number of elementary propositions, in theoretical meeho* 
nics and geometry." p. 63. 

The discovery of the principle of achromatic telescope, is 
teemed by Shr John " a memorable case in scienoe, though, not a 
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ftsd ill all the Bcienees, in the economical, and the mental, 
and the physical, and most of all in the physico- mathema- 
tical— as when Newton, on the calculations and profound 
musinga of his solitude, predicted the oblate spheroidal 
figure of the earth, and tne prediction was confirmed by 
tHe mensurations of the academicians, both in the polar and 
equatorial regions, or as, when abandoning himself to the 
devices and the diagrams of his own construction, he thence 
scanned the cycles of the firmament, and elicited from the 
scroll of enigmatical characters which himself had framed, 
the secrets of a sublime astronomy, that high field so re- 
plete with wonders, yet surpassed by this greatest wonder 
of all, the intellectual mastery which man has over it 
That such a feeble sreature snould have made this con- 
quest—that a liffht struck out in the little cell of his own 
cogitations should have led to a disclosure so magnificent— 
that by a calculus of his own formation, as with the power 
of a talisman, the heavens, with their stupendous masses 
and untrodden distances, should have thus been opened to 
his gaze— can only be explained by the intervention of a 
Being having supremacy over all, and who has adjusted 
the laws of matter and the properties of mind to each other. 
It is only thus we can be made to understand, how man by 
the mere workings of his spirit, should have penetrated so 
far into the workmanship of Nature ; or that, restricted 
though he be to a spot ot. earth, he should nevertheless tell 
of the suns and the systems that be afar — as if he had tra- 
Telled with the line and plummet in his hand to the out- 
skirts of creation, or carried the torch of discovery round 
the universe. 

13. (3.) Our next adaptation is most notably exemplified 
in those cases, when some isolated phenomenon, remote 
and having at first no conceivable relation to human affairs, 
is nevertheless converted by the plastic and productive in- 
tellect of man, into some application of mighty and impor- 
tant effect on the interests of the world. One example of 
this is the use that has been made of the occuHations and 
emersions of Jupiter's satellites, in the computation of lon- 
gitudes, and so the perfecting of navigation. When one 

singular one, where the specnlative geometer in his chamber, 
apart from the world, ana existing among abstractions, has ori- 
l^ated views of the noblest practical application." p. 25S. 
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ooMtempIalHambservieacyof tfaia •ott fctched to m liftM 
a&r, it ifl difficuh not to imagine of it u being the fifuit of 
poine special adjustment, that came within the purpose of 
Him, who, in coostnicung the "vast mechanism of Nati»& 
overlooked not the humUest of its parts—but meorporafeed 
the good of our species^ with the wider genwalibes aad 
laws of a universal system.* The conclusifln is laOier eo- 

♦ The aathor of the Natnial Historr-of EathosiBsm, to 1^ edi- 
tion of Edwards' treatise on the will, presents us withtiis fol> 
lowing energetic sentences on this sulyect. , _, . . , 

*• Every branch of modem science abounds withinstancesof 
Kmote correspondence between the great system of the world, 
and the afttficial ithe truly natural) condition to which know- 
ledge raises him. If these eorrespondences were siacie or rare 
they raiglit be deemed merely fortoitoos; like the driftiBg of a 
plnnk athwart tlie track of one who is swimming from a wreck. 
But when they meet ns on all sides and invariably, we most ba 
resolute in atheism not to confess that they ore emanations fnxn 
one and the same centre of wisdom and ffoodness. Is it nothing 
jnore tliaa a lucky accommodation which makes the polarity of 
the needle to subserve the purposes of the mariner? or may It 
not safely be affirmed, both that the raiagnetic iofloenee (whale* 
ver iu prima/y intention may be) had reference to the business 
of navigation— o reference incalculably important to the spread 
and improvement of the human race ; and that the discovery and 
the application of this influence arrived at the destined moment 
fa the revolution of human afikirs, when m combination with 
oUter events, it would produce the greatest effect ? Nor should 
we scruple to affirm that the relation between the inclhiation of 
the earth's axis and the conspicuous star whicli, without a near 
rival, attracts even the eye of the vulgar, and shows the north 
to the wanderer on the wiidemees or on the ocean, is in like 
manner a beneficent arrtmgement Those who would spurn the 
supposition that the celestial locality of a sun immeasurably re- 
mote from our system, should have reference to the accommo* 
dation of the inhabitants of a planet so inconsiderable as our 
own, forget the style of the Divine Works, which is, to serve 
some great or principal end, compatibly with ten thousand lesser 
and reaiote interests. Man if he would secure the greiiter, must 
neglect or sacrifice tlie lees ; not so the Omnipotent Contriver. 
It is a fact full of meanihg, that those astronomical phenomena 
(and so others) which offer themselves as available for the pur. 
poses of art, as for instance of navigation, or geography, do not 
fully or effectively yield the end they promise, until after long 
and elaborate processes of calculation have disentangled them 
from variations, disturbing forces and apparent irregularities. 
'ftethe rude fact, if so we might designate it, a mass of recon* 
dite scisBce must be appended, before it can be broag ht to bear 
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teieed than fiUierwue by the eeeminglT inddenM Wfty M 
which the telescope was discovered. The obsenratkni of 
the polarity of the magaet is an example of the same kind 
—and with the same result, in multiplying, by an enlarged 
commerce the enjoyments of life, and speeding onward the 
science ^d civilization of the ^obe. There cannot a purer 
instance be given, ^f adaptaUon between external nature 
and the mind of man-— than when some material, that 
would have remained for ever useless in the hands of the 
unintelligent andunthoughtfiil, is converted, by the fertility 
and power of the human understanding, into an instrument 
for tne further extension of our knowledge or our means of 
gratification. The prolongation of their eyesight to the 
aged by the means of convex lenses, made from a substance 
at once transparent and colourless— the force of steam with 
the manifold and ever growing applications which are 
made of it — ^the discovery of platina, which, by its resist* 
anee to the fiercest heats, is so available in prosecuting the 
ulterior researches of chemistry**— even the very abundance 
and portability of those materials by vrhieh .written cha- 

witb precision upon the arts of life. Thus the polarity of the 
needle or the eclipses of Jupiter's moons are as nothing to the 
mariner, or the geographer, without the voluminous commen- 
tary fHmished by the mathematics of astronomy. The Tact of 
tbe expansive force of steam must employ the intelligence and 
energy of the mechanicians of an empire, during a century, 
before the whole of its beneficial powers can be put in activity. 
Chemical, medical, and botanical science is filled with parallel 
instances ; and tliey all affirm, in an articulate manner, the two- 
fold purpose of the Creator— to benefit man and to educate 
Wm. 

* This among many such lessons will teach us that the most 
important use of natural objects are not those which offier them- 
selves to us most obviously. The chief use of the moon for 
man's immediate purposes remained unknown to him for five 
thousand years from his creation. And since it cannot but be 
that innumerable and most important uses temain to be disco* 
frered among the materials and objects already known to us, as 
well as among those which the progress of science must hereaf' 
ter disclose, Wft may here conceive a well grounded expecta- 
tion, not only of constant increase in the physical resources of 
mankind, and the consequent improvement of their condition, 
Dut of continual accessions to onr power of penetrating into the 
arcana of nature, and becoming scqualnCed with tier hifheaC 
laws. 6ijr^hniIerachell'slNscoune»|>.d08^a09. 
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mttan eaa be moltqslied, and, throtigli the impulse thus 
given to the q[uick and eopious circulation of human 
thougbte, nund acts with rapid diffusion upon mind though 
at the distance of a hemisphere from each other, concep* 
tkms and informations and reasonings these products of the 
intellect alone being made to travel over the world by the 
intervention of material substances— these while but them- 
selves only a few taken at random from the multitude of 
strictly appropriate specimens which could be alleged of an 
adaptatioD between the systems of mind and matter, are 
Bufiicient to mark an obvious contrivance and forth-putting 
of skill in the adjustment of the systems to each other. 
Enough has been already done to prove of mind with its va* 
rious powers, that it is the fittest agent which could have 
been employed for working upon matter ; and of matter, 
with its various properties and combinations, that it is the 
fittest instrument which could have been placed under the 
dispc«al of mind. Every new triumph acnieved,by the hu- 
man intellect over external nature, whether In the way of 
diucovery '^r r»f j»rt, sctT'**' to muke the proof more i'lastri- 
ods. In the indefinite progress of- science and inveuiion. 
tlie masti^ry of man over tlje elements whi'^h surround him 
is every year bercuT:!' "• ii-ore confenicuous — ^the pure resu't 
of adaptation, or of t^e way in which mind and matter 
have been conformed to each other ; the first endowed by 
the Creator with those powers which aualifv it to com- 
mand ; the second no less evidently enaowed with those 
corresponding susceptibilities which cause it to obey. 

.14. (4.) The way is now prepared for our next adapta- 
tion which hinges upon this — that the highest eiforts of ia<« 
telleetual power, and to which few men are competent; the 
most difficult intellectual process, requiring the utmost ab- 
straction and leisure for their developemen^ are often indis- 
pensable to discoveries, which, when once made, are found 
capable of those useful applications, the value of which is 
felt and recognized by all men. The most arduous mathe- 
matics had to be put into requisition, for the establishment 
of the lunar theory — ^without which our present lunar ob- 
servations could have been of no use for the determination 
of the longitude. This dependence of the popular and the 
practical on an anterior nrofound science runs through 
much of the business of life, in the mechanics and chemis* 
try of manufactures, as well as in navigation ; and indeed 
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n more or less exemplified so widely, or rather univerMlly, 
throughout the various departments of human industry and 
&rt, that it most essentially contributes to the ascendancy 
of mind over muscular force in society — ^beside securing v 
for mental aualicies, the willing and reverential homage of 
the multitude. This peculiar influence stands complicated 
with other arrangements, requiring a multifarious combina- 
tion, that speaks all the more em^atically, for a presiding 
intellect, which must have devised and calculated the 
whole. We have Already stated,* by what peculiarity in 
the soil it was, that a certain number of the species was 
exempted from the necessity of labour ; and without which, 
in fibct, all science and civilization would hiave been impos- 
sible. We have also expounded in some degree the prmci- 
pie, which both originated the existing arrangements of 
property, and lead men to acquiesce m them. But still 
It is a precarious acquiescence, and liable to be disturbed by 
many operating causes of distress and discontent in society. 
if there be influences on the side of the established order of 
things, there are also counteractive influences on the oppo- 
site side, of revolt and irritation against it; «nd by which, 
the natural reverence of men for rank and station, may at 
len^fth be overborne, in the progress of want and demo* 
ralization among the people, in the pressure of tho^ increas- 
ing numbers, bv which, they at once outgrow the means of 
mstruction, and bear more heavily on the resources of the 
land than before ; in the felt straightness of their condition, 
and the proportionate vehemence of their aspirations after 
enlargement — ^nothing is easier than to give them a facti- 
tious sense of their wrongs, and to inspire them with the 
wrankling imagination of a heartless and haughty indiffer- 
ence on the part of their lordly superiors towards them, 
whose very occupation of wealth, tney may be taught to 
regard as a monopoly, the breaking down of which were 
an act of generous patriotism. Agamst these brooding ele- 
ments of revolution in the popular mind, the most eflectual 
preservative certainly, were the virtue of the upper classes, 
.—or that our great men should be good men. But a 
mighty help to this, and next to it in importance were, that 
to the power which lies in wealth, they siiould superadd the 
jpower which lies in knowledge—or tnat the vulgar superi* 
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oritj of mere affluence aad Btation, should be strengthened 
in a way that would command tfauB willing homage of all 
apirits, that ia^ by the mental superiority which their op- 
portunities of lengthened and laborious education enabled 
them to acquire. Bj^ a wise ordioation of Nature, the pos- 
sessors of rank and fortune, simply as such, have a certain 
ascendant power over their fellows ; and, by the same ordi- 
nation, the possessors of learning have an ascendancy also— 
and it would mightily conduce to the strength and stability 
of the commonwealth, if these influences were conjoined, or, 
in other words, if the scale of wealth and tlie scale of intel- 
ligence, in a»4dT as that was dependent on literary culture, 
could be made to harmonize. The constitution of science^ 
or the adaptation which obtains between the objects of know- 
ledge and the knowing faculties, is singularly ftivourable to 
the alliance for which we now plead^insomuch that, to 
sound the depths of philosophy, time and independence and 
exemption from the cares and labours of ordinary life seem 
indispensable ; and. on the other hand, profound discove- 
ries, or a profound acquaintance with them, are sure to 
command a ready deference^ven from the multitude, whe- 
ther on account of the natural respect which all men fieel 
for pre-eminent understanding, or on account of the pal par 
ble utilities to which, in a system of things so connected 
OS ours, even the loftiest and most recondite science is found 
to be subservient. On the same principle that, in a ship^ 
the skilful navigation of its captain will secure for him the 
prompt obedience of the crew to all his directions ;* or that, 

• We have before us an anecdote communicated to us by a na- 
val officer, (Captain Basil Hall,) distinguished for the extent and 
variety of bis attainments, wtiich shows how impressive such 
results may become in practice. He saiied from San Bias on the 
west coast of Mexico, and after a voyage of 8000 miles, occupy- 
lag eighty-nine days, arrived off Rio Janeiro, having in this in- 
terval passed through the Pacific Ocean, rounded Cape Horn, 
and crossed the South Atlantic, without making anv land, or 
even seeing a single sail, with the exception of an American 
whaler off* Cape Horn. Arrived within a week's sail of Rio, he 
set seriously about determining, by lunar observations, the pre* 
cise line of the ship's course, and its situation in it ata determi^ 
oate moment, and having ascertained Uiis within from five tg 
ten miles, ran the rest of the way by those more ready and com 
pendioos methods, known to navigators, wtiich can be safely 
employed for short trips l^etvf een one known point and anotheri 
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in an armyj the consummate generalship of its commandeT 
Will Buboramate all the movements of the immense host, to 
the power of one controlling and actuating will — ^so, in «• 
neral society, did wealth by means of a thorough scholarship 
on the part of the hisher classes, but maintam an intimate 
fellowship with wisdom and sound philosophy — then, with 
the* same conservative influence as in these other examples, 
would the intellectual ascendency thus acquired, be found of 
mighty effect, to consolidate and maintain all the gradations 
of the commonwealth. 

15. it is thus that a vain and frivolous aristocracy, averse 
to severe intellectual discipline, and beset with the narrow 
prejudices of an crder, let themselves down from that high 
vantage-ground on which fortune hath placed them — where, 
by a right use of the capabilities belonging to the state in 
which they were born, they might have kept their firm foot- 
ing to the latest generations. i)id all truth lie at the sur- 
fieice of observation, and it was alike accessible to all men, 
they could not with such an adaptation of external nature 

but which cannot be trasted in long voyages, whero the moon is 
their only guide. The rest of the tale we are enabled by his 
kindness to state in his own words i— " We steered towards Rio 
Janeiro for some days after talcing the lanars above described, 
and having arrived within fllleen or twenty miles of the coast, 
I hove-to till four in the morning when the day should break, 
and then bore up ; for although it was very hazy, we could see 
before us a couple of miles or so. About eight o'clock it became 
BO foggy that 1 did not like to stand in farther, and was just 
bringing the ship to the wind again before sending the people 
to breakfast, when it suddenly cleared off, and 1 had the satis- 
faction of seeing the great sugar-loaf peak, which stands on one 
side of the harbour's mouth, so nearly right a-head that we had 
not to alter our course above a point, in oider to hit the entrance 
of Rio. This was the first land we had seen for three montlis, 
after crossing so many'seas, and being set backwards and for> 
wards by innumerable currents and foul winds." " The effect 
on all on board might well be conceived to have been electric ; 
and it is needless to remark how essentially the authority of a 
commanding officer over his crew may be strengthened by the 
occurrence of such incidents, indicative of a degree of know- 
ledge and consequent power beyond their reach." Herschell'B 
Discourse, p. 28, 29. . ^ . 

It is an extreme instance of the connexion between roentM 
Dower and civil or political ascendency, though often verified 
n the history of the world— that military science has often lea 
to the establishment of a military despotism. 
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to tauefs intelleetaid constitution, have realized the peculiar 
advantage on which we are now insisting. But it is be- 
cause there is so much of important and applicable truth, 
which lies deep and hidden under the surface, and which 
can only be appropriated by men, who combine unbounded 
leisure with the habit or determination of strenuous mental 
effort — ^it is only because of such an adaptation, that they 
who are gifted with property are, as a class, rifled withtfate 
means, if they would use it, of a great intellectual superi- 
ority over the rest of the soecies. There is a strong natural 
veneration for wealth, and also a strong natural veneratioa 
for wisdom. It is by the union of the two that the horrors 
of revolutionary violence, might for ever be averted from 
the land. Did our high-born children of affluence, for every 
ten among them, the mere loungers of effeminacy and fiC* 
shion, or the mere lovers of sport and sensuality and splen- 
dour---did they, for every ten of such, furnish but one eoa- 
fDoured of higher gymnastics, the gymnastics of the mind; 
and who accomplished himself for the work and warfare of 
the senate^ by his deep and comprehensive views in all the 
proper sciences of a statesman, the science of government, 
and politics, and commerce, and economics, and nistory, and 
human nature, — by a few gi^pantic men amon^ them, thus 
girded for the services of patriotism, a nation might be saved 
— ^because arrested on that headlong descent, which, at the 
mipulse of the popular will, it might else have made, from 
one measure of fair but treacherous promise, from one ruin- 
ous plausibility to another. The thinjBf most to be dreaded, 
is that hasty and superficial legislation, into which a ^ 
yemment may be hurried by the successive onsets of publio 
impatience, and under the impulse of a popular and pre- 
vailing cry. Now the thing most needed, as a counteractive 
to this evil, is a thoroughly intellectual parliament, where 
■hall predominate that masculine sense which has bom 
traineu for act and application by masculine studies ; and 
where the silly watch-word of theory shall not be employed, 
as heretofore, to overbear the lessons of soundly general- 
ized truth— because instead of bei^g discerned at a glance 
they are fetched from the depths of philosophic obsorvatioii) 
or shone upon by lights from alar, m the accumulated ex- 
perience of ages. We have infinitely more to apprehend from 
the demagogues than from the doctrinaires of our present 
crisis} and u will requite a fitf prafounder attention to tho 
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yrindples of every qaestkm than many doem to be neees- 
■ary, or than almost any are found to bestowi to aave lis 
firom the crudities of a blindfold ]---^-'-— * 



16. And it argues portentiously for the coming^ destmieo 
of our land, that in the present rage for economy, such an 

* This mental superiority which the higher classes might and 
ought to cultivate, is not incompatible^ but the contrary, with 
B general ascent in the scholarship ofotho population at large. 
On this subject we have elsewhere said—that "there is a Mgotnr 
on the side of endowed seminaries which leads those whom ft 
actuates to be Jealous of popular institutions. And, on the other 
hand, there is a generous feeling towards these institutions^ 
which is often accompanied with a certain despite towards the 
endowed and estabiisned seminaries. We think that a more 
comprehensive consideration of the actings and rcactingS' 
which take place in society, should serve to abate the heats 
of this partizanship, and that what in one view is regard* 
ed as the conflict of Jarring and hostile elements, should, in 
another, be rejoiced in as a luminous concourse of influences, 
tending to accomplish the grand and beneficent result of an en- 
lightened nation. It is Just because we wish so well to colleges, 
that we hail the prosperiW of mechanic institutions. The lat- 
ter will never outrun the former, but so stimulate them onwards 
that the literature of our higher classes shall hold the same re- 
lative advancement as before over the literature of our artisans. 
' It will cause no derangement and no disproportion. Tiie light 
which shall then overspread the floor of the social edifice, will 
only euise the lustres which are in the higher apartments to 
blaze more gorgeously. The basement of the fabric will be 
greatly more elevated, yet without violence to the symmetry 
of the whole architectiure ; for the pinnacles and upper stories 
of the building will rise as proudly and as gracefulfy as ever 
above the platfoi-m which sustains them. There is indefinite 
room in truth and science for an ascending movement, and the 
taking up of higher positions ; and i^ in virtue of a popular 

{Philosophy now taught in schools of^ art we are to have more 
ettereu mechanics, this will be instantly followed up by a higher 
philosophy in colleges than heretofore : and in virtue of which 
we shall also have a more accomplished gentry, a more intel> 
lectual Dorliament, a more erudite clergy, and altogether a 
greater force and fViincssof mind throughout all the departments 
of the commonwealth. The wbole of society will ascend to- 
gether, and therefore without disturbance to the relation of its 
parts. But, in every stage of this progress, the endowed colleges 
will continue to be the highest places of intellect ; the country's 
richest kre and its most solid and severest phoilosophy will al- 
^^ be ftmndfattoBm.*' Itoe and Abttao Of Uterary and Eo- 

S3 
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iodiscriininate havoc should have been made— so that pen- 
sions and endowments for the reward or encouragement of 
science, should have had the same sentence of extinction 
passed upon them, as the most worthless sinecures. fThe 
difficulties of our most sublime, and often too our most use* 
ful knowledo^e, make it inaccessible to all but to those who 
are exempt from the care of their own maintenance — so that 
unless a certain, though truly insignificant portion of the 
country's wealth, be expended in this way, all high and 
transcendental philosophy, however conducive as it often is 
to the strength as well as glory of a nation must vanish from 
the land. When the original {>o8se8sor8 of wealth neglect 
individually this application of it ; and whether from mdo- 
lence or the love of pleasure, fall short of that superiority in 
mental culture, of which the means have been put into tneir 
hands — we can only reproach their ignoble preference, iand 
lament the ascendant force of sordid and merely animal 
propensities, over the principles of their better and higher 
nature. But when that which individuals do in slavish com- 
pliance with their indolence and passions, the state is also 
found to do in the exercise of its deliberative wisdom, and 
on the maxims of a settled policy — when instead of ordain- 
ing any new destination ot weeuth in favour of science, it 
would divorce and break asunder the goodly alliance by a 
remorseless attack on the destinations of ^wiser and better 
days — such a gothic spoliation as this, not a deed of lawless 
cupidity but the mandate of a senate-house, were a still 
more direct and glaring contravention to the wisdom of 
Wature, and to tlie laws of that economy which JNailure 
hath instituted. The adaptation of which we now speak^ 
between the external system of the universe, and the intel- 
lectual system of man, were ^ossly violated by such an out- 
rage ; and it is a violence which Nature woula resent by one 
of those signal chastisements, the examples of which are so 
frequent in history. The truth is that, viewed as a mani- 
festation of the popular will, which tumultuates against all 
that wont to command the respect and admiration of society, 
and is strong enough to enforce its dictations — it may well 
be regarded, as one of the deadliest symptoms of a nation 
ripening for anarchy, that dread consummation, by which 
however, the social state, relieved of its distempers, is at 
length renovated like the atmosphere by a storm after 
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throwing off from it, the dregs and the degeneracy of an 
iron age."* 

17. (5.) We shall do little more than state two other 
adaptations, although more might be noticed, and all do admit 
of a much fuller elucidation than we can bestow upon 
them. And first there is a countless diversity of sciences, 
and correspondent to this, a like diversity in the tastes and 
talents of men, presenting, therefore, a most beneficial adapta- 
tion, between the objects of human knowledge and the powers 
of human knowledge. Even in one science there are often 
many subdivisions, each requiring a separate mental fit- 
ness, on the part of those, who might select it as their own 
favourite walk, which they most love, and in which they 
are best qualified to ezceL In most of the physical sciences, 
how distinct the business of the observation is from that of 
the philosophy, and how important to their progress, that, for 
eEu;h appropriate work, there should be men of appropriate 
faculties or habits, who in the execution of their respective 
tasks, do exceedingly multiply and enlarge the products of 
the mind — even as the grosser products of human industry 
are multiplied by the subdivision of employment.t It is 
well, that, for that infinite variety of intellectual pursuits, 
necessary to explore all the recesses of a various and com- 
plicated external nature,* there should be a like variety of 
intellectual predilections and powers scattered over the spe- 
cies — a congruity between the world of mind and the world 
of matter ot the utmost importance, both to the perfecting 
of art, and to the progress and perfecting of science. Yet 
it is marvellous of these respective labourers, though in ef- 
fect they work simultaneously and to each other's hands, 
how little respect or sympathy, or sense of importance they 
have for any department of the general field, for any see* 
tion in the wide encyclopsdia of human learning, but that 
on which their own faculties are concentrated ana absorbed. 

* The same effect is still more likely to ensue from the qioUa- 
tion and secularization of ecclesiastical property. 

' t There is no accounting for the diff)srence of minds or inclina- 
tions, which leads one man to observe with interest the deve- 
lopement of phenomena, another to speculate on the^ caoses : 
bat were it not for this happy disagreement, it may be doubted 
whether the higher sciences coald ever have attained even their 
present degree of perfectioa." Bir John HerscheU'a Disoounai^ 
p. 131. 
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We caimot imagine aught more dissimilar and anoongenla^ 
than thie intentness of a mathematician on liis demonatra- 
tiona aod diagrami, and the equal intentncas, nay, delight. 
of a collector or antiquarian on the faded manuscripts and 
uncial characters of other days. Vet in the compound re> 
suit of all these multiform labours, there is a goodly and sus- 
tained harmony, between the' practitioners and the Uicortsts 
of science, between tile pioneers and the nionarcbs of lite- 
rature — even as in the various offices of a well arranged 
household, although there should be no mutual intelligence 
between the suborainates who fill them, there is a supreme 
and eonnecting wisdom which presides over and animates 
the whole. The goodl^r system of philosophy, when 
viewed as the product of innumerable contributions, by 
minds of ail possible variety and men of aU ages — hewn 
like evidence to the universe being a specious household, 
under the one and consistent direction of Him whd is at 
once the Parent and tlie JUaster of a universal family.* 

18. And here it is not out of place to remark, tliat it is tlie 
very perfection of the Divine workmanship, wliich leads eve- 

Sf enquirer to imagine a surpassing worth and grace and 
igiiity in his own special department of it. The fact is alto- 
^Uier notorious, tnat in oroier to attain a high sense of the 
importance of any science, and of tiie worth and beauty of 
the objects which it embraces — noUiing more is necessai'y 
than the intent and persevering study of tliem. Wliatever 
the walk of philosophy mav m ou which man sliall enter, 
that is the walk which of all others he conceives to be most 
enriched, by all that is fitted to entertain tlie mtellect, or 
arrest the admiration of the enamoured scholar. The as- 
tronomer who can unravel the mechanism of the heavensi 
or the chemist who can trace tlie atomic processes of mat- 
ter upon eartli, or the Metaphysician who can assign the 
laws of human thought, or tiic grammarian who can dia- 
erimate the niceties m language, or the naturalist who can 
classify the flowers and the birds and die shells and the 
minerals and the insects which so teem and multiply in this 
world of wonders—each of tliese respective enquirers is apt 

* The beaeflt of subdivision in science should lead to the mul- 
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to become the worshipper of his own theme, and to look 
with a sort of indiiierence, bordering on contempt, towards 
what he imag inea the far iesB interesting track ot his feilow- 
labourers. JNow each is right in the admiration he renders 
to the grace and grandeur of that field which himself has 
explored ; but all are wrong in the distaste they feel or ra- 
ther in the disregard they cast on the other helds which 
they have never entered. We should take the testimon]^ of 
each to the worth of that which he does know, and reject 
the testimony of each to the comparative worthlessness of 
that which he does not know ; and then the unavoidable 
inference is that that must be indeed a replete and gorgeous 
universe in which we dwell — and still more glorious the 
Eternal Mind, from whose conception it arose, and whose 
prolific fiat gave birth to it, in all its vastness and variety. 
And instead of the temple of science having been reared, 
it were more proner to say, that the temple of nature had 
been evolved. The archetype of science is the universe; 
and it is in the disclosure of its successive parts, that 
science advances from step to step — not properly raising 
any new architecture of its own, but rather unveiling by 
degrees an architecture that is old as the creation. The la- 
bourers in philosophy create nothing ; but only bring out 
into exhibition that which was before created. And there 
» a resulting harmony in their labours, however widely 
apart from each other they may have been prosecuted — ^not 
because they have adjusted one part to another, but because 
the adjustment has been already made to their hands. 
There comes forth, it is true, of their labours, a most mag- 
nificent harmony, yet not a harmony which they have made, 
but a pre-ezistent harmony which they have only made 
visible — so that when tempted to idolize philosophy, let us 
transfer the homage to him who both formed the philo- 
sopher's mind, and furnished his philosoj^iy with all its ma- 
terials. ^ 

19. (6.) The last adaptation that we shall instance is ra- 
ther one of mind to mind, and depends on a previous adapt- 
ation in each mind of the mental faculties to one another. 
For the right working of the mind, it is not enough that 
each of its separate powers shall be provided with adequate 
strength — ^they must be mixed in a certain proportion — fur 
the greatest inconvenience might be felt, not in the defect 
merely, but in the excess of some of them. We have heard 
23* 
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of too gmt a MDsibilitT in the organ of hcanag^ $ivii^ 
rise to an excecs in the lacuUy, vrhicli amounted to dtteaae^ 
by exposing the patient to the pain and disturfaanee of too 
many bouihIs, even of tboee bo fieunt and low, a« to be ii^ 
audiUe to the generality of men. In like manner -we caa 
gme the excess of a property purely mental, of memory 
for example, amounting to a malady of tlie intellect, by ex- 
posing the victim of it to the presence and the perplexity of 
too many ideas^ even of those which are so nisiguificant^ 
that it would lighten and relieve tlie mind, if they had no 
place there at all.* Certain it is that the more full and cir- 
cumstantial is the memory, the more is given for the jud|^- 
ment to do — its proper work of eelceting and comparing he- 
coming the more oppressive, with tlie number and dia* 
traction of irrelevant materials. It would have been bet* 
terthat these had found no original admittaiure within the 
chamber of recollection ; or that only tilings of real and suf* 
ficient importance had left an eudurinff impression on its 
tablet. Li other words, it would have been oetter, that the 
memory had been less susceptible or less retentive tlian i| 
is; and this may enable us to perceive the exquisite ba* 
lancing that must liave been requisite, in the coustructimi of 
the mmd — when the very defect of one faculty is thus miuie 
to aid and to anticipate the operations of another. He who 
alone knoweth the secrcfts of^ the spirits, formed them with 
a wisdom to us unsearchable. 

20. Cei-tain it is however that variety in the proportion 
oi their faculties, is one chief cause of the difierence be- 
tween the minds of men. And whatever the one fiBusulty 
may be, in any individual, which predominates greatly be- 
yond the average of the rest — that faculty is selected as the 
characteristic by which to distinguish nim; and tlmsha 
may be designed as a man of judgment, or information, or 
fancy, or wit^ or oi|,tory. It is this variety in their respect- 
ive gifts, which onginates so beautiful dependence and re- 
ciprocity of mutuaTservices among men; and, more espe- 

* It has been said of Sir James Mackintosh, that the excess of 
bis memory was felt by him as an incumbrance in the writing 
of history— adding a» it did to the difficulty of selection. It Is 
on the same principle that the very multitude of one's ideas and 
words may form -an obstacle to extemporoneous speaking, as 
has been lUustmlcd by Dean Swift under the comparisoa of a 
tbia chuicit emptying foslBr than a cnwdedooe. 
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eiallyi when any unifed- movement or united romwel to le- 
quintc ll»at calls Ibriii the co-oi^cration of iTumbcra. No 
nao coinbiiM:iiall liic iogrcdknts of nicntat power; and no 
saaa is wantiug iu all of them — so that, while none is 
wliolly indcjieiKlcut of others, pach posaesflca aouie share of 
importance m tlie coiamouwcalUi. The defects even of the 
hiffliest minds, may thus need to be Bupplnnientcd, by the 
eountcrpaii ex*'cUcucies of minds ffrratly inferior to their 
own — and, in this way, the pride ofcxcbtsiTe snpcriority is 
mitigated; and tlte respect which is due to our common 
humanity is more largely diffused throughout society, and 
shared more equally aiuong all tlie mcmlx^rs of it. Nature 
hatli so distributed her gifts amoii^ lier children, as to pro- 
mote a mutual hclpfulursa, and wuat pcrliapa is still more 
precious, a mutual humility among meiL 

21. in almost all tiie instances oT mental superiority, it 
will be found, tliat it is a superiority above the average le- 
vel of the species, in but ouetiiiiig — or that arises from the 
predominance of one faculty above all the rest. So much 
IS this the ease, that when tlie example does occiir, of an 
individual, so richly gifted as to excel in two of thefl;eueral 
or leading powers of the mmd, liis reputation for me one 
will impede tlie establishment of his reputation for the 
other. There occurs to us one very remarkable case of the 
injustice, done by men who have but one faculty, to the 
men who are nudet the misfortune of having two. in the 
writings of Eklmund Burke, there lias at length been die- 
covered, a rich mine of profound and strikingly just reflec- 
tions, on the philosophy of public affairs. But he felt as 
well as tliought, and saw tlie greatness and beauty of 
things, as well as their relations; and so, he could at ones 
penetrate the denths, and irradiate the surface of any object 
that he contemplateil. The light which he flung from him, 
entered the veiy innermost shrines and recesses of his sub- 
ieet ; but then it was light tinged with the hues of his own 
Drilliant imaguiation, and many gazing at the splendour, 
recognized not the weio^ht and tlie wisdom underneath. They 
thought him suj^rflcial, but just because themselves afw 
vested at the surfeCce ; and eitlier because with the capacity 
of emotion but without that of judgment, or because with 
the capacity of judgment but without that of emotion^they, 
from the very meagreness and mutilation of their own fa- 
culties, were incap«ibto of that complex homage, due to ^ 
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eomplez object wfaieh had both beauty and troth for its in- 
gredienta. Thiui it wna that the very exuberance of his 
genhifl, injared the man, in the estimation of the pigmies 
around him ; and the splendour of his imagination detraeted 
from the credit of his wisdom. Fox had the sagacity to 
■ee this ; and posterity now see iL Now that, intend of a 
passing meteor, he is fixed by authorship in the literary he- 
misphere, men can make a study of hmi; and be at ooee 
regaled by the poetry, and instructed by the prof oundneos 
ofhis wondrous lucubrations. 



CHAPTER U. 

On the Connexion betiteen the Intellect and ike 
Emotums. 

1. Ths intellectual states of the mind, and its states of 
emotion, belong to distinct provinces of the mental con- 
stitution — the former to the percipient, and the latter to 
what Sir James Mackintosh would term the emotive or 
pathematie part of our nature. Bentham applies the term 
patkoio^ to the mind in somewhat the same sense — not 
expressive, as in medical science, of states of disease, un^* 
der which the body suffers ; but expressive, in mental set- 
ence, of states of susceptibility, under which the mind is in 
any way a^cted, whether painfully or pleasurably. Had 
it not been for the previous usurpation or engagement of 
this term by medical writers, who restrict the application of 
it to the distempers ot our corporeal frame, it might have 
been conveniently extended to all the susceptibilities of the 
mental constitution — even when that constitution is in its 
healthful and natural state. According to the medical use 
of it the Greek waax<a from which it is derived, is under- 
stood in the sense of the Latin translation, po/tor, to suffer. 
According to the sense which we now propose for i^ 
in treating of mental phenomena, the Greek iraox&> would be 
understood in the sense of the Latin translation afficior to be 
affected. When treating of the mental pathology, we treat, 
not of mental sufferings, but, more general, of mental sus- 
ceptibilities. The r^fKncta of the Greek, whence the term 
comes, in equivalent either to the "patior" or the *<affi- 
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dw" of Ltttitt,— the fonncr signifyinr "to suffer," and the 
latter simply " to be aflfected,"--thc former senae being the 
one that is retained in medical, and the latter in mental pa- 
tholo^. The two differ as much the one from the other as 
passion does from aftection, or the violence of adistempeied 
does from the due and pacific effect of a natural mfluence. 
Even the Latin patior might be translated, not merely into 
"suffer" but into "tlie being acted upon" or into "the being 
passive." Medical pathology is tlie study of those diseases 
under which the body suncrs. 31cntul pathology is ^e 
study of all those phenomena that arise from influences 
acting upon ttte miud viewed as passive, or as not putting 
forth any choice or activity at tlie time. Now, when thus 
defined, it will embrace all that we understand by sensa- 
tions, and affcctioi^B, and passions, it is not of my will 
that certain colours impress their appropriate sensations 
upon my eye, or tliat certain sounds impress their sensa- 
tions \ipon my ear. It is not of my will, but of an organi- 
zation wliich I often cannot helu, that 1 am so nervously 
irritable, under rcrtain disagreeable sights and disagreea- 
ble noises. It is not of my will, but of an aggressive 
influence which I cannot withstand, that, wlien placed 
on an airy swmiiiit, I forthwith swim in giddiness, and 
am seized wKh the imagination, that if I turn not my 
feet and my eyes from the frightful precipice's margin, 
1 shall topple to its base. Keimer is it oi i«)y will that 
I am visited with such ineffable disgust at the sight of 
some loathsome animal. But these are strong instances, 
and perhaps evince a state bordering upon disease. Yet we 
may gather from them some gcneru conception of what is 
ineaRt by mental pathology, whose design it is to set forth 
all those states of feeling, mto which the mind is thrown, by 
the influence of those various objects that are fitted to ex- 
cite, cither tlie emotions or the sensitive affections of our 
nature. And, to keep the subject of mental pathology pure, 
we shall suppose these states of feeling to be altogether 
unmodified by the will, and to be the very states which result 
from the law of the external senses, or the laws of emotion 
operating upon us at the time, when the mind is either 
-wholly powerless or whoHy inactive. To be furnished with 
one comprehensive term, by which to impress a mark on so 
large an order of phenomena, must be Kmnd very commo- 
dkiui t and tho«igh we have advnted to the etymology oi 
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the tenn, yetj in truth, it ia of no consequence whether the 
process of derivation be accurate or not — seeing that the 
most arbitrary definition, if it only be precise in its objects, 
and have a precisely expressed sense affixed to it, can serve 
all the purposes for which a definkion is desifable. 

2. The emotions enter largely into the pathological de- 
partment of our nature. They are distinguishable both 
from the appetites and the external affections, in that they 
are mental and not bodily — though, in common with these, 
they are characterized by a peculiar vividness of feeling, 
which distinguishes them from the intellectual states of the 
mind. It may not be easy to express the difference in Ian- 
£^age ; but we never confound them in specific instances — 
being at no loss to which of the two classes we should re- 
fer the acts of memory and judgment ; and to which we 
should refer the sentiments of fear, or gratitude, or shame, 
or any of the numerous affections and desires of which the 
mind is susceptible. 

3. The first belonging to this class that we shall notice ia 
the desire of knowledge, or the principle of cunosity—hav- 
ing all the appearance and character of a distinct and ori- 
ginal tendency in the mind, implanted there for the pur- 
pose to which it is so obviously subservient This prmci- 
ple evinces its realiiv and strength in very early childboo(L 
even anterior to the faculty of speech — as might be observed 
in the busy manipulations and exploring looks of the little 
infant, on any new aiticle that is placed within its reach; 
and afterwards, by its importunate and never-ending ques- 
tions. It is this avidity of knowledge which.^forms the 

great impellent to the acquisition of it— being in fact the 
unger of the mind, and strikingly analagous to the corres- 
ponding bodily appetite, in those respects, by which each ia 
mani£8sted, to be the product of a higher wisdom than oura^ 
the effect of a more providential care than man would have 
taken of himself. The corporeal appetency seeks for food 
as its terminating object, without regard to its ulterior eflect 
in the sustaining of life. The mental appetency seeks for 
knowledge, the food of the mind, as its terminating object, 
without regard to its ulterior benefits, both in tiie guidance 
of life, and the endless multiplication of its enjoyments. 
The prospective wisdom of man could be trusted with nei- 
ther of these great interests ; and so the urgent appetite of 
hunger h44 to be provided for the one, and the like ur^ot 
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principle of curiosity had to be provided for the other. 
£ach of them bears the same evidence of a special contriv- 
ance for a special objfect — and that by one who took a more 
comprehensive view of our welfare, than we are capable of 
taking for ourselves ; and made his own additions to the 
mechanism for the express purpose of supplementing the 
deficiency of human foresight. The resemblance between 
the two cases ^oes strikingly to demonstrate, how a mental 
constitution might as effectually bespeak the hand of an in- 
telligent maker, as does a physical or material constitution. 
It is true, that) with the great majority of men, the intel- 
lectual is not so urjg^nt or imperious, as is the animal 
craving. But even for this difference, we can perceive a 
reason, which would not have been found under a random 
economy of things. . Each man's hunger would need to be 
alike strong, or at least strong enough to ensure the taking 
of food for himself— for to this effect, he will receive no be- 
nefit fVom another man's hunger. But there is not the 
same reason why each man's curiosity should be alike 
strono^— for the curiosity of one man might subserve the sup- 
ply of information and intellectual food to the rest of the spe- 
cies. To enlarge the knowledge of the world, it is not needed, 
that all men should be endowed with such a strength of 
desire for it, as to bear them onward through the toils of 
original investigation. The dominant, the aspiring curosity, 
which impel 8 the adventurous traveller to untrodden regions, 
will earn discoveries, not for himself alone, but for all men 
— ^if their curiosity be but strong enough for the persual of 
his agreeable record, under the shelter, and amid the com- ' 
forts of thieir own home. And it is so in all the sciences. 
The unquenchable thirst of a few, is ever drawing supplies 
of new truth, which are shared in by thousands. There is 
an obvious meaning in this variety, between the stronger cu- 
riosity of the few who discover truth, and the weaker curi- 
osity of the many who acouire it. The food which hun- 
ffer impels man to take, is tor his own aliment alone. The 
fruit 01 that study to which the strength of his own curiosity 
impels him, may become the property of all men. 

4. But, apart from this singularity, we behold in curi- 
osity, view^ as a general attribute, a manifest adaptation 
to the circumstances in which man is placed. If, on the 
one hand, we look to the rich and exhaustless variety of 
truth| in a universe fraught with the materials of a mo^ 
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■tupendouB and evergrowing philosophy, and each deput- 
mcnt of which ia fitted to gtiirmlate and regale the cunoeity 
of ihe human mind —we should say rf such an external na- 
ture as thiflj that, presenting a most appropriate field to the 
inquisitive spirit of our race, it was BigEiafly adapted to the 
intellectual constitution of man. Or 3*, on the other hand, 
besides looking to the world as a theatre for the aelightfiil 
entertainment of our powers, we behold it, in the intricacy 
of its phenomena and laws, in its recondite mysteries, in its 
deep and difficult recesses yet conquerable to an indefinite 
extent by the perseverance of man, and therefore as a befit- 
ting theatre for the busy and most laborious exercise of hia 
powers—we should say of such an intellectual eonstitutioa 
as ours, that it was sienally adapted to the system of ex- 
ternal nature. ItwouW require a curiosity as strong and 
steadfast as Nature hath given us, to urge us onward, 
through the appalling^ difficulties of a search so laborious. 
Hunger is the great mipellent to corporeal labour, and the 
gratification of this appetite is its reward. Curiosity is a 
great impellent to mental labour, and. whether we look to 
the delights or the difficulties of knowledge, we cannot fuX 
to perceive, that this mental appetency in man, and its coun- 
terpart objects in nature^ are Sttited with marvellous ex- 
actness to each other. ... 

6. But the analogy between the mental and the corpo- 
real afiections does not stop here. The appetite of hunger 
would, of itself impel to the use of food— although no ad- 
ditional pleasure had been annexed to the use of it, in the 
-gratification of the palate. The sense of taste, with its vari- 
ous pleasurable sensations, has ever been regarded, as a dis- 
tinct proof of the benevolence and care of Qod, And the 
same is true of the delights which are felt by the mind, in 
the acquisition of knowledge— as when truth discloses her 
high and hidden beauties to the eye of tlie enraptured stu- 
dent ; and he breathes an ethereal satisfaction, having in it 
the very substance of enjoyment, though the world at large 
cannot sympathize with it The pleasures of the intelleOf, 
though calm, are intense ; insomuch, that a life of deep phi* 
losophy^ were a life of deep emotion^ when the understand- 
ing receives of its own proper aliment — shaving found its way 
to those harmonies of principle^ those goodly classificatiooa 
of phenomena, which the disciples ofscience love to gan 
upon. And the whole Ghana ooea not laa ia the ultimalo 
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^eo^ery. There is a felt triumph in the march, and along 
the footstepn of the demonstration which leads to it; in the 
fluceessiye evolutions of the reasoning, as well as its suc- 
cessful conclusion. Like every other enterprise of man, 
there is happiness in the current and continuous pursuit, 
aa well as in the final attainment— as every student in geo- 
metry can tell, who will remember, not only the delight he 
felt on his arrival at the landing place, but the delight he 
felt when guided onward by the traces and concatenations 
of the pathway. Even in the remotest abstractions of eon- 
templative truth, there is a glory and a transcendental plea- 
sure, joirhich the world knoweth not ; but which becomes 
more intelligible, because more embodied, when the atten- 
tion of the enquirer is directed to the realities of substantive 
nature. And though there be few who comprehend or fol- 
low Newton in his gigantic walk, yet all may participate 
in his trHimnhant feeling, when he reached that lofty sum- 
mit, where tne whole mystery and magnificence of Nature 
stood submitted to his gaze — an emmence won by him 
through the power and the patience of intellect alone ; but 
from which he descried a scene more glorious far than ima- 
gination could have formed, or than ever had been pictured 
and set forth, in the sublimest visions of poetry. 

6. It is thus that while the love of beauty, operating upon 
the susceptible imagination of the theorist, is one of those 
seducing influences which lead men astray from the pur- 
suit of experimental truth— hie, in fact, who at the outset 
resists her fieiscinations, becaulie of his supreme respect for 
the lessons of observation, is at length repaid by the disco- 
veries and sights of surpassing loveliness. The inductive 
philosophy began its career, by a renunciation, painful we 
nave no doubt at first to jnany of its disciples, of all the sys- 
tems and harmonies of the schoolmen. But in the assiduous 
prosecution of its labours it worked its way to a fiar nobler 
and more magnificent harmony at the last— to the real sys- 
tem of the universe, more excellent than all the schemes of 
human conception — not in the solidity of its evidence alone, 
but as an object of tasteful contemplation. The self-de- 
nial which is laid upon us by Bacon's philosophy, like 
all other self-denial, whether in the cause of truth or virtue, 
hath its reward, in giving ourselves up to its guidance, 
we have often to quit the lascinations of beautiful theory i 
Irat in excfaMgd for theie, ve at length regaled by Um higher 
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and subrtantial beauties of actual nature. .Th««»J«**^ 
boraS^WioScts before which the Bpecioua nMjenuity » wm- 
^ST to ^ivc way ; and perhaps the mm<r never suffer. 
SSTpSnful li^mt'ion, tlSi when, after l^^ving ^J^y^t 
temptSd to force nature into a compliance witTi her own 
SdS^neralizations, she, on the appeaj«^ce of ec^e- 
Smous and impracticable phenomwion, has to practise a 
forc^ upon herself; when she thus finds a goodly spccula- 
tioTsupSied^ by the homely and unwelcome expenence 
It wenicd at the outset a cruel sacrifice, when the world of 
Sp^S" withall its manageable and engaging simpljci- 
^s hadto be abandoned ; and, on becommg the PUP»1« "^ <>^ 
nervation, we. amid the varieties of the actual ^orld wound 
ISfelt as if bcwUdered, if not lost among the perplexities 
ofVchaSL^Thiswas^pericKlof ^l^^^^^f^;^^ 
it hi* a had a elor bus termination. In return tor tne assi- 
dukT wherelith the study of nature hath been prosecuted, 
she hath made a more abundant revelation of her charms. 
Order hath arisen out of confusion ; and m the ascertamcd 
structure of the universe, there are now found to be a stote 
aid a sublimity, beyond all that ever was pictured by the 
SSncL S the diys o? her adventurous and unfettered mia- 
Son. Even viewed in the light of a noble and engag- 
SS^^tacle for the fancy to dwell upon, who would ever 
Sink^comparing with the system of Newton, either thiU 
celestial machine^ of Descartes, which was impelled by 
whirlpools of ether, or that still more cumbrous machmeiy 
of cycles and epicycles which was the progeny of a re- 
moter age I It is thus that at the commencement of this ob- 
servatioSal process, there is an abjuration of be^^^T. But 
it soon rcap^ars in another form, and brightens " we ad- 
vance : and there at length arises, on solid foundation, a 
fairer and goodlier system, than ever f^^'^^.f^'^ 
mance before the eye of genius.* Nor is it difficult to pcr- 

• In the « Essays of John Shcppard."— a work very recently 
published, and alike characterised by the depth of »te VhrisUaQ 
intelligence and feeling, and the beauty of it» thoughte-ttiero 
occurs the following passage, founded on the Manuscript Wot^ 
taken by the author, of Playfair»s Lectures. ' It was impress- 
ively stated in a preliminary lecture by a late eminent Scotllsn 
Professor of Natural Philosophy, that the actual physical won- 
ders of creation far transcend the boldest and most hyperbolical 
imaginings of poetic minds ;" " that the reason of l^wton and 
Goimeo took a sublimer flight Uian the fancy of MUton and 
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ceive the leason of this. What we discover by obeerration, 
18 the product of the divine imagination:— bodied forth by 
creative power, into a stable and enduring universe. What 
we devise by our own ingenuity is but we product of hu- 
man imagination. The one is the solid archetype of those 
conceptions which are in the mind of God. The other is 
the shadowy representation of those conceptions which are 
in the mind of man. It is even as with the labourer, who, 
by excavating the rubbish which hides and besets some 
noble architecture, does more for the gratification of oux 
taste than if| with his unpractised hand, he should attempt 
to regale us by plans and sketches of his own. And so 
the drudgery of experimental science, in exchange for that 
beauty, whose fascmations it resisted at the outset of its career, 
has evolved a surpassing beauty from among the realitiefl 
of truth and nature. The puin of the initiial sacrifice is nobly 
compensated at the last. The views contemplated through 
the medium of observation, are found, not only to have a 
justness in them^ but to have a grace and a grandeur in 
them, far above all the visions which are contemplated 
through the medium of fancy, or which ever regaled the 
fondest enthusiast in the eniaptured walks of speculatioa 
and poetry. But the toils of investigation must be en- 
dured first, that the grace and the grandeur might be en- 
joyed afterwards. The same is true of science in aU its de- 
pcurtments, not of simple and sublime astronomy alone, bat 
throughout of terrestrial physics ; and most of edl in che- 
mistry, where the internal processes of actual and ascertained 
Nature are found to possess a beauty, which far surpasses 
the crude though specious plausibilities of other days. We 
perceive in this too, a fine adaptation of the external world 
to the faculties of man ; a happy ordination of N^ature by 
which the labour of the spirit is made to precede the luxury 
of the spirit; or every disciple of science must strenuously 
labour in the investigation of its truths, ere he can luxuriate 
in the contemplation of its beauties, it is by the patient 
seeking of truth first, that the pleasures of taste and ima- 
gination are superadded to him. For, in these days of 
stem and philosophic hardihood, nothing but evidence, 
strict and scrutinized and thoroughly sifted evidence, will 

Aiioeto." That this is quite true I need cnly refer you to a few 
astronomical facts glanced at in sutNMqucnt pa^es of this vo- 
|iiD»e in oxider to evince.' Bheppjurd's Gssays, p. 69. 
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acceptance for arj op ia^on. Whatever &■ anthorltf, 
rer its engaging likelihood may be, it mugt first be 
made to undergo tm freeat treatment from human eYeaand 
human hands. It is at one time itretched on the raca of an 
ezperimenL At another it haa t/o pan through fiery trial 
in the bottom of a crucible. At aniother, it has to undervo 
a IJng queationauy prooeia among the fumee, and the nl- 
trationi^ and the intense heat of a labratory ; and, not till 
it has been subjected to all this intjuisitonal torture and - 
survived it. is it preferred to a place m the temple of truths 
or admitted among the laws and the lessons of a sound phi- 
losophy. 

7. But beside those rewards and expitements to science 
which lie in science itself as the curiosity which impels to 
the prosecution of it, and the delighu of prosperous study, and 
the pleasures that immediately spring from the contemitia- 
tion of its objects — besides these, there is a remoter but 
not less powerful influence, and to which we owe greatly 
more than half the philosophy of our world. We mean 
the respect in which high intellectual endowments are 
held by general society. We are not sure hut that the love 
of fame has been of more powerful operation, in speeding ~ 
onward the march of discovery, than the love of philosophy 
fyr the sake of its own inherent charms ; and there are thou- 
sands of our most distinguished intellectual labourers, who 
but for an expected harvest of renown, would never have 
entered on the secret and solitary precaution of their ardu* 
ous walk. We are abundantly sensible, that this appetency 
for fame may have helped to vulgarise both the literature 
and science of the country ; that men, capable of the most 
attic refinement in the one, may, for the sake of a wider 
popularity, have descended to verbiage and the false splen^* 
dour of a meritricious eloquence ; and that men, capable of 
the deepest research and purest demonstration in the other, 
may, by the same unworthy compliance with the flip- 
pancy of the public taste, hava ezchong^ed the profound ar- 
g^ument for the showy and superficial illustration — prefer- 
ring to the homage of the exalted few, the attendance and 
plaudits of the multitude. It is thus, that when access to 
the easier and lighter parts of knowledge has been suddenly 
enlarged, the heights of philosophy may be abandoned for 
a season— the men who wont to ocoupy there, being tempted 
to Qome down from their elevation, aqd hold cooveno with 
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that inereasiDgf host, who have entered within the precincts, 
and now throng the outer courts of the temple, it is thus, 
that at certain transition periods, in the intellectual history 
of the species, philosophy may sustain a temporary depres- 
sion — from which when she recovers, we snail combine, 
with the inestimable benefit of a more enlightened common- 
ality, both the glory and the substantial benefit of as cul- 
tured a literature and as lofty and elaborate a philosophy 
as before. And we greatly mistake, if we thinli^ that in 
those minds of nobler and purer ambition, the love of fiime 
is extinguished, because they are willing to forego the bus- 
tling attendance and the clamorous applauses of a crowd. 
They too are intensely set on praise, but it must lie such 
praise as that of Atticus, ' The incense of which, though 
not copious, is exquisite— -that precious aroma, which fills 
not the general atmosphere, but by which the few and the 
finer spirits of our race are satisfied. Theirs is not the 
broad day-light of popularity. It is a fame of higher order, 
upheld by the testimony of the amateurs or the elite in sci- 
ence, and grounded on those rare achievements which the 
public at large can neither comprehend nor sympathize 
with. " They sit on a hill apart," and there breathe of 
an ethereal element, in the calm brightness of an upper re- 
gion, rather than in that glare and gorgeousness by which 
me eye of the multitude is dazzled. It is not the eclat of 
a bonfire for the regaling of a mob, but the enduring though 
cjuiet lustre of a star. The place which they occupy is aloft 
in the galaxy of a nation's literature, where the eyes of the 
more finely intellectual gaze upon them with delight, and 
the hearts only of such as are lighted up in reverence and 
eon amore towards them. Theirs is a high though hidden 
praise, flowing in secret course through the aavans of a 
community, and felt by every true academic to be his most 
appropriate reward.* 

8. The emotions of whicli we have yet spoken stand 
connected, either in the way of cause or of consequence, 
with the higher eflbrts of the intellect — as the curiosity 
which prompts to these efforts, and the delights attendant 
on the investigation and discovery of truths which reward 
them ; beside the grateful incense of those praises, whether 
general or select, tt^at are awarded to mental superiority, and 

* Use and Abuse of Literary and EccIesiasUcal EndowmenUi, 
-p. 186. 166. ^, 
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form perhftp«, the most powerful inciienicnt to the ardtioihi 
and sustained prosecution of mental labour. But there is a 
connexion of another sort, between the emotions and the intel- 
lect, of still hif her importance — ^because of the alliance whidh 
it establishes Detween the intellectual and the moral depart- 
menu of our nature. We often speak of the pleasure that 
we receive from one class of the emotions, as those of taste 
— of the danger or disameableness of another, as an^er or 
fear, or envy— of the obligation that lies upon us to cherish 
and retain certain other emotions, insomuch that the desig- 
nation of virtuous is generally given to them, as gratitude, 
and compassion, and the special love of relatives or coun- 
try, and m one word, all the benevolent affections of our na- 
ture. Now, however obvious when sttited, it is not sufficiently 
advened to^ even when studying the philosophy of the sub- 
ject, and still less in the practical govermentand regulation 
of the heart— that for the very bemg of each of these spe- 
cific emotions in the heart, there must a certain appropriate 
and counterpart object, whether through the channel of 
sense or of the memory, be present to the thoughts. We 
can only feel the emotion of beauty, in the act pfHlwholdinj; 
or conceiving a beautiful object ; an emotion of terror, m 
the view of some danrer which menaces us ; an emotion of 
eratitude, in the recollection of a past kindness, or of the 
benefactor who conferred it. Such then is the necessary 
dependence between perception and feeling, that, without 
the one, the other cannot possibly be awakened. Present 
an object to ^e view of the mind, and the emotion suited 
to that object, whether it be love or resentment, or ter- 
ror, or disgust, must consequently arise; and with as 
great sureness, as, on presenting visible things of dif- 
rent colour to the eye, the green and red and yellow and 
blue impress their different and peculiar sensations on the 
retina. It is very obvious, that the sensations owe their be- 
ing to the external objects, without the presence and the 
perception of which they could not possibly have arisen. 
And it should be alike obvious, that the emotions owe their 
being to a mental perception, whether by sense or by me- 
mory, of the objects which are fitted to awaken them. Let 
an object be introduced to the notice of the mind, and its 
correlative emotion instantly arises in the heart ; let the ob- 
ject be forgotten or disappear from the mental view, and 
the emotion disappears alon^ with it. 
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9. We deem it no ezceptioQ to the inwiablenem of that 

relation, which subsists petween an object and its counter- 
part emotion, that, in many instances, a certain given ob- 
ject may be present and in full view of the observer, with- 
out awakenmg that sensibility which is proper to it. A 
spectacle of pain does 'generally, but not always, awaken 
compassion. It would always, we think, if a creature in 
agony were the single object of the mind*a contemplation. 
But the person^ now in suffering, may be undergomg the 
chastisement of some grievous provocation ; and the emo- 
tion is different, because the object is really different— an 
offender who has excited the anger of our bosoms, and, in 
the view of whose inflicted sufiering8| this indignant feeling 
receives its gratification. Or the pain way be inflicted by 
our own hand on an unoffending animal in the prosecution 
of some cruel ez[)eriment. If compassion be wholly unfelt, 
it is not because in thi» instance the law has been repealed 
which connects this emotion with the view of pain ; but it 
is because the attention of the mind to this object is dis- 
placed by another object ; even the discovery of truth— and 
.so what but for this might have been an intense compas- 
sion, is overborne by intenser curiosity. And so with all 
the other emotions. Were daneer singly the object of the 
mind*8 contemplation, fear, we think, would be the univer- 
sal feeling ; but it ma^ be danger connected with the sight 
or the menaces of an insulting enemy who awakens burn- 
ing resentment in the heart, and when anger rises fear is 
gone ; or it may be danger snared with fellow combatants^ 
whose presence and observation kindle in the bosom the 
love of glor^ and impel to deeds' of heroism — ^not because 
any law which connects, and connects invariably, certain 
emotions with certain objects, is in any instance reversed or 
suspended ; but because, in this conflict and composition of 
moral forces, one emotion displaced another from the feel- 
ings, only, however, because one object displaced another 
from the thoughts. Still, in every instance, the object is the 
stepping-stone to the emotion — insomuch, that if we want to 
recall a certain emotion, we must recall to the miQd that cer- 
Uin object which awakens it; if we want to cease from the 
emotion, we roust cease from thinking of its object, wo 
roust transfer the mind to other objects, or occupy it with 
other thoughts. 
10. This c9ane:poa between tlie percipient liicultief of the 
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mind and its fiMlings, reveak to us a oonnezioa between 

the intellectual and the moral departments of our nature. 
How the one is brought instrumentallv to bear ui>on the 
other, will be afterwards explained. But meanwhile it ie 
abundantly obvious, that the presence or the absence of cer- 
tain feelings stands connected with the presence or the ab- 
sence of certain thoughu. We can no more break up the 
connexion between the thought of any object that is viewed 
mentally, and the feeling which it impresses on the hearty 
than we can break up the connexion between the sight of 
an^r object that is yiewed materially, and the Bensation 
which It impresses upon the retina. If we look singly and 
steadfastly to an object of a particular colour, as red, there 
is an organic necessity for the peculiar sensation of redness, 
which we cannot escape, but by shutting our eyes, or turn- 
ing them away to objects that are differently coloured. If 
we think singly and steadfastly on an object of a particular 
character, as an injury, there seems an organic necessity 
also for the peculiar emotion of resentment, from which there 
appears to be no other wa^ of escaping, than b^r stiflins the 
thouffht, or turning the mind awa^r to other objects of con- 
templation. Now we hear both of virtuous emotions and of 
yicious emotions ; and it is of capital importance to know how 
to retain the one and to exclude the other — which is by 
dwelling in thought on the objecte that awaken the latter. 
And so It is by thinking in a certain way that wrong sen- 
sibilities are avoided, and riffht sensibilities are upholden. 
. It is by keeping up a remembrance of the kindness, that we 
keep up the emotion of gratitude. It is by forgetting the 
provocation, that we cea8e*from the emotion of anger. It 
jB by rejecting on the misery of a fellow creature in iu yi- 
vid and affepting details, that pity is called forth. It is by 
meditating on the perfections of the Godhead, that we che- 
rish and keep alive our reverence for the highest virtue and 
our love for the highest goodness. In one word, thought 
is at once the harbinger and the sustainer of feeling ; and 
this, of itself forms an important link of communication 
betweeo the intellectual and the moral departments of our 
nature. 

11. We shall not be able to complete our views, either on 
the moral character of the emotions, or their dependence on 
the percipient faculties of the mind, until we have established 
ft certain ulterior principle which comes afterwards into no* 
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tjcc Ne'chr* do xrs »?c t ex-^p^'a-s or. 'ajMr luet, of whkk 
we have aL-eauv elven su-licieul specimeiiA, ia our treat- 
ment of the Bpecisa afTectionB. We would onlv remark at 
present, on their vaat importance to human happinese — 
seeing that a state of mental happiness cannot even be so 
much as imagined without a state of emotion. They are 
the emotions, m fiact, and the eictemal aiTectiokM together, 
which share between them the whole interest, whether plea- 
surable or painful, of human existence. And what a vivid 
and varied interest that is, may be rendered evident by a 
mere repetition of those words which compose the nomen- 
clature of our feelines— as hope, and fear, and grie^ and 
joy, and love diversined into so many separate afiections to- 
wards wealth, &me, power^ knowledge, and all the other 
objecto of human desire, besides the tasteful and benevolent 
emotions— which altogether keep their unremitting play ia 
the heart, and sustain or keep up the continuity ot our sen* 
«ible being. It says enough for the adaptation of externai 
nature to a mental constitution so complexly and variously 
endowed, that numerous as these susceptibilities are, the 
world is crowded with objects, that keep them in full and 
busy occupation. The details of this contemplation are in<- 
«xhauslible ; and we are not sure but that the general les- < 
son of the Divine care or Divine benevolence, which may 
be founded upon these, could be more effectuall}r learned 
by a close attention of the mind upaa one specific instance, 
than by a complete enumeration of all the instances, with at 
the same time only a briefer and slighter notice of each of 
them. 

12. And it would make the lesson all the more impress- 
ive, if, instead of selecting as our example, an emotion of 
very exalted character, and of which the influence on humao 
enjoyment stood forth in bright davlight to tlie observation 
of ail, such as the sensibilitv of a heart that was feelingly 
alive to the calls of benevolence, or feelingly alive to the 
beauties of nature— we should take for our case some other 
kind of emotion, so common perhaps as to be ignobly fa- 
miliar, and on which one would scarcely think of constructing 
aught so dignified or so serious as a theological argument. 
Yet we cannot help thinking, that it most emphatically tell^ 
us of the teeming, the profuse benevolence of the Deity— 
when we reflect on those homelier and those every-day 
lOiuoM out of whicbt the whole of hufflanlifei through tlie 
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mieoeMhra houn of H, Ui seasoned with enjoyment ; and a 
moBt agreeable zeal is imparted trom ihem, to the ordinary 
oecaaions of converse and companionship among men. When 
the love of novelty finds in the walks of science the gratifi- 
cation that is suaed to it, we can reason gravely on Uie 
final canse of the emotion, and speak of tlic purpose of Na- 
ture, or rather of the Author of Nature, in having instituted 
such a reward for intellectual labour. But we lose sight of 
all the wisdom and all the goodness that are connected with 
this mental ordination — ^when the very same principle which, 
in the lofty and liberal savant^ we call the love of novelty, 
becomes, m the plain and ordinary citizen, the love of news. 
Yet in this humbler and commonplace form, it is needless 
to say, how prolific it is of enjoyment— giving an edge as it 
were to the whole of one's conscious existence, and its prin- 
cipal charm to the innocent and enlivening gossip of every 
social party. Perliaps a still more effective exemplification 
may be had in another emotion of this class, that which 
arises from our sense of the ludicrous— which ^so often mi- 
nisters to the gaiety of man's heart, even when'alone ; and 
which, when he congregates with his fellows, is ever and 
anon breaking forth mto some humourous conception, that 
infects alike the &uQcies of all, and finds vent in one com- 
mon shput of ecstacy. Like every other emotion, it stands 
alliecj^ith a perception as its antecedent, the object of the 
perception in this instance being the conjunction of things 
that are incongruous with each other— on the first disco- 
very or conception of which, the mirth begins to tumultu- 
ate in the heart of some one ; and on the first utterance of 
which, it passes with irrepressible sympathy into the hearts 
of all who are around him — ^whence it obtains the same 
ready discharge as before, in a loud and general efierves* 
eence. To perceive how inexhaustible the source of this 
enjoyment Is, we have only to think of it in connexion with 
its cause; and then try to compute, if we can, all the pos- 
sibilities of wayward deviation, from the sober literalities 
of truth and nature, whether in the shape of new imagina- 
tions by the mind of man, or of new combinations and 
events in actual history. It is thus that the pleasure con- 
nected with our sense of the ludicrous, forms one of the 
most current gratifications of human life ; nor is it essen- 
tial that there should be any rare peculiarity of mental con- 
fonmttion in order to realize it. We fiadit the perenoialsQurcA 
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of a flort of gentle and quiet delectation, even to men of the 
most sober temperament, and whose habit is as remote aa 
possible from that of fantastic levity, or wild and airy ex- 
travagance. When acquaintances meet together in the 
street, and hold colloquy for a few minutes, they may look 
grave enough, if business or politics or some matters of 8&-, 
rious intelligence be the theme — yet how seldom do they 
part before some coruscation of playfulness has been struck 
out between them ; and the interview, though begun per- 
haps in sober earnest, but seldom passes off without 
some pleasantry or other to enliven it. We should not 
dwell so long on this part of the human constitution, were 
there not so much of happiness and so much of benevolence 
allied with it — as is obvious indeed from the very syno- 
nimes, to which the language employed for the expression 
of ita various phenomena and feeling has given rise. To 
what else but to the pleasure we have in the ludicrous is it 
owing, that a ludicrous observation has been termed a 
pleasantry ; or how but to the affinity between happinesti 
and mirth can we ascribe it, that the two terms are often 
employed as equivalent to each other ; and whence but 
from the strong connexion which subsists between benevo- 
lence and humour can it be explained, that a man is said to 
be in good humour, when in a state of placidness and cor- 
diality with all who are around himl We are aware 
that there is not a single disposition wherewith Nature hath 
endowed us which may not be perverted to evil; but when 
we see so much both of human kindness and of human en- 
joyment associated with that exhilaration of heart to which 
this emotion is so constantly giving rise — ^ministering with 
such copiousness, both to the smiles of the domestic hearth, 
and the gaieties of festive compani(«iship--we cannot but ^ 
legard it as the provision of an indulgent Father, who hath 
ordained it as a sweetener or an emoiient amid the annoy- 
ances and the ills which flesh is heir ta 

13. It were difficult to compute the whole effect of this 
ingredient, in alleviating the vexations of life ; but certain 
It IS that the ludicrous is often blended with the annoyances 
which befall us; and that its operation, in lightening the 
pressure of what might have otherwise been viewed as 
somewhat in the light of a calamity, is far from inconsider- 
able. This balancmg of opposite emotions, suggested by 
^iffyrftnt parts of the same complex event or object and th^ 
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eflfect of the one if a piMnnt emotion, in aMmagmg thd 



ing. There is no doubt an incongruity between the mo- 
» ment of his walking uprighUy, and with the full anticipa- 
tion of getting forward in that attitude to the object whither 
he is bending— and the next moment of his floundering in 
the mud, and hastening with all his might to gather him- 
Bclf up again. They who philosophize upon the laws of 
■uccession in the events of Nature, have a gr^&t demand 
for such Buccessions as are immediate. They go bu- 
sily in quest of the contiguous links, and properly conceive 
that if any one hidden step be yet interposed, between the 
two which they regularly observe to follow each other, 
tliey have not completed tiie investigation, till that step also 
have been ascertained, it is tlierefore so far an advantage 
in regard to the above phenomenon, that there does not ap* 
pear to be time even for the most rapid and fuffitive inter- 
vention — ^for only let it occur in the presence of lookers on, 
and with the speed of lightning, will it be followed up by 
the instant and obstreperous glee of a whole host of specta- 
torship. 

14. But this very exhibition may give rise to a wholly 
diiferent emotion. The provocative to laughter lies in the 
awkwardness of the fall. Let the awkwardness be conceived 
to abide as it was, and this other ingredie.it to be added, the 
severity of the fall— that a limb is fractured, or that a swoon, 
a convulsion, or a stream of blood is the immediate eon- 
sequence. In proportion to the hurt that was sustained, 
would be the sympathy of ftur the greater number of the by- 
standers ; and this might be so heightened by the palpable 
iraflerings of him to whom the accident has beftUlen, that 
the sense of the ludicrous might be entirely overborne. 

15. The two provocatives are the awkwardness of the 
fall and its severity. The two emotions are the mirth and 
the compassion. The one of these ma^ so |>redominate 
over the other as to leave the mind under its entire and sin- 
gle ascendency. A mathematician would require the point, 
at which, by a gradual increase or diminution upon either 
of the two elements, they wexe mutually neutralized —or the 
transition was made from the one to the other of them. 
In this we may not be able to latitfy him. Bm aU maj 
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tiave baeft KMible of an oeeaaion, when Uie two were bo 
delicately poised, that the mind positively Tibrated~Bo as 
to make a sort of tremulous and intermediate play, between 
these distinct and nearly opposite emotions. 'This is one 
of those nicer exhibitions of our nature that one feels an in- 
terest in remarking ; and many perhaps may recollect the 
instances, when even some valued friend hath smarted 
pretty seriously, under some odd or ludicrous mishap in 
which he hath been involved, and when they have felt 
themselves in a state of most curious ambig[uity, between 
the pity which they ought to feel, and the levity which they 
were not able to repress. The peculiarities of this midway /^ 
condition are greatly aggravated, if there be so many ao- 

Suaintances who share it among them, and more especially, 
' they meet together and talk over the subject of it — m 
which case, it will be no singular display of our mysteri- 
ous nature, although the visitations of a common sympathy^ 
should be found to alternate with the high-soundmg peiOv'^ 
of a most rapturous and uncontrollable merriment. 

16. We cannot fail to perceive, in this instance too, how 
josepamble the alliance vs between perception and feeling. 
According as the mind looks, so is the heart affected. When 
we look to the awkwardness of the mischance, whatever it 
nay be, we become gay. When we look to its severity, 
we become sad. It is mstructive to observe, with what 
fidelity the heart follows the mind in this process, and how 
whichever the object is that for the time is regarded by 
the one, it is sure to be responded to by an appropriate emo- 
tion from the other. 

17. We should not have ventured on these illustrations, 
but for the lesson which they serve to establish. They 
prove the extent to which a sense of the ludicrous might 
lighten and divert the painfulness of those serious feelings 
to which humanity is exposed. It is true that much evil 
may be done, when it puts to flight, as it often does, seri- 
ousness of principle ; but, on the other hand, there is un- 
questionable good done by it, when it puts to flight, either 
the seriousness of resentment — or the seriousness of suf- 
fering. And when we think of its frequent and powerful 
effect, b<^ in softening the malignant asperities of debate, 
and in reconciling us tothosd misadventures and pettier mi» 
aerie* of life, which if not so alleviated, would keep us in a 
state of continual festarment^-we cannot but resard evett 

26 
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this humbler |>ait of the eonstitutioD of man, m a prfpa b to 
testimony both to the wisdom and goodness of Him who 
Iraoied us.* 

18. Before quitting this department of the subject, we 
may advert, not to an indiyidual peculiarity, but to the re- 
spective characters by which two classes of intellect are 
distinguished, and to the effect of their mutual action and 
reaction on the progress of opinion in the world. 

19. The first of these intellectual tendencies may be seen 
in those who are distinguished by their fond and tenacious 
adherence to the ezistiiiff philosophy, and by their indispo- 
sition to any changes of it. They feel it painful to relin- 
ouish their wonted and established habits of thoug^ht — as if 
tne mind were to suffer violence by having to quit its an- 
cient cou rses, and to unlearn the opinions of other days. We 

* The advantages which we derive from our soseeptibility of 
this species of emotion, are, in thfir immediate influence on the 
cheerfulness, and therefore on the general Tiappiness of society, 
suiiiciently obvious. How many hours would pass tirearily along^ 
but for those pleasantries of wit, or of easier and kaa pretendins 
gaiety which would enliven what would have been dull, and 
throw many bright colours on what would haVe been gpHMoy. 
We are not to estimate tliese accessions of pleasure h'ghtly, be- 
cause they relate to objects that may seem trifling, when consi- 
dered together with those more serious concerns, by which oar 
ambition is occupied, and in relation to whtcb, in the success or 
failure of our various projects, we look back on the past munths 
or years of our life as fortunate or unfortunate. If these seri- 
ous concerns alone were to be regarded, we might often have 
been very fortunate and very unhappy, as in other circum- 
stances we might often have had much happiness in the hours 
and days of years, which terminated at last in the disappoint- 
ment of so'i e fa vourite scheme. It is good to travel with pure and 
balmy airs, and chpsrful sunshine, though we should not find, 
at the end of oar journey, the friend whom we wished to see } 
and the gaieties of social converse, though they are not, in our 
Journey of life, what we travel to obtain, are during the conti- 
nuance of our journey at once a fresliness which we brcsthe, 
and a light that gives every object to sparkle tooureyewith a 
radiance thai is not its own.*' Brown*8 L,eetwns--~heeim9 &9i. 
But this emotion is allied with benevolsnee as well as with en- 
joyment. There is perhaps not a more welcome topic at the ta- 
bles of the great, than the characteristic peculiarities or oddities 
of homan life— and we have no doubt that along with the amuse- 
ment which is felt in the cottage nnecdotesof a domain, there is 
often sunken ed, by them a most benevolent interest in the well 
bcf ng ol* tlie occupiers. 
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feaw no doubt thftt the love of repoee, the amnion to 
»at mental labour which is requisite even for the under- 
standing of a new system, or at least for the full compre- 
ftension and estunate of its proofs— enters largely into this 
dislikefor allnoveltiesofspccuIation,into this determined pre- 
IlfS"®® u^^ doctrines in which they have been educated— 
although the associations too of t^ste and reverence share 
largely m the result. It is thus that the old are more disinclin- 
ed to changes ; and there is a peculiar reason why schools and 
corporations of learnmg should make the sturdiest resistance 
to them. It IS a formidable thing to make head aeainst 
that majority within the walls of every venerable inTiitute: 
Which each new opinion has to encounter at the outset: and 
HEOrc especially, if it tend to derange the methods of a uni- 
versity, or unsettle the long established practice of its mas- 
ters. This will explain that inveteracy of long possession, 
which, operating both in many individual minds and in the 
bosom of colleges, gives formation and strength to what 
may be termed the conservative parly in science or in the 
literary commonwealth— that party which maintains the 
laijeest and most resolute contest with all new opinions, and 
will net give way, till overpowered by the weight of de- 
"S'^S^*®"* ^^^ energy of the public voice in their favour. 
20. Opposed to this array of strength on the side of ex- 
isting principles, we have the incessant operations of what 
may be termed the movement party in science or in the lite- 
rary commonwealth— some of whom are urged onward by 
the mere love of novelty and change ; others by the love oif 
truth ; and very many by a sort of ardent and indefinite iraa- 
gioation of yet unreached heights in philosophy, and of the 
new triumphs which await the human mind in its intermi- 
nable progress from one brilliant or commanding discovery 
to another. We have otten thought that a resulting opti- 
mism IS the actual effect of the play or collision that is con- 
stantly kept up between these two rival parties in the world 
of letters. On the one hand it is well, that philosophy should 
not be a fixture, but should at length give way to the aocu- 
mulnting force of evidence. But on the Other hand it is 
well, that it should require a certain, and that a very con- 
sklerable force of evidence, ere it shall quit its present holds, 
or resign the position which it now occupies. We had rar 
ther that it looked with an air of forbidding authority on the 
mere likelihoods of speculation than that, lighdy set agoe 
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by every epeekms pUtusibUity, it stiottld open ite Mboeie t» 

a restless and rapid euccession of yet uQaieeeted theories. 
It is possible to hold out too obstinately and too long; but 
yet it is well, that a certain balance should obtain between 
the adhesive and the aggressive forces in the world of spe- 
culation $ and that the general mind of society should have 
at least enough of the sedative in its composition, to protect 
it from aught like violent disturbance, or the incursion or 
any rash adventurer in the field of originality. And for 
this purpose it is well, that each novelty, kept at bay for a 
time, and made to undergo a sufficient probation, should be 
eompelled, thoroughly to substantiate its claims—ere it be 
permitted to take a place beside the philosophy, which is 
recognized by all the authorities, and received into all the 
institutes of the land. 

21. And they are the very same principles, which, when 
rightly blended, ofjerate so beneficially, not in philosophy 
alone, but in politics. There is no spirit whicn requires 
more to be kept in check, than that of the mere wantonness 
of legislation ; and so far from being annoyed by that indis* 
position to change, which is rather the characteristic of all 
established authorities, we should regard it in the light of a 
wholesome counteractive, by which to stay the excesses of 
wild and wayward innovators. There is a great purpose 
•erved in society by that law of nature, in virtue ot which 
it is that great bodies move slowly. It would not answer 
if government were to veer and to vacillate with every 
breath of speculation — ^if easily liable to be diverted from 
the steadfastness of their coarse, by every lure or by every 
likelihood which sanguine adventurers held out to thenu 
It is well, tliat in the ruling corporation, there shoukl be a 
oertain strength of resistance, against which all splendid 
imaginations and all unsound and holbw plausibilities, 
might spend their force and be dissipated ; and so far from 
eomplaining of it as an impracticable engine which is so 
hard and difficult of impulse, we should iook upon its very 
unwieldiness in the light of a safeguard, without which wa 
should be driven to and fro by every wind of doctrine on a 
troubled sea that never rests. On these accounts we feel 
inclined, that, in the vessel of the body politic, there should 
be a preponderance of ballast over sail ; and that it really ia 
so, we might put to the account of that optimism, which, 
wuli oertam reservationi^ obtains to a very great degree, in 
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the frame work, and throughout the whole xneehanism of 
human society. 

22. But this property in the machine of a government to 
which we now advert, does not preclude that steadv and 
Bofaef'roinded improvement which is all that is desirable. It 
only restrams Uie advocates of improvement from driving 
too rapidly. It does not stop, it only retards their course, 
hj a certain number of defeats and disappointments, which, 
ii their course be indeed a ^ood one, are but the stepping* 
stones to their ultimate trmmph. £re that the victory is 
gotten, they must run the gauntlet of many reverses and 
many mortifications ; and they are not to expect by one, but 
by several and successive blows of the catapulta, that in- 
veterate abuses and long established practices can possibly 
be overthrown. It is thus in fact, that eveiy weak cause 
is thrown back into the nonentity whence it sprung, and 
that every cause of inherent goodness or worth is ultimately 
carried — rejected, like the former, at its first and earliest 
overtures; but, unlike the former, coming back every time 
with a fresh weight of public feeling and public demonstra* 
tion in its fevour, till; like the aboliuon of the slave trade or 
that of commercial restrictions, causes which had the ardu- 
ous struggle of many long years to undergo, it at length 
obtains the conclusive seal upon it of the highest authority 
in the land, and a seal by which the merits of the cause are 
far better authenticated, than if the legislature wei^^ apt to 
fluctuate at the sound of every new and seemly pro(K>saK 

- We have therefore no quarrel with a certain vis inertue in 
a legislature. Only let it not be an absolute fixture ; and 
there ie the hope, with perseverance, of all that is really 
important or desirable in reformation. The sluggishness 
that has been ascribed to great corporations is, m the pre- 
sent instance, a good and desirable property-ras being the 
means of separating the chaff from the wheat of all those 
overtures, that pour in upon representatives from every 
quarter of the land ; and, so far from any feeling of annovi 
ance at the retardation to which the befit of them is sub- 
jected, it should be most patiently and cheerfully acquiesced 
m, as being in fact the process, by which it brightens into 

Rrosperity, and at length its worth and its excellence are 
illy manifested. 

23. It is not the necessary effect of this peculiar meeha- 
pism, it is but the grievous perversion of it, when the eor- 
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nifC towtenusy hMwiflMtood impnttmenlM, long, that 
ere it could be carried, the aBaailn^ force had to gather 
into the roomciiiam of an energy that might afierwanfii 
wove mwcbievoos, when the obstacle which provoked * 
into action had at length been cleared awav. Itisthen^ 
the vesael of the state which might have been borne aafiBly 
and prosperously onward in the course of ages, by a ^^T 
breeic and with a sufficiency of ballast, as if ahpped fitm 
her moorings is drifted uncontrollably aloi», and precipi- 
tated from change to change with the violence of a hvr- 



COAPTERUL 

On the Connexion between the Jntdled and the WUL 

I. Thsbb is distinction made between a mental suscepti- 
bility and a mental power. Should we attempt to define it, we 
might say of the power, that it implies a reference to some- 
thing consequent and of the susceptibility that it implies a 
reference to something antecedent. It is thus that a volition 
is conceived to indicate the former, and an emotion to indicate 
the lattor. Anger would be spoken of rather as a susceptibili- 
ty of the mina than as a power ; and will rather as a power 
than a» a susceptibility. We view anger in connexion 
with the provocatives which went before it; and so regard- 
mg it as an eAect, we conceive of the mind in which this 
e&ct has beeen wrouglit, as being at the time in a state of 
subject passiveness. We view the will in connexion with 
the dcecls which follow on its determination ; and so regard- 
ing it as a cause, we conceive of the mind when it wills aa 
being in a state of active efficiency. And yet a determina- 
tion of the will may be viewed not merely as a prior term 
to the act which flows from it, but also as the posterior term 
to the influence which gave it birth~-or in other words, 
either as the forthromg of a power or as the result of a sus- 
ceptibility. It is tlius that desire, which on looking back- 
ward to the cause from whence it sprung, we should call a 
susceptibility — on looking forward to the effect which it 
prompts for the attainment of its object, we should call an 
impellent ; and thus depth of feeling is iaentieal, or at least, 
. in immediate contact with decision and intensity of purpose. 
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2. But in our intent prosecution of this analysis, and use 
of those appropriate terms which are employea for express^* 
ing^ the results of it, we have often to desert the common 
language, and are apt to lose sight of certain great and 
palpable truths, of which that language is the ordinary ve- 
nicle. When tracing the intermediate steps, between the 
first exposure of the mind to a seducing influence, and the 
deed or perpetration of enormity into whicli it is hurried^ 
we are engaged in what may properly be termed a physical 
inquiry— as much so as, when passing from cause to conse* 
quent, we are attending to any succession or train of phe- 
nomena in the material world. But it is when thus em- 
ployed that we are so apt to lose sight of the moral charac- 
ter of that which we are contemplatmg ; and to forget when 
or at what point of the series it is tliat the designation whe- 
ther of virtuous or vicious, the charge whether of merit or 
demerit, comes to be applicable.* ft is well that amid all 

• Dr. Brown hss well distinguished between the two inquiries 
in the following sentences. "In one very important respect, 
however, the inquiries, relating to the physiology of raind, differ 
from those whicli relate to the physiology of our aniraial frame. 
If we could render ourselves acquainted with the intimate struc* 
ture of our bodily organs, and all the changes which take place 
in the exercise of their various functions, our labour with re- 
spect to them, might be said to terminate. But though our in- 
lellectaal analysis were perfect, so that we could distinguish, in 
oar most complex thought or emotion, its constituent elements^ 
and trace witli exactnera the series of stmplar thoughts which 
have progressively given rise to them, other inquiries, equally 
or still more important, would remain. We do not know all 
Yfhich is to be known of the mind when we know all its pheno- 
tnena, as we know all which can be known of matter, when we 
Know the appearances which it presents, in every situation in 
whieh it is possible to place it, and the manner in which it then 
acts or is acted upon by other bodies. When we knrw that man 
has certain affections and passions, there still remains the great 
inauiry, as to the propriety or impropriety of these passions, 
and of the conduct to which they lead. We have to consider, 
not only how he is capable of acting, but also, whether, acting 
in the manner supposod, he would be fal filling a duty or perpe* 
trating a crime. Every enjoyment which man can confer on 
man. and every evil which be can reciprocallv inflict or suffer, 
thas become objects of two sciences— first of that intellectual 
analysis which traces the happiness and misery, in their various 
forms and sequences, as mere phenomena or states of the sub- 
Btance mind j— and secondly, of that ethical judgment, wliich 
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the difficulties attendant on the physiological inquiry, thers 
should be such a degree of clearness and uniformity in tho 
moral judgments of men — insomuch that the peasant can, 
with a just and prompt discernment equal to that of the 
philosopher, seize on the reed moral characteristics of any ac- 
tion submitted to his notice, and pronounce on the merit or 
demerit of him who has performed it. It is in attending to 
these popular or rather universal decisions, that we learn 
those phenomena which are of main importance to our ar- 
gument — now that, after having bestowed a separate at- 
tention on the moral and intellectual constitutions of human 
nature, we are investigatuig the connexion which is between 
them. 

3. The first of those popular or rather universal decisions, 
which we shall at jiresent notice, is, that nothing is moral 
or immoral which is not voluntary. A murderer may be 
conceived, instead of striking with the dagger in his own 
hand, to force it, by an act of refined cruelty, into the hand 
of him, who is the dearest relative or friend of his devoted 
victim ; and, by his superior strength, to compel the strug- 
gling and the reluctant instrument to its erraap. He may 
thus confine it to the hand, and give impulse to the arm of 
one, who recoils in utmost horror from that perpetration, of 
which he has been made as it were the material engine; 
and could matters be so contrived, as that the real muraerer 
should be invisible, while the arn^ and the hand that en- 
closed the weapon, and the movements of the ostensible one^ 
should alone be patent to the eye of the senses — then he 
and not the other would be held by the by-stander as charge* 
able with the guilt. But so soon as the real nature of uie 
transaction came to be undei stood, this iinputation would 
be wholly and instantly transferred. The distinction 
would at once be recognized between the willing ag»nt in 
this deed of horror, and the unwilling instrument. There 
would no more of moral blame be attached to the latter, than 
to the weapon which inflicted the mortal blow; and on the 
former exclusively, the whole burtheri of the crime and its 

measures our approbation and disapprobation, estimating, with 
more than Judicial scrutiny, not merely what is done, but what is 
scarcely thought in secrecy and silence.and discriminating some 
element of moral good or evil, in all the physical good mnA evil, 
whi-.h it is in our feeble power to execute, or in our still flrailer 
Heart to conceive or desire." Brotfin*9 LeeturM, Leeture 1. 
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condemnation would be laid. And the nmple differenoo - 
which gives rise to the whole of his moral distinction in 
this estimate between them, is, that with the one the act waa 
with the will; with the other it was against it. 

4. The will may be spoken of either as a faculty of the 
mind, or, it ma}r denote one separate and individual act of 
willing. He willed to take a walk with me. it was his 
will so to da But there is another term which is more 
properly expressive of the act, and is not at all expressive 
of the faculty. Tliose terms which discriminate, and which 
restrict language to a special meaning, are very convenient 
both in science and in common life. The will then may ex- 
press both the faculty and the act of willing. But the act 
of willing has been further expressed by a term appropri- 
ate wholly to itself-Hind that is, volition. Jiflr. Locke de- 
fines volition to be "an act of the mind, knowingly, exert- 
ing that dominion it takes itself to have over any part of the 
man, by employing it in, or withholding it from any par- 
ticular action." And Dr. Reid more briefly, but to the 
same effect, says that it is — "the determination of the mind 
to do or not to do, something which we conceive to be in our 
power." He very properly remarks, however, that, after 
all, determination is only another word for volition; and he 
excuses himself, at the same time, from giving any other 
more logical definition — on the plea, that simple acts of the 
mind do not admit of one. 

5. There is certainly a ground, in the nature and actual 
workings of the mental constitution, for the distinction, 
which has deen questioned of late between will and desire. 
Desire has been thus defined by Locke — " It is the uneasi- 
ness man finds in himself upon the absence of any thing, 
whose present enjoyment carries the idea of delight with iv* 
->an uneasiness which many ma^ remember to iiave felt in 
their younger davs, at the sight of an apple of tempting phy- 
siognomy, that they would fain have laid hold of, but were 
restrained from touching by other considerations. The de- 
sire is just the liking that one has for the apple ; and by ita . 
effectual solicitations, it may gain over the will to its side, 
— in which case, through the medium of a volition, th^ ap- 
ple is laid hold of, and turned to its natural application. 
But the will may, and often does, refuse its consent; and 
we then better conceive the distinction between the desire 
iandthe will, when we thmi see them in a state of opposi- 
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tioa — or when the orgency of the desire is met by other ur- 
gencies, which restrain the indalgence of it. One might 
be conceived, as havinf the e^reatest appetency for the fruit, 
and yet knowing it to oe injurious to his health — so that 
however strong his desires, his will keeps its ground 
against their solicitations. Or he saaj wish to reserve it for 
cue of his infant children ; and so his will sides with the 
second desire against the first, and carries this latter one 
into execution. Or he may reflect, after all, that the apple 
is not his own property, or that perhaps he could not pull it 
from among the golden crowds and clusters around it, with-' 
out injury to the tree upon which it is hanging ; and so he 
b led by the sense of justice to keep both the one and the 
other desire at obeyance — and the object of temptation re- 
mains untouched, just because the will combats the desire 
instead of complying with it, and refuses to issue that man- 
date, or m other words, to put forth that volition, which 
would instantly be followed up by an act and an accom- 
Tilishmenu And thus, however good the tree is for food, and 
however pleasant to the eyes, and however mueh to be de- 
tired, so as to make one taste and be satisfied — yet, if strong 
enough in all these determinations of prudence or principle, 
he may look on the fruit thereof and not eat. 

6. Dr. Brown and others would say, that there is nothing^ 
in this process, but the contest of opposite desires and the 
prevalence of the strono^est one— and so identify will and 
desire with each other.* But though a volition should be 
the sure result of a desire, that is no more reason that they 

• Edwards, at the oatset of his treatise on the Will, contra, 
verts Locke; but in such a way as reduces the diflTerence be* 
tweea them very much to a question of nomenclature. On the 
one hand, the difference between a volition and a desire does 
not affect the main doctrine of Jonathan Edwards ; for, tho'iirh 
volitions be distinct from desires, they may nevertheleas be the 
strict end unvarying results of them. Even Edwards himself 
seems to admit, that the mind has a different object in willin* 
fro n wliatit h.%B in desiring— an act of our own being the object 
of the one; tlie thing desired being the object of the other. It 
serves to mark more strikingly the distinction between willing 
and desiring, when even an act of our own is the proper object 
of each of them. There may be a great desire to inflict a blow 
on an offender : but this desire, restrained by considerations of 
prudence or principle, may not pass into a volition. Edwards 
would say that even here the voliUon does not run counter te 
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thould be identified, tiian why the prior term of any aeriee 
in nature should be identified or confounded, with any of its 
posterior terms, whether more or less remote. In the pro- 
cess that we have been describing, there were diiferent de- 
sires in play, but there were not different volitions in play. 
Tliere was one volition appended to the strongest desire : 
but the other desires though felt by the mind, and therefore 
in actual being, had no volitions appended to them — proving 
that a desire may exist separately from the volition that n 
proper to it, and that therefore the two are separate and 
distinct from each other. The truth is, using Dr. Brown's 
own language, the mind is in adifi*erent state when framing 
a volition, from what it was when feeling a desire. When 
feeling a desire, the mind his respect to the object desired 
— which object, then in view of the mind, is actmg with its 
own peculiar influence on a mental susceptibility. When 
iraming a volition the mind has respect, not^roperly to the 
object, but to the act by which it shall attam the object— 
and 80 is said to be putting forth a mental power.* But 
whether this distinction be actually expressed or not, cer- 
tain it is, the mind is differently conditioned, when in but a 
state of simple desire — ^from what it is when in the act of 
conceiving a volition. It is engaged with different things, 
and looking different ways— in the one case to the antecedent 
object which has excited the desire, in the other case to the 
posterior act on which the will has detennined for the at- 
tainment of the object. The palsied man who cannot 
stretch forth his hand to the apple that is placed in the dis- 
tance before him, may, nevertheless, long after it ; and in 
him we perceive desire sine^ly — ^for he is restrained by very 
lielplessness from putting forth a volition, the proper object 
of which is some action of our own, and that we know to 
be in our own power. We accept with great pleasure of 

the desire, but only marks the prevalence of the stronger desire 
over the weaker one. Now this is true ; but without obliterat- 
ing thr: distinction for which we contend. The volition does 
ran counter to the weaker desire, though under the impulse of 
the stronger, and there are three distinct mental phenomena to 
this instance, the stronger desire, the weaker desire, and the 
volition, which ought no more to be confounded, than any move- 
meat with the motive forces which gave rise to it, or than tbs 
posterior with the prior tern of any sequence. 

- 6ee Art. t of this Chspter* 
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that umplifieation by Dr. Brown, in Tirtue of which we no- 
gard the mind not as a coneeriea of different faculties, but 
as itself, one and indivisible, having the capacity of pass- 
ing into different states ; and without conceiving an]^ dis- 
tinction of fSeusuhies, we only affirm that it is in a diiierent 
state when it wills, from that in which it is when it simply 
desires. Notwithstanding the high authority both of Dr. 
Brown and Mr. Mill, we think that in confounding these 
two^ they have fiillen into an erroneous simphfication ; and 
we abide by the distinction of Dugald Stewart and the older 
writers upon ibis subject.* 

* Hume Mxyn very well of desire, that—" It arises from good 
considered simply and aversion from evil. The will again ex- 
erts itself, when either the presence of the good or absence of the 
evil niay be attained by any action of the mind or body." This 
is the definition of Hume, and it is a very good one. And it tal- 
lies with the sibsible remark of Dr. Reid, that the object of eve- 
ry volition is soroeaction of oar own. And upon this he foauds 
some very clear illustrations of the diflference that there is be- 
tween a desire and a volition. " A man desires that his child- 
ren may be happy, and that they may behave well. Tlieir being 
happy is no action at ail ; and their behaving well is not his ac- 
tion but theirs." '* A man athirst has a strong desire to drink ; 
but for some particular reason he determines not to gratify his 
desire." Here the man has the desire but not the wilL In uher 
cases he may have the will bat not the desire. ** A man for 
health may take a nauseous drug, for which he toss no desire, 
but a great aversion." Desire, therefore^ is not will ; but only 
one of the Incitements that often leads to it— thoiuh it may ataU 
times be, and actually sometimes is withstood. It is, however, 
because desire is so often accompsnied by will, that we are apt 
to overlook the distinction between them. ^ 

I may here observe that to frame a volition is sometimes ez« 

Kessed more shortly by the phrase to will. I willput forth my 
nd, is different from, I desire to put it forth. There may be 
reasons why I should restrain the deslre-Hso that though I desire 
it, I may not will it For this application of the verb to will, we 
have the authority of the best English writers. " Whoever," 
says Dr. South, " wills tlie dQing of a thing, if the doing of it be 
in his power, he will certainly do it ; and whoever does not do 
tlie thing which he hss in his power to do, does not properly wilt 
it." And Locke says, " the man Uiat sits still is said to be at li- 
beity, because he can walk if he wills it." Dr. South makes a 
happy discrimination, which serves to throw li^htupon the pre- 
cise nature of a Tolition as apposed to other thmgs that may or 
may not lead to a Tolitioo— when he says "that there In as 
much difference between the spprobation of the Judgment and 
the actual volitioas of the will, as between a man's viewing a 
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7. But the point of deepest interest is that step of the pro- 
cess, at which the character of right or wrong comes to b« 
Applicable, it is not at that point when the appetites or af- 
fections of our nature solicit from the will a particular 
movement ; neither is it at that point, when either a rationiU 
self love or a sense of duty remonstrates against it. It is 
not at that point when the consent of the will is pleaded for, 
on the one side or other — ^but all-important to oe borne in 
mind, it is at that point when the consent ie given. When 
we characterize a court at law for some one of its deeds — 
it is not upon^the urgency of the argument on one 
side of the questfon, or of the reply upon the other, that we 
found our estimate; but wholly upon the decision of the 
bench, which decision is carried into effect by a certain or- 
der given out to the officers who execute it. And so, in cha* 
racterizing an individual for acme one of ..his doings, we 
found our estimate, not upon the desires of appetite that may 
have instigated him on the one hand, or upon the dictates 
of conscience that may have withstood these upon the other 
—not upon the elements that conflicted in the straggle, but 
on the determination that put an end to it — even that deter- 
mination of the will, which is carried into effect by those voli- 
tions, on the issuing of which, the hands, and the feet, and the 
other instru ments of action are put into instant subserviency. 

8. To prove how essentially linked together, the morality 
of any act is with its wilfulness, it is of no consequence, 
whether the volition that gave rise to the act, be the one 
which preceded it immediately as its proximate cause, or 
be a remote and anterior volition— in which latter case, it 
to termed a purpose, conceived at some period which may 
have lon^ gone by, but which was kept unalterable till the 
opportunity for Its execution came round.* There may be 

desirable thing, and reaching after it with liis hand." He fur- 
ther says of a wish, which is nought but a longing desire, that, 
"a wish is properly the desire of a man who is sitting or lying 
still; but an act of'^the will is a man of business vigorously go< 
iug about his work." 

' It is true that if the desire were to cease for the object to be 
attained by the proposed act, the purpose would cease along with 
it, but it were confounding the things which in realiry are 
distinct from each other, to represent on this account the desire 
and ttie purpose as synonymous. The one respects the object 
that is wished for; the other respects the action, by which the 
object is to be attataed. 
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an imerral of time, bet-ween that resolution of- the will which 
if effective, and that performance by which it is carried into 
effect. One may resolve to-day, with full consent and pur- 

nof the will, on some criminal enterprise for to-morrow, 
to-day that he has become the criminal, and has incur- 
red a guilt to which even the peiformance of the morrow 
may bring no addition and no enhancement. The perform- 
ance of to-morrow does not constitute the guilt, but only in- 
dicates it. It may prove what before the execution of the 
will was still an uncertainty. It may prove the strength 
of that determination which has been already taken — how 
it can stand its ground through all the hours which inter- 
vene between the desire and its fulfilment ; how meanwhile 
the visitations of reflection and remorse have been kept at a 
distance, or all been disregarded ; how with relentless de- 
pravity, the purpose has been adhered to, and tlie remon- 
strances of conscience or perhaps the entreaties of virtuous 
friendship have all been set at nought ; how, with a hardi- 
hood that could brave alike the disgrace and the condemna- 
tion which attach to moral worthlessness, he could proceed 
with unfaltering step from the reprobate design to its full and 
final accomplishment— iLor suffer all the suggestions of hk 
iei&ure and solitude, however affecting the thought of that 
innocence which he is now on the eve of forfeiting, or a ten- 
derness for those relatives who are to be deeply wounded 
by the tidings of his fitll, or the authority of a father's par>> 
ing advice, or the remembrance of a mother's prayers, to 
stay his hand. 

9. That an action then be the rightful object, either of 
moral censure, or approval, it must have had the consent of 
the will ta go along with it. it must be the fruit of a voli- 
tion— else it is utterly beyond the scope, either of praise for 
its virtuousness or of blame for its criminality. If an ac- 
tion be involuntary, it is as unfit a subject for any moral 
reckoning, as are the pulsations of the wrist. Something 
ludicrous might occur, which all of a sudden sets one irre- 
sistibly on the action of laughing ; or a tale of distress might 
be told, which whether he wills or not, forces firom him the 
tears of sympathy, and sets him as irresistibly on the ac- 
tk>n of weepmg; or, on the appearance of a ferocious ani- 
mal, he might struggle with all his power for a serene and 
manly firmness, yet struggle in vain against the action of 
trembling ; or if instead of a formidable a loathsome animal 
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«M pretented to his notice, he might no mort help the ae* 
tion of a violent recoili perhaps antipathy aeainst it, than 
he can help any of the organic necessities of that constitu* 
tution which has been given to him; or even upon the ob- 
servation of what is disgusting in the habit or countenance 
of a fellow man, he may be overpowered mto a sudden and 
sensitive aversion; and lastly, should some gross and 
grievous transgression a^^ainst the decencies of civili2ed 
life be practised before him, he might no more be able to 
stop that rush of blood to the complexion which -marks the 
inward workings of an outraged and offended delicacy, 
than he is able to alter or suspend the law of its circulation. 
in each of these cases the action is involuntary ; and pre- 
cisely because it is so, the epithet neither of morally good 
nor of morally evil can be applied to it. And so of every 
action that comes thus to speak of its own accord ; and not 
at the will or bidding of the agent. It may be painful to 
himself. It may also be painful to others. But if it have 
not had the consent of his will, even that consent with- 
out which no action that is done can be called voluntary, 
it is his misfortune and not his choice ; and thoueh not 
Indifferent in regard to its conseouences on the nappi- 
ness of man, yet merely because aisjoined from the wilL 
it in point of moral estimation is an act of the purest indif- 
ference. 

10. How then, it may be asked, can any moral character 
be afiized to an emotion, which seems to be an oreanic or 
pathological phenomenon, wherewith the will may nave lit- 
tle, perhaps nothing to do. Nothing we have affirmed is 
either virtuous or vicious, unless tne voluntary in some- 
way intermingles with it ; and how then shall we vindicate 
the moral rank which is commonly assigned to the mere 
susceptibilities of our nature 7 We regard^compassion as a 
virtuous sensibility ; and we regard malignity, or licentious- 
ness, or envy, as so many depraved affections ; and yet, on 
our principle, they are virtuous or vicious, only in so far as 
they are wilful. It is clearly at the bidding of his will, 
that man acts with his hand, and therefore we are at no 
loss to hold him responsible for his doings ; but we must 
learn how it is at the bidding^ of his will that he feels with 
his heart, ere we can hold him responsible for his desires. 
If apart from the will there be neither morcd worth nor moral 
vorthlessness— if it be implied in the very notion of deter^ 
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that the will has had some coneeni in that which we thus 
characterize — if neither actions nor affections are, without 
volitions, susceptible of any moral reckoning — it may re- 
quire some consideration to perceive, how far the element 
of moral worth is at all implicated in an emotion. If 
the emotions of sympathy be as much the result of an or- 
ganic frame-work as the emotions of taste, and if ihis be 
true of all the emotions^t remains to be seen, why either 
praise or censure should be awarded to any of them. 
Whether an emotion of taste arises within me at the sight 
of beauty, or an emotion of pity at the sight of distress-* 
the mind may have been as passive, or there may have 
been as much of the strictly pathological in the one emotion 
as in the other. 

11. Now it may be very true, that the will has as little to 
do with that pathological law, by which the sight of distress 
awakens in my bosom an emotion of pity, as with that 
other pathological law by which the sight of a red object 
impresses on my retina the sensation peculiar to that colour. 
Yet the will, though not the proximate, may have been th© 
remote and so the real cause, both of the emotion and sen- 
sation notwithstanding. It may have been at the bidding 
of my will, that, instead of hiding myself, from my owa 
flesh, I visited a scene of wretchedness, and entered within 
the confines, as it were of that pathological influence, in virtue 
of whichj after that the spectacle of suffering was seen the 
compassion was unavoidable. And it is also at the bidding 
of my will, that I place myself within view of an object w 
sense ; that I direct ray eye towards it, and keep it open to 
that sensation, which, after the circumstances that 1 have 
voluntarily realized, is equally unavoidable. 1 might have 
escaped from the emotion, had I so willed, by keepmg aloof 
from the spectacle which awakened it. And I might escape 
from the sensation, if I so will, by shutting my eyes, or 
turning them away from the object which is its cause ; or, 
in other words, by the command which t have over the 
looking faculty that belongs to me. And perhaps the mind 
has a looking faculty a.s well as the body, in virtue of 
which, as by the one objects are either removed from, or 
made present to the sight, so by the other, objecU may 
be either removed from, or made present to the thoughts. 
Could we ascertain the existence and operations of such 
A faculty this would explain how it is that the emotions 
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an subordinated not immediately but mediately to the 
will — that the mind by the direction of its looking foculty 
towards the counterpart objects, could, on the one hand,, 
will these emotions into being ; or by the direction of it 
away from these objects, could, on the other hand, will 
them again into eztmction. Such we hold to be the fa- 
culty of attention. It forms the great link between the 
intelleetual and moral departments of our nature; or be- 
tween the percipient and what has already been named 
the pathematie department^. Xt is the contiol which the 
will has over this faculty that makes man responsible for 
the objects which he chooses to entertain, and so responsible 
for the emotions which pathologically result from them. 

12. if it be by a voluntary act that he comes to see cer- 
tain objects, then, whatever the emotions are which are 
awakened b^ these objects, he may be said to have willed 
them into bemg. In like manner, if it be by a voluntary act 
that he comes to think of certain objects, then, may it also 
be said, that he wills all the emotions which follow in their 
train, it is admitted on all hands, that, by the power which 
the will has over the muscles of the human frame, it can 
either summon into presence or bid. away certain objects of 
sight. And notwithstanding the e&ct which the exposi- 
tions of certain metaphysical reasoners have had, in obscur- 
ing the proceips, it is also admitted, almost universally, that, 
by the power whidi the will has over the thinking pro- 
cesses, it can either summon into presence, or bid away 
certain objects of thought. The fetculty of attention we re- 

Strd as the great instrument for the achievement of this — - 
e ligament which binds the one department of our consti- 
tution to the other — the messenger, to whose wakefulness 
and activity we owe all those influences, which pass and 
repass in constant succession between our moral and intel- 
lectual in nature. 

13. Dr. Reid, in his book on the active powers, has a 
most important chapter on those operations of tlie mind 
that are called voluntary. Among these, he gives a fore- 
most place to attention — where, instead however, of any 
profound or careful analysis, he presents us with a number 
of very sensible remarks ; and from the undoubted part 
which the will has in the guidance and exercise of this &- 
culty, he eomet to the sound conclusion, that a great part 
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of wiadom and virtue consists in giving the proper direct 
tion to it. 

14. Du^ld Stewart ranks attention among the intellect^ 
ual faculties ;^nd seems to regard it as an original power, 
which had very much escaped the notice of former observ- 
ers. But Dr. Brown, we nold< to have been far the moat 
successful in his expositions of this faculty ; and by which 
he makes it evident, that it is not more distinct from the 
mental perception of any object of thought, than the faculty 
of looking to emy object of sight^.as distinct from the facnky 
of seeing it. 

15. In this chapter on the external aifectione combined 
with desire, he institutes a beautiful analysn ; in the con- 
duct of which, he has thrown the magie tints of poetry over 
a process of very abstract but conclusive reasoning. We 
fear, that, in this age of superficial readers, the public are 
far from being adequatcl3r aware of that wondrous combi- 
nation of talent, which this sineolarly sifted individual re- 
alized in his own person ; and with that facility, yet ele- 

fance, he could intersperse the graces of fancy, among the 
emonstrations of a most profound and original metaphy- 
sics. The passac^e to which we now refer, is perhaps the 
finest exemplification of this in all his volumes ; and though 
we can hardly hope, that the majority, even of the well 
educated, will ever be tempted to embark on ^ia adventur- 
ous speculations — vet many, we doubt not, have been led by 
the fascination of his minor accomplishments, to brave the 
depths and the difficulties of that masterly course which he 
has given to the world, f^or among the steeps and the ar- 
duous elevations of that high walk which he has taken, he 
kindly provides the reader with many a resting place — 
some enchanted spot over which the hand of taste hath 
thrown her choicest decorations ; or where, after the fa- 
tigues and the triumphs of successful intellect, the traveller 
may from the eminence that he has won, look abroad on 
some sweet or noble perspective, which the great master 
whose footsteps he follows hath thrown open to his gaze. 
It is thus that there is a constant relief and refreshment 
afforded along that ascending way, which but for this 
would be most severely intellectual ; and if never was phi- 
losophy more abstruse, yet never was it seasoned so ext^ui- 
■itely, or spread over a page so riefa ia all those attic delica- 
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eies of the ima^ation and the style which couid ma<e the 
study of it attractive. 

16. There is a philosophy not more solid or more sub- 
lime of achievement than his, but of sterner frame — that 
would spurn " the fairy dreams of sacred fountains and 
Elysian groves and vales of bliss.*' For these he ever had 
most benignant toleration, and himself sported among the 
creations of poetic genius. We are aware of nought more 
&8cioating, than the kindness and complacency, wnerewith 
philosophy, in some of the finer spirits of our race, can 
make her graceful descent into a humbler but lovelier re- 
gion than hec own— when "the intellectual power bends 
from his awful throne a willing ear and smiles.'* 

17. "If," says Dr. Brown, "Nature has given us the 
powet of seeing many objects at once, she ho^ given us 
also the faculty of looking but to one — that is- to say of di- 
recting our eyes on one only of the muhitude ;" and again. 
" tliere are sOme objects more striking than others, and 
which of tliemselves almost call us to look at them. They 
are the predomiaant objects, around which others seem to 
arrange iliemselves.** 

18. The dilierence between seeing a thing and looking at 
it, is tantamount to the difference which thei% is, between 
the ntere presence of a thought in one's mind and the mind's 
attention to that which is tlie object of thought. Now the 
look, according to Dr. Brown's analysis, is made up of the 
simple externul affeciicm of sight, and a desire to know more 
about some one of the things which we do see. We think 
it the natural consequence of the error into which he has 
fallen, of confounding the desire with the will, that he has 
failed in giving a complete or continuous enough description 
of the process of ^.ttention — ^for, without any violence to 
the order of his own very peculiar contemplations, he mi^ht 
have gone on to say, as the efiect of this mixed perception 
and desire on the part of the observer, that he willed to look 
to the object in question ; and he might have spoken of the 
volition which fastened his eye and his attention upon it. 
Both he and Mr. Mill seem averse to the intervention of the 
will in this ezercise at all — ^the one finding room only for 
de9ire ; and the other for his processes of association, ascrib- 
ing attention to the mere occurrence of interesting sensa- 
tions or ideas in the train. Now if this question is to be 
decided by obsenration at all, or by conseiousnesa which ia 
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the Ikeulty of internal observation, the mental states of de- 
siring and willing seem just as distinguishable as any other 
mental states whatever. At the time when the mmd de- 
sires, it bears a respect towards the desirable object ; at the 
time when it wills, it liears a respect towards soroethinff 
different from this, to that act of its own which is put forth 
for the purpose of attaining the object. The desire that is 
felt towards the object is specifically a distinct thing from the 
volition which prompts or precedes the action. The desirs 
may have caused the volition ; but this is no reason why it 
should be confounded with the volition. And in like man- 
ner, a feeling of interest in an idea, or rather in the object of 
an idea, is quite distin^ishable from that volition which re- 
spects a something difterent from this object— which re- 
spects an act or exercise of the mind, even the attention that 
we shall give to it. The interest that in felt in any object of 
thought may have been the cause, and the sole cause of the 
attention which we give to it. But the necessary connexion 
which obtains between the parts of a process, is no reason 
why we should overlook any part, or confound the different 
parts with each other. In this instance, Mr. Hume seems 
to have observed more accurately than either of the philoso- 

Ehers whom we have now named, when he discrimmates 
etween the will and the desire^ and tells us of the former, 
that it exerts itself when the thmg desired is to be attained 
by any action of the mind or bmly. A volition is as dis- 
tinctly felt in tlie mental as in the bodily process— although 
it be ui the latter only, tliat the will first acts on some one 
of the muscles as its instrument, and issues in a visible 
movement as its required service. The power of the will 
over an intellectual process is marked by the difference, the 
palpable difference which there is, between a regulated train 
of thought and a passive reverie. And there is nothing in 
the intervention of the will to contravene, or even to modify 
the general laws of associaUon. Neither does the wish to 
recover a particular idea, involve in it the incongruity ot 
that idea being both present with and absent from the znind 
at the same time. ' We may not have an idea that is absent, 
and yet have the knowledge of its being related to some 
other idea that is present; and we therefore attend to this 
latter idea and dwell ufxm it, for tha purpose, as is well ex- 
pressed by Mr. Mill, of— **g:iving it the opportunity of ex- 
citing all the ideas with which it is aasocwted i for by not 
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attending to it, we deprive it more or lesta of that opportu- 
nity.'* It is therefore, as he elsewhere expresses it, that we 
detain certain ideas and suffer others to pass. But there is 
nothing inconsistent with the laws or phenomena of aEsocia- 
tion, in our saying of this act of detention that it is a volun- 
tary act— that we detain certain ideas, because we wiJl to 
detain them.* 

19. ii is this which virtutfiea emotion, even though there 
be nothing; virtuous which is not voluntary. It is true that 
once the idea of an object is in the mind, its counterpart 
emotion may, by anorganic or pathological law, have come 
unbidden into the heart. The emotion may have come un- 
bidden ; but the idea may not have come unbidden. By an 
act of the will, it may, in the way now explained, have 
been summoned at the first into the mind's presence ; and 
at all events it is by a continuous act of the will that it is 
detained and dwelt upon. The will* is not in contact with 
the emotion, but it is in contact with the idea of that object 
which awakens the emotion — and therefore although not 
in contact with the emotion, it may be vested -with an ef- 
fectual control over it. It cannot bid compassion into the 
bosom, apart from the object which awakens it ; but it can 
bid a personal entry into the house of mourning, and then 
the compassion will flow apace ; or it can bid a mental con- 
ception of the bereaved and afl^icted family tliere, and ihen 
ttie sensibility will equally arise, whether a sufi'ering be 
«een, or a suffering be thought of. In like manner, it cannot 
bid into the breast a naked and unaccompanied feeling of 
gratitude ; but it can call to recollection, and keep in recoJ- 
fection tiic kindness which prompts it — ^and the emotion 
follows in faithful attendance on its counterfiart object. It 
is thus that we can will the right emotions into being, not 
immediately but mediately^as the love of God, by tliinking 
on €rod— a sentiment of friendship, by dwelling in contem- 
})lation on the congenial qualities of our friend — the admirap 
tion of moral excellence, by means of a serious and stead- 
fast attention to it. It is thus too that we bid away the 
wrong emotions, not separately and in disjunction from 
their objects, for the pathological law which unites objects 
with emotion we cannot break asunder. But we rid our 

*8ee tte Chapter on the Will in MiU's analysis of the human 
inind% 
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heut of the eraotionfl, by ridding oar mind of their ezeiring* 
and originating thou^hu; of anger, for example, by foiiget- 
tiog the injury ; orot a licentious instigation, by dismissing 
from our £Emcv the licentious image, or turnin/; our sio^ht 
and our eyes from viewing vanlky. It is this command of 
the will over the attention, which, transmitting the intel- 
lectual into the moral, makes duties of hefedfulness and con- 
•ideration — and duties too of prime importance, because of 
the place which attention occupies in the mental system, as 
the great ligament between the percipient and the pathe- 
matic part of our nature. It is by its means that the will is 
made to touch at least the springs of emotion — if it do not 
touch the emotions themselves. The will tells on the sen- 
•ibilities, through an intermediate machinery which has 
been placed at lU disposal ; and thus it is, that the culture 
or regulation of the heart is mainly dependent on the re- 
gulation of the thoughts. 

^. We may thus be enabled to explain, and perhaps 
more clearly than before, the force and inveteracy of habit ; 
and that, not -by the power of emotions to suggest emo- 
tions, but purely by the power of thoughta to suggest 
thoughts. In this process, the motions will of course mter- 
mingle with their own counterpart thoughts i and both ideas 
and feelings will succeed each other m their customary 
trains all the more sorely, the oftener it has been suffered 
to pass unbroken by any intervention of the will, any re- 
monstrance from the voice of conscience. It is in this way 
that the wretched voluptuary, becomes every year the more 
helpless victim of his own depraved inclinations — be- 
cause more and more lorded over by those foul ima- 
ginations, which are lighted up to him from almost every 
object he sees or thinks of; ana which now he scarcely has 
the power, because he never had the honest or sustained 
will to bid away. That may truly be called a moral chas- 
tisement under which he suners. The more he has sinned 
the more helpless is the necessity under which he lies of 
sinhing — a bondage strengthened bv every act of indulgence, 
till he may become the irrecoverable slave of those p^sions 
which war against the principles of a better and higher na- 
ture. And he is domineered over bjr passions, because do- 
mineered over by thoughts ; and it is only by the force of 
inastery of counteracting thoughts, that the speil is broken 
—or in other words, it is through an intellectual mediuro« 
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that the morttl distemper ie cleared away. If he be rescued 
from his delusions to sobriety and virtue, ideas will be the 
steppiD^HBtones of his retuminf^ path"— the sirens that will 
recaJl him to himself, by chasing away the fascinations 
wherewith he is encompassed. Could the percipient part 
of his nature be set right, the pathological part of it would 
become whole. He would yet behave himself aright, did 
he only bethink himself aright ; and noble recoveries have 
been effected even from the most deep and hopeless infatu- 
ation, simply by the power of tho*:ightS'*when made to 
dwell on tne distress of friends, the poverty and despair of 
children, the ruin of health as well as fortune, the displea- 
sure of an angry God, the horrors of an unprovided death- 
bed or an undone eternity,* 

21. Actions are voluntary in themselves, in that the mind 
can will them directly into being. Emotions, though not 
voluntary in themselves, are so &r voluntary in their proxi- 
mate or immediate causes — in that the mind, to a certain 
extent, and by the control which it has over the faculty of 
attention, can will those ideas into its presence by which 
the emotions are awakened. It is well that man is thus 
vested, not only with a control over his actions ; but also 
in a great degree with a control over his emotions, these 
powerful impellents to action — and it required an exquisite 
fitting of the intellectual to the moral in man's mental 
system, ere such a mechanism could be framed. But we 
not only behold in the relation between the will and the 
emotions, a skilful adaptation m the parts of the human con- 
stitution to each other ; we also behold a general and mani- 
fold adaptation to this peculiarity in the various objects of 

* A strict conflnement to our assigned objects has hitherto 
prevented anj allusion to Ghristianitj, from which indeed we 
purposely abstain, till we approach more nearly towards the 
conclusion of this essay. Still we may here remark how strik- 
ingly accordant the philosophy of our nature is with the lessons 
of the Gospel in regard to the reciprocal acting of its moral and 
intellectual parts on each other— and thai not merely in what 
Scriptura eiijoins on tlie management of temptations ; but in its 
frequent affirm^on, as a general and reigning princi|He of the 
power which its objective doctrines have in transforming the 
subjective mind which receives them— exemplified in such 
phrases, ss " being sanctified by the truth," and *' keeping our 
Marts in the love of God, by building ourselves up on oar most 
holy faith." 
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external nature. Han ean, by means of these objeeCi^ 
either kindle the right emotions in his bosom, or make his 
escape from those emotions that trouble and annoy him. 
By an entry into an abode of destitution, he can effectu- 
ally soften his heart ; by an entry into an abode of still 
deeper suffering, where are to be found the dead or the dy- 
vagt h« can efiectually solemnize it. But a still more pu- 
paole use of that indefinite number of objects wherewith tbt 
world is so filled and variegated, is, that by ereating an in- 
cessant diversion of the thoughts from such objects as are 
of malignant influence, it may rid the inner man of th« . 
grief, or the anger, or the wayward licentiousness of feelinr, 
which might other\vif« have lorded over him ; and to tfia 
urgent caUB of business or duty or amusement, do we ow« 
such lengthened periods of exemption both from the emo- 
tions that pain, and from the emoticms tliat would vitiata 
and deprave us. 

22. But there is another application, of at least as high 
importance, to which this peculiarity of our mental structure 
is subservient. By the command which the will has over the 
attention, we become responsible, not only for our states of 
emotion, but also in a great degree for our Intellectual 
states. The imagination that there is neither moral worth 
nor moral delinquency in the state of a man's belief, pro- 
ceeds on the voluntary having had no share in the process 
which leads to it. Now through the intermedium of the 
very same faculty, the faculty of attention, the will stands 
related to the ultimate convictions of the understanding, pre- 
cisely as it stands related to the ultimate emotions of the 
heart. It is true that as the object in view of the mind is, so 
the motion is. And it is as true that as the evidence in view 
of the mind is, so the belief is. In neither case has the wfll 
to do with the concluding sequence ; but in both cases it has 
equally to do with the sequences that went before it. There 
may be a pathological necessity beyond our control, in that 
final step of the succession, which connects the object that 
is perceived with its counterpart emotion, or the evidence 
that is perceived with its counterpart beliefl But in like 
manner as it is by the attention, which we might or might 
not have exercised, that the object is perceived by us, so it 
is by the attention, which we might or might not have ex- 
ercised, that the evidence is perceived by us. It is thus 
that on innumerable questions, and these of vital import* 
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«aee, iMth to the pnwat well being aad the futun preepeete 
of humanity, the moral mav have had causal aoteeedency 
Ofver the intellectual ; and the state of a man's creed may 
^pend on the prior state of bis charac;ter. We have already 
seen how a present compassion may have been the result 
of a previous choice ; and so ma>[ a previous conviction be 
tiM result of a previous choice->beine in proportion not to the 
evidenoe possessed by the subject, but to the evidence at- 
tended to, and perceived in eon«e<)uence of that attention. 
Tlie designations of virtuous and vicious are only applicable 
to that wtiich is voluntary ; and it is precisely because, 
through the faculty oi attention, the voluntary has had so 
much to do, if not immediately with the belief, at least with 
the investigations which lead to it — that man may be 
reckoned with for the judgments of his understanding, as 
veil as for the emotions of his heart or the actions of hie 
history. 

23. That man is not rightfully the subject of any moral 
reckoning for his belief, would appear then, to be as mon- 
etrous a heresy in science as it is ia theology, as philoso- 
phically unsound as it is religiously unsound ; and deriv 
ing all Its plausibility from the imagination, that the belief ia 
no way dependent upon the will. It is not morally incum* 
bent upon man to see an object, which is placed beyond the 
^»here of his vision — ^nor can either a rightful condemnation 
or a rightful vengeance be laid upon him, because he has 
not perceived it. it must lie within that sphere, else he is no 
more responsible for not having reached it with his eye than 
for not having stretched forth his hand to any of the distant 
bodied in tlie firmament. It must be within range of hM 
fleeing ; and then the only question which needs to be re- 
«<^v^ is, what the will has to do with the seeing of it. 
Mow to see is not properly an act of the will, but to look is 
altogether so ; and it is the dependence of his looking fa- 
culty on the will, which makes man responsible for what 
he sees or wliat he does not see, in reference to all those ob» 
jecu of sight, which ai^e placed within the territory of sen- 
sible vision. And if there be but a looking faculty in the 
mind, man may be alike responsible for what he belie vea 
or what he does not believe, in reference, not to sensible ob- 
jeeta alone, but to those truths which are placed within the 
territory of his intellectual or mental vision. Now atteik- 
tkm ia even such a liRAulty. Man can turn and tranifer it 
27 
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ftt pleasure from one to another topic of eontemptetioii. H« 
can take cognizance of any visible thing, in virtoe of tha 
power which he has over the eye of his body — a power not 
to alter the laws of vision, but to bring the organ of vision 
within the operation of these laws. And he can take 
cognizance of any announced truth, in virtue of the 
power he has over his attention which is his mental eye — a 
power, not to alter the laws of evidence, but to brin^ the 
organ of the intellect within their operation. Attention is 
the looking organ of the mind— the link of communicatioa 
between man's moral and man's intellectual nature— the 
messenger, as it were, by which the interchange between 
these two departments is carried on — a messenger too at the 
bidding of the will, which saith to it at one time go and it 
goeth, at another come and it cometh, and at a third do this 
and it doeth it. It is thus that man becomes directly re- 
sponsible for the conclusions of his understandins — ^for these 
conclusions depend altogether, not on the evidence which 
exists, but on that portion of the evidence which is attended 
to. He is not to be reckoned with, either for the lack or the 
sufficiency of the existent evidence; but he might moat 
justly be reckoned with for the lack or the sufficiency of hitf 
attention. It is not for him to create the light of day; but 
it is for him both to open and to present his eye to all its 
manifestations. Neither is it for him to fetch down to earth 
tlie light of the upper sanctuary. But if it be indeed true 
that that light hath come into the world, then it is for him 
to guide the eye of his understanding towards it. There is 
a voluntary part for him to perform ; and thenceforward 
the question is involved with most obvious moralities. The 
thing is now submitted to his choice. He may have the 
light, if he only love the light ; and if he do not, then are 
his love of darkness and the evil of his doings, the uxk- 
ouestionable grounds of his most dear and emphatic con- 
demnation. 

24. And this principle is of force, throughout all the 
stages in the process of the inquiry — ^from the very first 

fiance of that which is the subject of it, to the full and 
nished conviction in which the enquiry terminates. At the 
commencement of the process, we may see nothine but the 
likelihoods of a subject — not the conclusive proofs, but only 
as yet the dim and dawning probabilities ot the questioi>-«- 
Bothing which is imperative upon oar belief, and yet ev«fy 
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thing which is imperative upon our attention. There mav 
be as great a moral perversity in resisting that cail, which 
the mere semblance of truth makes upon cnir further at- 
tention — as in resisting that call, which the broad and 
nerfect manifestation of it makes upon our conviction. 
In the practice of Scottish law, there is a distinction 
made between the precognition and the .proof-^carried 
into effect in England by the respective functions of the 
nrand snd petty jury ; it beinc^ the office of the former to 
find a true bill, or to decide whether the matter in question 
should be brought to a further trial ; and it being the office 
of the latter to make that trial, and to pronounce the final 
verdict thereupon.' fiowwhat we affirm is, that there might 
be to the full as j^ievous a delinquency in the former act 
of judgment as m the latter; in the demand of a further 
bearing to the cause after the strong probabilities which 
have transpired at the one stage, as m the denial of a fair 
verdict after the strong and satisfactory proofs which have 
transpired at the other. All the equities of rectitude may be 
as much traversed or violated, at the initial or progressive 
steps of such an inquiry, as by the ultimate judgment which 
forms the termination of it. To resist a good and valid 
precognition, and so to refuse the trial, is a moral unfair- 
ness of the very same kind, with that resistance of a good 
and valid proof which leads to the utterance of a false 
verdict. He were an iniquitous judge, who should inter- 
nally stifle the impression of those verities, which now 
brightened forth upon him, at the close of his investigation. 
But he also were an iniquiious judge, who should stifle the 
impression of those very similitudes, that even but obscurely 
and languidly beamed upon him at the outset. 

26. Now, in all the processes of the human intellect, 
there is a similar gradation silently yet substantially car- 
ried forward. . There is first an aspect of probability, which 
constitutes no claim upon our immediate belief, but which at 
least constitutes a most riehtful claim upon our attention, a 
faculty, as we before said, at the bidding of our will, and 
for the exercise of which we are therefore responsible.<'-see- 
ing that whenever there is a rightful claim upon our atten- 
tion, and the attention is not given, it is wrongously with- 
held. But we know tha( the eflTect of this faculty, is to 
brighten every object of contemplation to which it is di- 
rected, gradually to evolve into the greater eleamesi oU itt 
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easion as this, m inteUectuaUy right, but just becaoae he 
morally ri^L He becomes sound in faith ; bat onlj ia 
▼irtue of having become sound in principle. The true be- 
lief in which he ultimatelv lands, is not all at once foreed 
upon him, by the eredentiais wherewith it was associated | 
but he had the patience and the candour to wait the unroll- 
ia^ of these credentials ; or rather he helped to unrol them 
with his own hand. He fastened his regard upon aome 
proposition which involved in it the interests or the obliga- 
tions of humanity ; because there sat upon it, even at the 
first, a certain creditable aspect, which had he had the hardi- 
hood to withstand or to turn from, it would have made him 
cliarj^ble, not with a mental alone, but with a moral per- 
versuy — not with the error that springsfrom a mistalkea 
judgment, but with the guilt that springs from the violation 
of an incumbent dutv. Blany are the troths which do noC 
carry an instant and overpowering^ evidence along with 
them ; and which therefore, at their first announcement, 
are not entitled to demand admittance for themselves aa the 
articles of a creed. Nevertheless they ma^ be entitled to a 
hearing ; and, by the refusal of that heanng. man incurs^ 
not the misfortune of an involuntary blunder, but the turpi- 
tude of a voluntary crime. 



CHAPTER IV. 
On the DefBcts and the Usee tf Natural Theeiagy, 

1. W£ behold in the influence which the will has over the 
tateliectual states, the same adaptations which we did in 
the influence of the will over the emotions. In the first 
place, it ii well that the will should have a certain overrul- 
mg power over the conclusions of the understanding — see- 
inj^ that if emotions supfily the great impellent forces ; doe- 
trmes, or the truths which are believed, supply the ereat 
principles of action. And secondly, toere is a stnkinff 
adaptation, in this part of our constitution, to the things and 
the objects which oe around ua. For although there be 
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much of truth, having that sort of immediate and reeistleBs 
evidence, which forces itself upon our convictions whether 
we will or not— there is also much, and that too practi- 
cally the most momentous, of which we can only attain the 
conviction and the knowledge, by a lengthened, ofren a la- 
borious process of enquiry, in like manner as of material 
objects, they may be seen but imperfectly at the first; and 
we become fully and minutely acquainted with their visible 
properties, only by a prolonged look, which is a sustained 
and voluntary act— so, many arc the objects of thought, 
both the reality and the nature of which, are but dimly ap- 
prehended on the first suggestion of them ; and of which, 
we can only be made firmly to believe and thioroughly to 
know, by means of a prolonged attention, which is a sus- 
tained and voluntary act also. It is thus that the moral 
state detcrjfnines the intellectual — for it is by the exercise of 
a strong and continuous will, upholding or perpetuating the 
attention, that what at the outset were the probabilities of 
a subject are at lenGcth brightened into its proofs, and the 
verisimilitudes of our regardful notice beconre the verities of 
our confirmed faith. 

2. Of ail the subjects to which the attention of the hu- 
man mind can be directed, this principle admits of pre- 
eminent application to the subject of theology — as involving 
in it, both the present duties and the final destinies of our 
race. In no other track of inauirv, are the moral and the 
intellectual more thoroughly blended, — as might be evinced 
by tracing the whole progress, from the first or incipient 
disposition of mind towards the theme, to the devotedness 
of its confirmed assurance. 

3. Going back then to the very earliest of our mental con- 
ceptions on this subject, we advert first to the distinction in 
point of real and logical import, between unbelief and disbe- 
lief. The former we apprehend, to be the furthest amount 
of the atheistical verdict on the question of God. The 
atheist does not labour to demonstrate that there is no God. 
But he labours to demonstrate that there is no adequate 
proof of there bein^ one. He does not positively affirm the 
position, that God is not; but he affirms the lack of evi- 
dence for the position, that God is. His verdict on the 
doctrine of e God is only that it is not proven. It is not 
that it is disproven. He is but an Atheist. He is not an 
^ntitheist, 

7J* 
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4. Nov there is one eonsidentioii, -which ailiirds the en- 
quirer a eiDgularly clear and commaoding poeition, at the 
outset of this great question. It is this. We cannot, with- 
out a glaring contravention to all the principles of the ex- 
perimental philosophy, recede to a further distance from the 
doctrine of a God, than to the position of simple atheism. 
We do not need to take our departure from any point fur- 
ther back than this, in the region of antitheism ; for that 
region canaot possibly be entered by us but by an act of tre- 
mendous presumption, which it were premature to de- 
nounce as impious, but which we have the authority of all 
modem science for denouncing as unphilosophicaL To 
make this palpable, we have only to contrast the two intel- 
leetual states, not of theism and atheism, but of theism 
and antitheism-^ong with the two processes, by which 
alone, we can be logically and legitimately led to them. 

6> To be able to say then that there is a God, we may 
have only to look abroad on some definite territory, and 
point to the vestiges that are given of His power and His 
presence somewbere. To be able to say that there is no 
Gh>d, we must walk the whole expanse of infinity, and 
ascertain by observation, that such vestiges are to be 
found nowhere. Grant that no trace of Him can be dis- 
eerned in that auarter of contemplation, which our puny 
optics have explored— doss it follow, that, throughout aU 
immensity, a Beine with the essence and sovereiinty of a 
God is nowhere to oe found ? Because through our loop- 
holes of commiinication with th%t small portion of external 
nature which is before us, we have not seen or ascertained 
a God — must we therefore conclude of every unknown and 
untrodden vastness in this illimitable universe, that no di- 
versity 48 there. Or because, through the brief successions 
of our little day, these heavens have not once broken si- 
lence, is it therefore for us to speak to all the periods of that 
eternity which is behind us ; and to say, that never hath a 
God come forth with the unequivoccU tokens of His existence? 
Ere we can say that there is a God — we must have seen, 
on that portbn of Nature to which we have access, the 
print of His footsteps, or have had direct intimation from 
Himself; or been satisfied by the authentic memorials of 
His converse with our species in other days. But ere we 
can say that there is no God— we mustliave roamed over 
all nature, and seen that oo mark of a Oiyine footstep was 
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there; and we must have gotten intimacy with ereryex- 
ietent spirit in the universe, and learned from each, that 
never did a revelation of the Deity visit him ; and we must 
have searched, not into the records of our solitary planet, 
but into the archives of all worlds, and thence gathered, that 
throughout the wide realms of immensity, not one exhibi- 
tion of a reigning and living Gk>d ever has been made. 
Atheism might plead a lack of evidence within its own 
field of observation. But antitheism pronounces both upon 
the thines which are, and the things which are not within 
that field. It breaks forth and beyond all those limits, that 
have been prescribed to man's excursive spmt, by tiie sound 
philosophy of experience ; and by a presumption the most 
tremendous, even the usurpation of all space and of all 
time, it affirms that there is no God. To make this out, we 
should need to travel abroad over the surrounding universe 
till we had exhausted it, and to aearch backward through 
ail the hidden recesses of eternity ; to traverse in every di* 
rection the plains of infinitude, and sweep the outskirts of 
that space which is itself interminable ; and then bring 
back to this little world of ours, the report of a universal 
blank, wherein we had not met with one manifestation or 
one movement of a presiding Grod. For man not to know 
of a God, he has only to sink beneath the level of our com- 
mon nature. But to deny him, he must be a Gkxl himself. 
He must arrogate the ubiquity and omniscience of the Grod- 
head.* 

* This Idea has been powerfully rendered by Foster fnthe foi- 
towing passage extracted Anom one of his essays. — 

" The wonder turns on the great process, by which a man 
could crow to the Immense Intelligence that can know there is 
no Gk>d. What ages and what lights are requisite for this attain- 
ment 1 This intelligence involves the very attributes of Divl« 
nity, while a God is denied. For unless this man is omni- 
present, unless he is at this moment in every place in the Uni* 
verse,.he cannot know but there may be in some plaee manifes- 
tations of a Deity by which even he would be overpowered. If 
be does not absolutely know every agent in the Universe, the 
Aue that he does not know may be God. If he is not himself 
the chief agent in the Universe, and does not know what is so^ 
that which is so may be God. If he is not in absolute posses- 
sion of all the propoflitions that constitute universal truth, the 
one which he wants may be that there is a God. If he cannot 
with eeruinty assign the cause of all that Jie perceives to exist, 
that caose may be a God. If be docs not know every thing that 
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6. it affords a firm outset to this investigation, that we can 
not recede a greater way from the doctrine to be investigated, 
than to the simple point of ignorance or unbelief. We cannot, 
without making inroad on the soundest principles of evidence, 
move one step back from this, to the region of disbelief. 
We can figure an inquirer taking up his position in midway 
tatlieism. But he cannot, without defiance to the whole 
principle and philosophy of evidence, make aggression 
thence on the side of antitheism. There is a clear mtellect- 
ual principle, which forbids his proceeding in that direction; 
and there is another principle eoually clear, though not an 
intellectual but a moral one, wnicli urges him, if not to 
move, at least to look- in the opposite direction. We are not 
asking him, situated where he is, to believe in God. For 
the time being, we as little expect a friendly as we desire 
a, hostile decision upon the question. Our only demand for 
the present is, that he shall entertain the question. And to 
enforce the demand, we think that an effective appeal mi^ht 
be made to his own moral nature. We suppose him still to 
be an atheist, but no more than an atheist — for, in all right 
3aconiaii logic, the very farthest remove from theism, at 
which he or any man can be placed by the lack of evidence for 
pt God, is at the point of simple neutrality. We might well 
assume this point, as the utmost possible extreme of aliena* 
tion from the doctrine of a Creator, to which the mind of a 
creature can in any circumstances be legitimately carried. 
We cannot move irom it, in the direction towards antithe- 
(9i», witjiout violence to all that is just in philosophy; and 
we might therefore commence with enquinng, whether, in 
this lowest state of informati(»i and proof upon the question, 
theriB can be any thing assigned, which shoCild lead us to 
move, or at least to look in ap opposite direction. 

7. In the utter destitution, for the present, of any argur 
ynent, or even semblance of argument, that a God is— there 
isy perhaps, a certain duteous movement which the .mind 
otight to take, on the bare suggestion that a God may be. 
The certainty of an actual God oinds over to certain distinct 
and most undoubted proprieties. But 90 also may the ima- 

has been done in the imroeasursble nges that are past, some 
ftbings may have been done by a God. Thus unless he knows 
all things, that is prcclud<>8 another Deity by being one himself, 
h,e C901UH know that the Being whose e;|istence he rejects, doee 
pot exist. 
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gination of a powible God — ^in -which ease, the -venr idea of 
a God, even in its moet hypothetical form, might lay a re- 
•poneibility, even upon atheists. 

8. To make this palpable, we might imagine a family 
suffering under extreme destitution, and translated all at 
once into sufficiency or affluence by an anonymous dona- 
tion. Had the benefactor been known, the gratitude that 
were due to him becomes abundantly obvious ; and in the 
estimation of every conscience, nothing could exceed the 
turpitude of him, who should regale himself on the bounties 
wherewith he had been enriched, and yet pass unheedincly 
by the giver of them all. Yet does not a proportion of this 
very euilt rest upon him, who knows not the hand that re* 
lieved him, yet cares not to enouire 7 It does not exonerate 
him from the burthen of ail obligation that he knows not 
the hand which sustains him. He incurs a guilt, if he do 
not want to know. It is enough to convict him of a great 
moral delinquency, if he have gladly seized upon the libe* 
ralities which were brought in secret to his door, yet seeks 
not after the quarter whence they have come — ^willing that 
the hand of the dispenser should remain forever unknown, 
and not wanting any such disclosures as would lay a 
distinct claim or obligation upon himself. He altogether 
lives by tlie bounty of another ; yet would rather continue 
to live without the burthen of those services or acknowledg- 
ments that are due to him. His ignorance of the benefac- 
tor might alleviate the charge of ingratitude ; but it plainly 
awakens the charge again, if he choose to remain in igno> 
ranee, and would shun the informal k>n that might dispel 
it. in reference then to this still undiscovered patron of hia 
&mily, it is possible for him to evince ingratitude ; to make 
full exhibitkm of a nature that is unmoved by kindness and 
withholds the moral responses which are due to it, that 
can rk>t with utmost selfishness and satisfaction upon the 
ffifUi while in total indifference about the fiver— an indif- 
ference which might be quite as clearly and characteristic- 
ally shown, by the man who seeks not after his unknown 
friend, as by the man who slights him after that he has 
liDund binu 

9. It may thus be made to appear, that there is an 
ethics connected with theology, which may come into play, 
interior to Uie clear view ofeny of its obiects. More espo- 
eially, we do not need to be sure of God* ere we ought to 
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have certain fediogs, or at least certain aapiiatioai tovanfo 
him. For this purpose we do not need, fully and absolutely 
to believe that God is. It is enough that our minds cannot 
fully and absolute! ]r acquiesce in the position that God is 
not To be fit subjects for our present argument, we do 
not need to have explored that territory of nature which is 
within our reach ; and thence gathered, in the traces of & 
designer's hand the positive conclusion that there is a€lod. 
It is enough if we have not traversed, throughout all its di- 
rections and in all its extent, the sphere of immensity ; and if 
we have not scaled the mysterious altitudes of tlie eternity 
that is past ; nor, after having there searched for a divinity 
in vain, have come at length to the positive and the peremp- 
tory conclusion, that there is not a God. In a word, it u 
quite enough, that man is barely a finite creature, who has 
not yet put forth his faculties on the question whether (3od 
is ; neither has yet so ranged over all space and all time, as 
definitely to have ascertained that Gtod is not — but with 
whom thouffh in ignorance of all proofs, it still remains & 
possibility that CKkI may be. 

' 10. Now to this condition, there attaches a most clear and 
incumbent morality, it is to go in quest of that unseen be- 
neCBkCtor, who, for aught I know, has ushered me into ex- 
istence, and spread so glorious a panorama around me. it 
is to probe the secret of my being and my birth ; and, if 

Ciible, to make discovery whether it was indeed the 
d of a benefactor, that brought me forth from the cham- 
bers of nonentity, and gave me place and entertainment in 
that slowing territory, which is lighted up with the hopes 
and the happiness of^ living men. It is thus that the very 
conception of a God throws a responsibility after it; and 
that auty, solemn and imperative duty, stands associated 
with the thought of a possible deity, as well as with the 
sight of a present deity, standing tn full manifestation be- 
fore us. Even anterior to all knowledge of God, or when 
that knowledge is in embryo, there is both a path of irreli- 
gion and a path of piety ; and that law which denounces the 
one and gives to the other an approving testimony, may find 
in him who is still in utter darkness al^ut his origin and his 
end, a fit subject for the retributions which she deals 
in. He cannot be said to have borne disregard to the will 
of that God, whom he has found. But his is the gvUt 
of impiety, in that he has borne disregard to the know 
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ledge of that God, whom he was bound by every tie of 
gratitude to seek after — a duty not founded on the proofs 
that may be exhibited for the being of a God, but a duty 
to which even the most slight and slender of presump- 
tions shouid give rise. And who can deny that, ante- 
cedent to all close and careful examination of the proofs, 
there are at least many presumptions in behalf of a.God, to 
meet the eye of every observer? Is there any so hardy as 
to deny, that the curious workmanship of hie frame may 
have had a designer and an architect, that the ten thousand 
independent circumstances which must be united ere he 
can have a moment's ease, and the failure of any one of 
which would be agony, may not have met at random, but 
that there may be a skilful and unseen hand to have put them 
together into one wondrous concurrence, and that never 
ceases to uphold it ; that there may be a real and living art- 
ist, whose fingers did frame the economy of actual things, 
and who hath so marvellously suited all that is around us 
to our senses and our powers of gratification ? Without 
affirming aught which is positive, surely the air that we 
breathe, and the beautiful light in which we expatiate, these 
elements of sight and sound so exquisitely fitted to the or- 

fans of the human frame-work, may have been provided 
y one who did benevolently consult in them our special 
accommodation. The graces innumerable that lie widely 
spread over the face of our world, the glorious concave of 
heaven that is placed over us, the grateful variety of sea- 
sons that like Nature's shifting panorama ever brings new 
entertainment and delight to the eye of spectators— these 
may, for aught we know, be the emanations of a creative 
mind, that originated our family and devised such a uni- 
verse for their habitation. Regarding these, not as proofs, 
but in the humble light of presumptions lor a God, they are 
truly enough to convict us of foulest ingratitude — if we go 
not forth in quest of a yet unknown, but at least possible or 
likely benefactor. They may not resolve the question of a 
God. But they bring the heaviest reproach on our listless- 
nessto the question 4 and show that, anterior to our assured 
belief in his existence, there lies upon us a most imperious 
obligation to • stir ourselves up that we may lay hold of Him. 
11. Such presumptions as these, if not so many demands 
on the belief of man, are at least so many demands upon bis 
attention j and then, for aught he knows, the presumptiOM 
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«D wbieh he oagfat to enqiuire may be more and more en* 
hanced, till they brighten into proofs which ought to con- 
vince him. The prima facie evidence for a God may noC 
be enough to decide the auestion ; but it should at least de- 
eide man to entertain the question. To thick upon how 
■Jigitt a variation either in man or in external nature^ 
the whole difference between physical enjoyment and the 
most acute and most appalling of physical agony may 
turn ; to think how delicate the balance is, and yet how 
■urely and steadfastly it is maintained, so as that the vast ma- 
jority of cieatares are not only upheld in comfort, but often 
may be seen disporting themselves in the redundance of 
gaiety ; to think of the pleasurable sensations wherewith 
every hour is enlivened, and how much the most frequent 
and familiar occasions of life are mixed up with happi- 
ness ; to think of the food, and the recreation, and tne 
study, and the society, and the business, each having an 
appropriate relish of its own, so as in fact to season with 
enjovment the great bulk of our existence in the world ; to 
think that, instead of livine in the midst of grievous and 
incessant annoyance to all our faculties, we should have 
awobe upon a World that so harmonized with the various 
senses of man, and both gave forth such music to his ear 
and to his eye such manifold loveliness ; to think of all 
these palpable and most precious adaptations— ^nd yet to 
care not, whether in this wide universe there exists aocing 
who has had any hand in them--to riot and regale oneself 
to the uttermost in the midst of all this profusion — and yet 
to send not one wishful inquiry after that Benevolence 
which for aught we know may have laid at our feet — this, 
however shaded from our view the object of the question 
may be, is, from its very commencement, a clear outrage 
against its ethical proprieties. If that veil of dim transpa- 
rency, which hides the deity from our immediate percep* 
tions, were lifted up ; and we should then spurn mm us 
the manifested Goa— this were direct and glaring impiety. 
But anterior to the lifting of that veil, there may he impiety. 
It is impiety to be so immersed as we are, in the busy ob- 
jecU and gratifications of life ; and yet to care not whether 
there be a great and a good spirit by Whose kindness it is 
that life is upholden. It- needs not that this spirit should 
reveal himself in characters that force our attenti<Mi to him, 
ere the guilt ef our impiety has begun. But ours is the 
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.guUt of impiety, in not lifting our attention towards Chid, in 
not aeekiag after Him if haply we may find him. 

12. Han ia not to blame, if an atheist, because of the 
want of proof. But he is to blame, if an atheist, because he 
has shut his eyes. He is not to blarney that the evidence for 
a God has not been seen by him, if no such evidence there 
were witliin the field of his observation. But he is to blame 
if the evidence have not been seen, because he turned awa^r 
his attention from it. That the question of a God may In 
unresolved in his mind, all he has to do, is to refuse a hear^ 
ing to the (]uestion. He may abide without the conviction 
of a God, it he so choose. But this his choice is matter of 
condemnation. To resist God after that he is known, is 
criminality towards Him ; but to be satisfied that He should 
remain unknown, is like criminality towards Him. There 
is a moral jperversity of spirit with him who is willing, in 
the midst ot many objects of gratification, that there stould 
not be one object of gratitude. It is thus that, even in the 
ignorance of God, there may be a responsibility towards 
God. The Discerner of the heart sees, whether, for the 
blessings innumerable wherewith He hae strewed the path 
of every man, He be treated, like the unknown benefactor 
who was diligently sought, or like the unknown benefactor 
who was never cared for. In respect, at least of desire af> 
ter Ghxl, the same distinctwn of character may be observed 
between one man and another— whether God be wrapped 
in mystery, or stand forth in developement to our world. 
Even thoueh a mantle of deepest obscurity lay over the 
auestion of his existence j this would not efiace the dislino 
Cion, between the piety on the <me hand which lidwured and 
aspired after Him ; and the impiety upon the other which 
never missed the evidence tlua it did not care for, and 
so grovelled in the midst of its own sensuality and sel^ 
ishness. The eye of a heavenly witness is upon all these 
varieties : and thus, whether it be darkness or whether it be 
be dislike which hath caused a people to be ignorant of God, 
there is with him a clear principle of judgment, that he can 
extend even to the outfields of Atheism. 

13. it would appear then, that, even in the initial stale 
of the human mind on the question of a God, there is an im- 
pellent force upon the conscience, which man oueht to obey, 
and which he incurs guilt by resisting. We & not speak 
of that light which irradiates the termination of the in- 
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quiiei'B pftth, but of that embryo or rudimeotal light whKh 
elimmera over the outset of it ; which servea at least to in- 
dicate the commcDCcment of his way ; and which, for aught 
he knows, may briehten, as he advances onwards, to the 
blaze of a full and finished revelation. At no point of this 
progress, does 'the trumpet give an uncertain sound,' ex- 
tenaing, if not to those who stand on the ground of Antithe- 
ism, (which we have already pronounced upon and we trust 
proved to he madly irrational) at least to those who stand 
on the ground of Atheism, who, though strangers to the 
conviction, are certainly not strangers to the conception of a 
Deity. It is of the utmost practical importance, that even 
these arc not beyond the jurisdiction of an obvious princi- 
ple ; and that a right obligatory call can be addressed to 
men so far back on the domain of irreligion and ignorance. 
it is deeply interesting to know, by whai sort of moral force, 
even an atheist ought to be evoked from the fastness which 
he occupies — ^what are the notices, by responding to which, 
he should eome forth with open eyes and a willing mind to 
tliis high investigation ; and by resisting which, be will in- 
cur a demerit, whereof a clear moral cognizance might be 
taken, and whereon a righteous moral condemnation might 
be passed. The '* fishers of men" should know the utter- 
most reach of their argument ; and it is well to understand 
of religion, that, if she have truth and authority at all, there 
is a voice proceeding from her which might be universally 
beard— so that even the remotest families of earth, if not 
reclaimed by her, are laid by her under sentence of righte- 
ous reprobation. 

14 On this doctrine of the moral dynamics, which ope- 
rate and are in force, even in our state of profoundest igno* 
ranee respecting God, there may be grounded three impor> 
tant applications. 

15. The first is that all men, under all the possible varies 
ties of illumination, may nevertheless be the fit subjects for a 
judicial cornizanee. Their theology, seen throush the hazj 
medium ot a dull and imperfect evidence, ma/ nave arisen 
no higher than to the passing suggestion of a Qod— a mere 
■urmtse or rumination about an unseen spirit, who tending 
all their footsteps, was their guardian and their gukle 
through the dangers of the pathless wilderness. Now in this 
thought, fugitive though it be, in these uncertain glimpses 
whetner of a truth or of a possibility, there is that, to which 
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the elements of their moral nature might respond^so that 
to them, there is not the same exemption from all responsi- 
bility, which will be granted to thie man who ie eunk in 
hopeiees idiotism, or to the infant of a day old. Even with 
the scanty materials of a heathen creed, a pure or a perverse 
morality might be grounded thereupon — ^whether, in those 
longings of a vague and undefined earnestness that arise 
from him who feels in his bosom an affinity for God and 
godliness; or, in the heedlessness of him, who^ careless of 
an unknown bene&ctor, would have been alike careless al- 
though he had stood revealed to his ffaze, with as mueh 
light and evidence as is to be had in Christendom. These 
dmerences attest what man is, under the dark economy of 
Paganism ; and so give token to what he would be, under 
the bright economy of a full and finished revelation. It is 
thus that the Searcher of the heart will find out data for a 
reckoning, even among: the rudest of nature's children, or 
among those whose spiritual light glimmers most feebly. 
Even the simple th€ol<^y of the desert can supply the ma- 
terials of a coming judgment^-so that the Discerner of the 
inner man will be at no loss for a principle, on which He 
might clearly and righteously try all the men of all the ge- 
nerations that be upon the fiEu;e oi the earth. 

16. The second miportant bearing of this principle is on 
the subject of religious education. For what is true of a 
savage is true of a child. Its moral may outrun its argu- 
mentative light. Long anterior to the possibility of anv 
sound conviction as to the character or existence of a Godi 
k may respond with sound and correct feeling to the mere 
conception of Him. We hok), that, on this principle, tha 
practice of early, nay even of infantine religu>us education, 
may, in opposition to the invectives of Rosseau and others, 
be fully and philosophicallj vindicated. For the efiect of 
this anticipative process is, that though it do not at once 
enlighten the mind on the question of a God, it at least 
awakens to the Question. It does not consummate the pro- 
cess ; but, in as far as the moral precedes the intellectual, it 
makes good the preliminary steps of the process -insomuch 
that, in every Cnristian land, the youth and the manhood 
are accountable for their belief, because accountable for 
clieir use or their neglect of that enquiry, by which tha 
belief ought to have been determined. They have all from 
•iieir iofaacy heard ol God. Many have Seen trained to 
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Spine MiMler « roof of iriety, haw often liwsd the prajwra rf 

SrSTdrildhoodtotomieeo BeH«5jH*J. *'^^": 
ftJtd mmd of mornuig •»d eveiinig©nijM% the^^ 
Sonekmilmrtohunaiiie. Etco they who have grownup 

«»aUy within the limite of that reMwn«bil^*M whichjjw 

SSdL^ They are ^J:^''^^^.^'^^^^ 
atleaat wiUi the idea, of a great eternal Sovereign. The 
ti^^^wition. rf profi^^ may h»'ej'«g*^ ^ 
tiM. T1ievery8aH!rthtfaev.peDdmriot^l^pl« 
JTEirtieniind themof aCid. The worrfnp^bdl of the 
church they never enter cooveya to them, if .w* "« «n«"V 
at leaat an inagination of the truth, which, if rtdonotar- 
leet them byainae of obligation, will leave guilt upon their 
aooU-'though it be guDi agaioet a God who la unknown. 
17, But laatly, wc may now perceive what that m, on 
which a teacher of religion finds an introductioo for Ina topi^ 
even into the minds of the people in the lowest state both off 
jBoral and intellectual debasement. They have not that m 
them, at the outset of his ministrations, which can enablo 
them to decide the question of a God ; but tfaej have at least 
that in them, which should summon all their faculties to the 
lespectful entertainment of it. They have at least «ach f 
•ense of the divinity, as their own consciences wiU telJ, 
aboold put them on the regards and the enquiries of moml 
earnestness. This is a elcar principle which operates at the 
very commencement of a religious course; and causes the 
first transition, from the darkness and msensibihty of alien* 
ated nature, to the feelings and attentions of seriousnesa. 
The truth is, that there is a certain nidiroental theology 
every where, oo which the lessons of a higher theology may 
be grafted — as much as to condemn, if not to awaken the 
apathy of nature. What we have already said of the rela- 
tion in which the &ther of a starving household stands to the 
Sivcr of an anonymous donation, holds tme of the relation 
I which all men stand to the unseen or anonymous God. 
liiough in a state of absolute darkness, and without one 
token or doe to a discovery, there is room for the exhibition 
of moral diffierences among men— for even then, all the ele« 
ments of morality might be at work, and all the tests of mo- 
ral propriety might w abundantlv verified; and still more; 
after that certain likelihoods had arisen, or some hopeful 
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Opening had oeearred for iuveatigatiiig the teeret of a CKmL 
There » the utmoat moral di&rence that can be imagined 
between the man who would gaze with interne Mnitiny upon 
these likelihoods, and the man who either in heedlessness or 
aversion would turn his eyes from them; between the man 
who would seize upon such an opening and prosecute sqeh 
an investigation to the uttermost, ana the man who either 
retires or shrinks from the opportunity of a disclosure that 
might burden him both with the sense and with the services 
of some miebty obligation. 

18. And the same moral force which begins this enquiry, 
also continues and sustains it. If there be power in the very 
eonception of a God to create and constitute the dut]^ of seek- 
ing after Him, this power grows and gathera with every 
footstep or advancement in the high investigation, if the 
thought of a merely possible Deity have rightfullv awak- 
ened a sense of obligation within us to entertain tne ques- 
tion; the view of a probable Deity must enhance the feel- 
ing, and make the claim upon our attention still more ur- 
gent and imperative than at the first. Every new likelihood 
makes the call louder, and the challenge more incumbently 
binding than before. In proportion to the li^ht we had at- 
tained, would be the crimmality of resisting any further no- 
tices or manifestations of that mighty Being with whom we 
had so nearly and so emphatically to do. Under the im- 
pulse of a right principle, we should follow on to know God 
— till, after having done full justice both to our opportunities 
and our powers, we had made the most of all tlie available 
evidence that was within our reach, and posoesflbd ourselves 
of all the knowledge that was accessible. 

19. We can conceive how, under the influence of these 
eonsideretions, one should begin and prosecute the study of 
Natural Theology, till he h^ exhausted it. But an inte- 
resting inquiry remains. We have already endeavoured to 
estimate what the proper leadings of the mind are, at the 
commencement ana along the progress of the study, The 
remaining question is, what were the proper leadings of the 
mind at the termination of it. 

20. And firat it will be seen, on the principle which we 
have already endeavoured to es^tablish, that no alleged de- 
fect of evidence in Natural Theology can extinguish the use 
of it^a use which might still remain, under every eonceiv- 
able degree, wltether of dimness or of distinctness in its 

^* 
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viBWV. Even the faint and diotant probabaitief of the mb* 
jeot, may itill lay upon us, the duty of careful and strenu- 
ous inquisition j and that, long anterior to our full acquaint- 
anoe with the certainties of the su bject. The verisimilitudee 
of the question are the signal posts, by following the inti- 
mations of which, we are are at length conducted to the ve* 
ritiesof the question. Although PTaiural Theology there- 
fore should lail to illuminate, yet, by a moral force upon the 
attention, it may fully retain the power to impel. £ven if 
it should have but some evidence, however slender, thie 
should put us at the very least into the attitudes of enouir- 
en; and the larger the evidence, the more earnest and vi- 
gilant ought the enquiry to be. Thus a great object is prac- 
ticAlly fulfilled by Natural Theology. It gives us to con=. 
eeive, or to conjecture, or to know so much of God, that, if 
there be a profest message with the likely signatures upon 
it of having proceeded from Him— though not our duty all 
at once to surrender, it is at least our bounden duty to in- 
vestigate. It may not yet be entitled to a place in our creed; 
but it is at least entitled to a place in the threshold of the 
understanding— where it may wait the full and fair exami^ 
nation of its cr^lentials. it may not be easy to measure the 
intensity of |ijature*s light; but enoueh if it be a lisht, that, 
had we obeyed its intimations, would have guided us onr 
wards to larger manifestations of the Deity. If Natural 
Theology but serve thus to fix and direct our inquiries, it 
may fulfil a most iini>ortant part as the preeurser of revela- 
tion, it may not be itself the temple ; but it does much by 
leading the way to it. Even at the outset period of our 
thickest ignorance, there is a voice which calls upon us to 
go $futh in quest of God. And in proportion as we advance, 
llpes the ypice become more urgent and audible, in calling 
us <mward to further manifestationa It says much for Nav 
tural Theology, that it begins at the commencement, and 
carries us forward a part of tliis way ; and it has indeed 
discharged a most important function, if, at the point where 
it guesses or its discoveries terminate, it leaves us with as 
much light, as should make us all awake to the furthernor 
tiees of a God, or pM sliall leave our heedlessness wholly 
inexcusable. 

21. There is a cpnfused imagination with many, that 
every new accession, whether of evidence or of doctrine, 
made to the Npt^urfil, te^p in so fur, to neduce the claiyns or t0 
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depreciftte the impdrtance of the Christian Theology. The 
appreheneioa ia, tnat as the latter was designed to supple- 
ment the insufiicieDcy of the former — then, the more tnat 
the arguments of Natural Theology are strengthened, or 
its truths are multiplied; the more are the lessons of the 
Citrisuan Theology unheeded and uncalled for. It is thus 
tliatthe discoveries of reason are held as superseding, or as 
easting a shade of insi^nilicance^ and even of diseredtt over, 
the discoveries of revelation. There is a certain dread or 
jealousy, with some humble Christians, of all that incense 
which IS o0ered at the shrine of the divinity by human sci* 
enc^^whose daring incursion on the field of Theology, it 
is thought, will, in very proportion to the brilliancy of its 
success, adminiirter both to the proud independence of the 
infidel, and to the pious alarm ofthe believer. 

22. But to mitigate this disquietude, it should be reco- 
leeted, in the first place, that, it Christianity have real and 
independent evidence of being a message from God, it will be 
all the more humbly and respectfully deferred to, should 
a previous natural theology have assured us oft His exist* 
<mce, and thrown the radiance of a clear and satisfying de* 
monstration over the perfections of His character. Howe* 
ver plausible ito credentials may be, we should fisel no great 
interest in its statemenU or its overtures, if we doubted the 
leality of that fieinjg from whom it professes to have come ^ 
and it is precisely m as fiir as we are preoccupied with the 
eoavietion of a throne in heaven, and of a God setting upon 
that throne, that we should receive what bore the signatures 
of an embassy from Him with awful reverence. 

23. But there is another consideration still more decisivs 
of the place and importance of Christianity, notwithstanding 
every possible achievement of the light of nature. There 
fire many discoveries which, so far from alleviating, serve 
but to enhance the difficulties of the question. For exam* 
pie, though science has made known to us the magnitude 
of the universe, it has not thereby advanced one footstep to* 
wards the secret of Good's moral administration; but has, in 
fact, receded to a greater distance, from this now more hope* 
less, because now more complex and unmanagntble problem 
than before. To multiply the data of a question is not al* 
ways the way to facilitate iu solution; but often the way, 
rather, to make it more inextricable. And this is precisely 
the e^ct of all the discoveries that con be made by natural 
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theology, oa that proUem which it is the apeeiiil office of 
Christiaiuty to reeolTe. With every new argument by 
wliich phiuMopby enhanees the goodoeae and greatness of 
the Supreme Beingi does it deepen still more m guilt and 
ingratitttde of those who have revolted against Hun. The 
more em phatieally it can demonstrate the care and benevo- 
lence of God— the more emphatically, aloQgwith thii^ does 
it demonstrate the worthfessness of man. The same li^ 
which irradiates the perfections of the divine nature, irradi- 
ates, with more fearful manifestation than ever, the moral 
disease and depravation into which humanity has fieUlen. 
Had natural theologr been altogether extinct, and there 
had been no eeose of a law or law-giver among men, wo 
should have been unconscious of any difficulty to be re* 
dreased, of any dilemma from which we needed extrieatioo. 
But the theology of nature and conscience tells us of a law ; 
and in proportion as it multiplies the claims of the Law* 
giver in heaven, does it aggravate the criminality of its suIk 
jecu upon earth. With the rebellious phenomenon of a 
depraved species before our eyes, every new discovery dt 
God, but deepens the enigma of man's condition in time, 
and of his prospects in eternity; and so makes the louder 
call for that remedial system, which it is the very purpose 
of Christianity to introduce into the world. 

24. We hold that the theology of nature sheds powerful 
light on the being of a God ; and that, even from its unakled 
demonstrations, we can reach a considerable degree of pro- 
bability, both for His mora] and natural attributes. But when 
it undertakes the question between God and man, this is what 
it finds to be impracticable. It is here where the main help- 
lessness of nature lies. It is baffled in all its attemnts to deci- 
pher the state and the prospects of man, viewed in tne relation 
of an offending subject to an offended sovereign. In a word, 
its chief obscurity, which it is wholly unable to disperse, is 
that which rests on the hopes and the destiny of our spe- 
cies. There is in it enough of manifestation to awaken the 
feare of guilt, but not enough again to appeate them. It emiti^ 
and audibly emits, a note of terror ; but in vain do we lis- 
ten for one authentic word of comfort from any of iu oracles, 
it is able to see the danger, but not the deliverance. It ean 
excite the forebodings of the human spirit, but cannot quell 
them — ^knowing just enough to stir the perplexity, but not 
enough tp set the perplexity nt rest. It can state the diffi- 
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eulty, Init cannot unriddto the tfilficiiky-*4i*ving jaat u 
much knowledge as to enunciate the problem, but not eo 
much as might lead to the soiotion of tne probtem. There 
must be a measure of light, we do allow; but, like the lu- 
rid gleam of a volcano, it is not a light whieh guides^ hot 
which bewilden and terrifies. It prompu the queatioo, but 
cannot frame or furnish the reidy. Natural theology may 
see as m^ich as shall draw forth the anxious interrogation^ 
*' What shall I do to be saved T' The answer to this comea 
from a higher theology. 

26. These are the grounds on whieh we would affirm the 
insufficiency of that academic theism, wluch is sometimes 
set forth in such an aspect of completeness and certainty, as 
might seem to leave a revelation or a gospel wholly 
uncalled for. Many there are who would gloss over 
the difficulties of the question ; and who in the mklst of all 
that undoubted outrage which has been inflicted by sinful 
ereatures on the truth and the holiness and the justice of 
God, would^ by merging all the attributes of the Divinity 
into a placid and undiatinguishinir teiMleraess, still keep 
their resolute hold of heaven, as at least the splendid ima- 

!;ination, by which to irradiate the destinies _oi our species, 
t is thus that an airy unsupported romance has been held 
forth as the vehicle, on which to embark all the hopes and 
all the hazards of eternky. We would not disguise the 
meagjneness of such a system. We would not oeliver the 
lessons of natural theology, without telling at the same time 
of its li miu. We abjure the cruelty of that sentimentalism, 
which to hush the alarms of guuty man, would rob the 
Deity of his perfections, and stamp a degrading mockery 
upon his law. When expounding tne«rgoments of natural 
theology, along with the doctrines which it dimly shadows 
forth, we must speak of the difficulties which itself sug- 
gesU but whioh it cannot dispose of i we must make men* 
tion of the obscurities into whieh it runs, but which it ii uu* 
able 10 dissipate — of its unresolved doubts — of the mysteries 
through whbh it vainly tries to grope iu uncertain way~« 
of iu weary and fruitless efforts— of its unutterable long- 
ings. And should, on the one hand, the speculations of hu- 
man ingenuity, and, on the other, the certainties of a weU 
accredited revelation, come forth to illuminate this scene of 
darkness — ^we must not so idolise the light or the sufficiency 
of nature^ as to turn from the firnjAment's meridwn b}au^ 
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tiwt we might wkiMM and admin the Uny luatra of a gl<»ir- 



26. The two poskkme are perfectly recoDcileable>^nt of 
the insufficieaey of natural religion; and Koondly, the 
great actual importance of it. It is the wise and profound 
■aying of D' Alembert, that, * man has too little sagacity to 
resolve an infinity of questionS| which he has yet sagacity 
enough to make.* Now this marks the degree, in which 
natural theology is sagacious — ^beinr able, from its own 
resources, to construct a number of eases, which at the 
same time it is not able to reduce. These must be handed 
up for solution to a higher calculus; and thus it ia^ that the 
theology of nature and of the schools, the theology of the 
ethicalclass— though most unsatisfiBustory. when treated as 
a terminating science— is most important, and the germ of 
developemenu at once precious and delightful, when treated 
as a rudimental one. It is a science, not so much of dicta 
as of desiderata; and, from the way in which these are 
met by the counterpart doctrines of the gospel, the light of a 
powerful and most pleasing evidence is struck out by the 
comparison between them. It is that species of evidence 
which arises from the adaptation of a mould to iu counter- 
part form; for there is precisely this sort of fitting, in the 
adjustment which obtains between the questions of the na- 
tural and the responses of the supematuml theology. For 
the problem which natural theology cannot n»olve, the pre- 
cise difficulty which it is wholly unable to meet or to over- 
come, is the restoration of sinnera to acceptance and &vour 
with a QoA of justice. All the resources and expedients of 
natural theology are incompetent for this solution— it be- 
ing, in faet, the greats desideratum which it cannot satisfy. 
StiU it performs an important part in making us sensible 
of the desideratum. It makes known to us our sin; but 
it cannot make known to us salvation. Let ui not over- 
look the importance of that which it does, in its utter help- 
lessness as to that which it does not. It puts the qjuestion, 
thouffh it cannot answer the question; and no where so 
much as at this turning point, are both the uses and the de- 
fects of natural theology so conspicuously blended. 

27. Natural theology then, however little to be trusted as 
an informer, yet as an enquirer, or rather as a prompter to 
enquiry, is of inestimable service. It is a high fiinetion that 
she discharges, for though not able to satisfy the eeoroh 
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■he impels to the eeareh. We an apt to uodervalue. if not 
to set her aside altogether, when we compare her obscure 
and imperfect notices with the lustre and the fulness of re- 
velation. But this is because we overlook the virtue that 
lies in the probabilities of a subject — a virtue, either, on the 
one hand, to fasten the attention ; or, on the other hand, to 
condemn the want of it. This we hold to be the precise of> 
fice of natural theology—and an office too, which she per* 
forms, not merely as the theology of science among those 
who listen to her demonstrations in the academic hall ; but 
which she also performs with practical and powerful effect* 
as the theology of conscience, throughout all the classes of 
our general population, it is this initial work which makes 
Jier 80 useful, we should say so indispensable, as a prelimi- 
nary to the gospel Natural theology is quite overrated by 
those who would represent it as the foundation of the edi- 
fice. It is not that, but rather the taper by which we must 
grope our way to the edifice. The stability of a fabric m 
not greater than the stability of that upon which it rests | 
and It were inscribing a general infirmity to revelation, to 
set it forth, as leaning upon natural theism, in the way that 
a malhemaiical doctrine leans upon the axioms or first prin- 
ciples of the science. Christianity rests on its own proper 
evidence ; and if, instead of this, she be made to rest on an 
antecedent natural religion, she becomes weak throughout 
because weak cadically. It is true that in theolop^, the na- 
tural goes before the revealed, even as the cry orweakness 
or distress goes before the relief to which it aspires, and 
which it is prompted to seek after. It ^^s before, not 
synthetically in the order of demonstration, but histori- 
cally in the mind of the enquirer. It is not tliat na- 
tural religion is the premises, and Christianity the con- 
clusion; but it is that natural religion creates an appe- 
tite which it cannot quell; and he who is urged thereby, 
seeks for a rest and a satisfiiction which he can only obtain 
in the fulness of the gospel. Natural theology has been 
called the basis of Christianity. It would accord better 
with our own views of the place which it occupies, and of 
the high purpose which it undoubtedly serves—if it were 
called the basis of Christianization. 

28. The most important exemplification of the way in 
which natural religion bears upon Christianity, is furnished 
by tho question of a sinnef s acceptance with God, N&- 
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tunl religiott ean tu^gett to man the apprehenaion of ha 
anxik; for however dun her objective view of the Deity, 
there is no such dimness in her ethical notion of what is due 
even to an uncertain Ood. Without having seriously re- 
solved the question, we may stand convict»Ll to our own 
sninds of a hardened and habitual carelessness of the ques* 
tion. If our whole lives long have been spent in the midst 
of created thin^, without any serious or sustained effort 
of our spirits m quest of a Creator— if, as our con- 
•eienoes can tell, the whole drift and practical earnestness 
of our thoughts are towards the gifts, with but rare and oc- 
casional anxietv towards the Giver^f the sense of Him 
touch but lightly on our spirits, and we, by our perpetual 
lapses from the sacred to the secular, prove that our gravi- 
tation is to earth, and that in truth our best^loved element 
is atheism — if the notices of a GhxL however indistinct 
wherewith we are surrounded, instead of fastening our re- 
gards on this high contemplation, do but disturb without at 
all infinencing the general tenor of our engagements— these 
are things of which the light of Nature can take cogni- 
mnce ; and these are things because of which, and of their 
ielt unworthiness, nature is visited by the mi^ivings hoUi 
of remorse and of terror. She has data enough on which 
to found the demonstration and the sense of her own un- 
worthiness; and hence a general feeling of insecurity among 
all spirit, a secret but strone apprehension that all is not 
right between them and Groo. 

' 29. This is not a matter of mere sensitive and popular 
impression ; but in strict accordance with the views of « 
calm and intelligent jurisprudence. It enters into the very 
essence of our conception of a moral government, that it must 
have sanctions'—which could not have place, were there 
either to be no dispensation of rewards and punishments: 
or were tlie penalties, though denounced with all the pa^ 
rade and proclamation of law, to be never executed. It is 
not the lesson of conscience, that Ood would, under the 
mere impulse of a parental fondness for the creatures whom 
He has made, let down the high state and sovereignty 
which belong to Him ; or tlu&t He would £orbear the inflie* 
tion of the penalty, because of any soft or timid shrinking 
from the pain it would give to the objects of His displea- 
sure. There is nothinjg either in history ornature^ whieh 
countenances such an tmagiaation of the Oekj, ap that, it 
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the relentings of mere tenderness, He woald stoop to anj 
weak or unworthy compromise with ^uilt. The actual 
sufferings of life speak loudly and experimentally against 
the supposition ; and when one looks to the disease and 
the agony of spirit, and above all (he hideous and unspar- 
ing death, with its painful struggles and gloomy forebodings, 
which are spread universally over the face of the earth-— 
we cannot but imagine of the €k>d who presides over such 
fin economy, that He is not a being who will fiidter from the 
imposition of any severity, which might serve the objects 
of a high administration. Else all stead&stness of purpose, 
and steadfastness of principle were fiillen from. Grod would 
stand forth to the eye of His own creatures, a spectacle of 
outraged dignity. And He of whom we imagine that He 
dwells in an unviolable sanctuary, the august monarch of 
heaven and earth — with a law bv subfjeets dishonoured, by 
the sovereign unavenged — ^would possess but the semblance 
and the mockery of a throne. •« 

L 30. Such a conception is not only a violence to the ap- 

Erehensions of nature, but is even acknowledged at times 
y our academic theists, as a violence to the sound philoso- 
phy of the subject. The most striking testimony to this ef- 
fect is that given by Dr. Adam Smith, on the nrst appear- 
ance of his " Theory of Moral Sentiments ;'' nor does it 
detract from its interest or its value, that he afterwards sup- 
pressed it in the subsequent editions of his work. — ** All our 
natural sentiments," he says, "prompt us to believe, that as 
perfect virtue is supposed necessarily to appear to the Deity 
as it does to us, as for its own sake and without any farther 
view, the natural and proper object of love and reward, so 
must vice of hatred and punishment. That the gods nei- 
ther resent nor hurt was the general maxim of all the dif- 
ferent sects of the ancient philosophy; and if by resenting, 
be understood that violent and distrderly perturbation which 
often distracts and confounds the human heart ; or if by 
hurting, be understood the doing of mischief wantonly, and 
without regard to propriety or justice, such weakness is 
undoubtedly unworthy of the divme perfection. But if it be 
meant that vice does not appear to the Deity to be for iu 
own sake the object of abhorrence and aversion, and what 
for its own sake, it is fit and reasonable should be pu- 
nished, the truth of this maxim can by no means be so 
easily admitted. If we consult our natural sentimenti we 
29 
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lure ftpt to fear leet before the holiness of God, vice fthoald 
apM&r to be more worthy of punishment, than the weakness 
Aod imperfection of human virtue can ever seem to be of re- 
ward. Man when about to appear betore a Being of infi- 
nite perfeciion, can feel but little confidence in his own me- 
rit^ or in the imperfect propriety of his own conduct. In 
the presence of his fellow creatures he may often justly elo- 
TEte himself and may often have reason to think highly of 
his own character and conduct, compared to the still greater 
imperfection of theirs. But the case is quite different, when 
about to appear before his infinite Creator. To such a Being, 
he can scarcely imagine, that his littlenesk and weakness 
should ever appear to be the proper objects either of esteem 
or of reward. But he can easily consider how the number- 
less violations of duty, of which he has been guilty, should 
render him the proper object of aversion and punish- 
ment ; neither can he see any reason why the divine indig- 
nation should not be let loose, without restraint, upon so 
vUe an insect as he is sensible that he himself must appear 
to be. If he would still hope for happiness, he is conscious 
that he cannot demand it from the justice ; but he must en- 
treat it from the mercy of God. Repentance, sorrow, hu- 
miliation, contrition at the thought of his past misconduct^ 
are upon this account the sentiments which become hinii 
and seem to be the oaly means which he has left, for ap- 
peasing that wrath which he knows he has justly provoked. 
He even distrusts the efficacy of all these, and naturally 
fears lest the wisdom of Ghod should not. Like the weakness 
of man, be prevailed upon to spare the crime by the moot 
importunate lamentations of the criminal. Some other in- 
tercession, some other sacrifice, some other atonement he 
imagines must be made for him, beyond what he himself is 
capable of making, before the puray of the divine justice 
oan be reconciled to his manifold offences. The doctrines off 
revelation coincide in every respect with these original aa- 
tieipations of nature; and as they teach ns how little we 
can depend upon the imperfection of our own virtue, ao 
tfaeyshow us at the same time that the most powerful in- 
tercession has been made, and that the most dreadful atone- 
ment has been paid for our manifold transgressions and 
iniquities.'* 

31. This interesting passage seems to have been written 
by ite author, under a true apprehension of that dilemmai in 
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which the world ia involved. He admits a moral ffovern- 
ment oa the part of God. He admita a uniyeraal delin- 
quency on the part of man. And his feeling is, that the go- 
vernment would be nullified by a mere act of indemnity, 
which rendered no acknowledgement to the justice which 
had been violated, or to the authority of that law which had 
been trampled on. in these circumstances, he caste about 
him as it were for an adjustment ; and puts forth a conjec- 
tural speculation ; and guesses what the provision should 
be, which, under a new economy, might be adopted for re- 
pairing a defect, that is evidently beyond all the resources 
of natural theism ; and proposes the very expedient of our 
profest revelation, for the resolving of a difficulty which 
had been else impracticable. We deem it a melancholy 
£Bu;t, that this noble testimony to the need of a gospel, should 
have disappeared in the posterior editions of his work — re- 
vised and corrected as they were by his own hand, it ia 
not for men to sit in the chair of judgment ; and never 
should they feel a greater awe or ten^rness upon their 
spirits, than when called to witness or to pronounce upon 
the aberrations of departed gen ius. Yet when one compares 
the passage he could at one time have written, with the me- 
moir that, after an interval of many years, he gave to the 
world of David Hume, that ablest champion of the infidel 
cause — one fears lest, under the contagion of a near and 
withering intimacy with him, his spirit may have imbibed 
of the kmdred poison; and he at length have become 
ashamed, of the homage that he once had rendered to the 
worth and importance of Christianity. 

32. This notwithstanding remains one of the finest exam- 
ples of the way in which the Natural bears upon the Chris- 
tian theology, and of the outgoings, by which, the one con- 
ducts to a landing-place in the other. We hold that there 
are many such outgoings ; that at the uttermost margin of 
the former there is a felt want, and that in accurate coun- 
terpart to this, the latter has something to offer in precise 
ana perfect adaptation thereto. Now the great error of 
our academic theism, as commonly treated, is that it ex- 
presses no want; that it reposes in its own fancied sufiicienov ; 
and all its landing-places are within iteelf, and along tno 
uttermost limits of its own terrritory. It is no reproach 
against our philosophical moraliste, that they have not step- 
ped beyond the threshold of that peculium, which is strictly 
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and apprapriatelT theirs ; or not made incuniioa ittfio ftfto- 
tber deporunent than their own* The legitimate oomplaidt 
ia, that, on taking leave of their disciples, they warn them 
DOC, of their being only yet at the outeet or in the proseeu- 
tion of a journey, instead of having reached the teraitnatioa 
<if it. They in fact take leave of them in the middle of an un- 
protected highway — when they shouid have feared a finger 
post of direction to the places which lie beyond. The para- 
graph which we have now extracted, was just such a hnger 
post— thoueh taken down, we deeply regret to sav, by the 
very hand that had erected iu Our veneration for his name 
must not restrain the observation, that, by this, he undid 
the best service which a professor of moral science can ren» 
der to humanity. Along the confines of its domain, there 
should be raised, in every quarter, the floating signals of 
distress, that its scholars, instead of being lulled mto the 
imagination that now they may repose as in so many se- 
cure and splendid dwelling places, should be taught \o re* 
Eard them only* as towers of observation — whence they 
ave only to look for their ulterior guidance and their ulte- 
rior supplies, to the region of a conterminous theology. 

33. Tnere is a difficulty here in the theism of nature, 
within the whole compass of which, »no solution for it 
can be found. It will at least afford a specimen of the way 
in which the one bears upon the other, if we state the me- 
thod of escape from this difficulty that has been provided 
in the theism of Christianity. The great moral problem 
which under the former waits to be resolved, is to find ac- 
ceptance in the mercy of God, for those who have braved 
His justice, and done despite to the authority of His law, 
and that, without any compromise of truth or dignity. By 
the offered solution of the New Testament, a channd has 
been opened up, through a high mediatorship between God 
»nd man, for the descent of a grace and a mercy the most 
exuberant on a guilty world; and through it, the overtures 
of reconciliation are extended unto al] ; and a sceptre of for- 
giveness, but of forgiveness eonsecrated by the olood of a 
great atonement, has been stretched forth, even to the most 
polluted and worthless outcasts of the human family ; and 
thus the goodness of the divinity obtained iu fullest vindica- 
tion, yet not a goodness at the expense of justice — for the 
affront done to an outraged law, has been amply repaired 
by the homage to its authority of an illustrious sul&rer, 
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vho took upon himself the burthen of all thoie penalties 
which we should have borne ; and, in the spectacle of whose 
deep and m)rsteriou8 sacrifice, God's hatred of moral evil 
ctands forth in roost impressive demonstration. So that, 
instead of a conflict or a concussion between these two es- 
sential attributes of His nature, a way has been found, bj 
which each is enhanced to the uttermost, and a flood of 
most copious and convincing illustration has been poured 
upon them both. 

34. This specimen will best illustrate of moral philoso- 
7, even in its most finished state, that it is not what may 
called a terminating science, it is at best but a science 

in tranaiiu ; and its lessons are those of a preparatory 
school. It contains but the rudiments of a nobler acquire- 
ment ; and he discharges best the functions of a teacher, not 
who satiates but who excites the appetite, and then leaves 
it wholly unappeased. This arises irom the real state and 
bearing of the science, as being a science, not so much of 
doctrines as of desiderata. At most it leaves its scholars 
in a sort of twilight obscurity. And, if a just account is 
rendered of the subject, there will unavoidably be the feel- 
ing, that, instead of having reached a secure landings- place, 
we have broken off, as in the middle of an unfinidied de- 
monstration. 

35. That indeed is a most interesting adjustment between 
Moral Philosophy and the Christian Theology, which is re- 
presented to us by the unresolved difficulties of the one sci- 
ence, and the reduction which is made of these diflkulties 
in the other. We have far the most important example of 
this, in the doctrine of the atonement — that sublime myste- 
ry, b^ which the attributes of the divinity have all oeen 
harmonized; and the most liberal outlet has been provided 
for mercy to the offender, while still the truth and justice 
of the Lawgiver has been vindicated, and all the securities 
of His mord government are upholden. By the disloyalty 
of our race, the principles of Heaven's jurisprudence are 
brpught to a test of utmost delicacy; for there seems to be 
no other alternative, than that man should perish in over- 
whelming vengeance, or that God should become a de- 
graded sovereign. It nullifies the moral government of the 
world, if all force and authority be taken from its sanc- 
tions ; and it is a problem which even * angels desired to 
look. into,' how the breach could be healed, which had been 
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bjr this world's rebellion, and yet the honour of hea- 
ven's high Sovereign be untarnished by the compromise. 
The one science lands us in the difficulty ; and by the other 
alone it is, that we are extricated. The one presents us 
with the case ; but, for the solution of it, we must refer to a 
higher calculus, to an instrument of more powerful disco- 
very and of fuller revelation. The one starts a question 
which itself cannot untie; and the other furnishes the satis- 
factory response to it. The desideratum of the former meets 
with the doctrine of the latter ; and it is this frequent ad- 
justment, as of a mould to iu counterpart die; it is this 
close and manifold adaptation between the wants of nature 
and the overtures of a profest revelation ; it is this fitting 
of the supernal application to the terrestrial subject upon 
which it 18 laid; it is the way, more especially, in which 
the disruption between heaven and earth has been restored, 
and the frightful chasm that sin had made on the condition 
and prospects of our species is wholly repaired to all who 
will through the completeness of an offered Saviour ; it is 
this minvled harmony of the greater and lesser lights, which 
gives evidence that both have been kindled bv the same 
hand, and that it is He who put the candle which elimmers 
so feebly into my heart, it is He also who poured the noon- 
day effulgence of Christianity around me. 

36. It were foreign to our prescribed subiect to attempt an 
exposition, in however brief and rapid a sketch, of the cre- 
dentials of Christianity. We only remark, that amid the lustre 
and variety of ite proofs, there is one strikingly analagous, 
and indeed identical in principle, with our own peculiar ar- 
gumenu If in the system of external nature, we can recog- 
nize the evidence of God being its author, in the adaptations 
wherewith it teems to the Moral and Intellectual Constitu- 
tion of Man-«<here is room and opportunity for this very 
evidence in the book of an external revelation. What ap- 
pears in the construction of a world might be made to ap- 
pear as manifestly in the construction of a volume, whose 
objective truths may present as obvious and skilful an ac- 
commodation to our mentcd economy, as do the objective 
things of a created universe. And it is not the less favour- 
able, for an indication of its divine original that whereas 
Nature, as being the original system, abounds with those 
fitnesses which harmonize with the mental constitution in 
a state of health— Christianity^ as being a restorative sys* 
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tem^ abounds in fitnesses tfl the same constitution in a state 
(tf disease* We are not sure but that in the latter, from its 
very design, we shall meet with still more delicate and de- 
cisive tests of a desi^er, than have yet been noticed in tha 
former ; and certain it is, that the wisdom and goodness and 
even power of a moral architect, may be as strikingly 
evinced in the reparatrnp, as in the primary establishment 
of a Moral Nature, t^^ 
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